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Gold-Seal Congoleum Art- 
Rug No. 370—A brown 
background with a softly 
blended design of rose, 
green and blue. In the 
9 x 12 foot size the price is 
only $19.00. 


“For a low-priced rug— 
that’s a dandy!” 


“TSN’T it surprising to find such attrac- 


tive rugs so remarkably low-priced!” 
That’s what everyone says about Go/d- 
Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. And no matter 
whether it is a rug for the living room, 
bedroom or kitchen, people always say the 
same thing. For these beautiful rugs come 
in rich colorings and designs artistically 
suitable for every room in the house. 


You'll find that these rugs not only save 
you money but hours of time in cleaning. 
They require no laborious beating or 
sweeping. The lightest mopping leaves 
their waterproof surface clean and spotless. 


Gold Seal 


Facsimile of the 


—< Gold Seal which is 
= gee on every genuine Gold- 
ie Seal Congoleum Art-Rug and on 
every two yards of the roll goods. 


They are extremely durable and lie per- 
fectly snug on the floor without fastening 
of any kind. The smooth, firm surface 
sturdily withstands the wear of busy feet. 
The rich colors will not fade. 
144x3 _ feet $ .80 3. x 41% feet $2.40 
feet 1.60 3 feet 3.20 
The patterns illustrated are made only in the sizes below. 


6 x9 feet $ 9.75 9 x 10% feet $16.60 
7% x 9 feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19.00 
Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than those 
quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


Write our nearest office for Color Charts of both the 
room-size and small-rug patterns. 


Always look for the Gold Seal 


It is the certain identification of the genuine 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs and _ Floor- 
covering. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back” is our pledge to you—a pledge 
we keep without question or quibble. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 
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You can attend the concerts of 
the greatest bands-on the Victrola 


It isn’t possible for every one to go to 
the parks and auditoriums where the famous 
bands play to vast audiences, so the Victrola 
brings the bands to you. 

Sousa’s Band, Conway’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Vessella’s Band, U.S. Marine Band, 
Black Diamonds Band of London, Garde 
Republicaine Band of France—all the 
world’s greatest bands. 

With a Victrola you can have a concert 
by these same great bands in your home at 
any time—and you can arrange a program 
of your own choosing. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the'Ist of each month. 


Victor lalking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word ‘‘Victrola” identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
Camden, N. J. 


SOUSAS BAND 


Philadelphia 


Willow Grove Park 
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This is a real photograph of a delicat 
lavender organdie dr ; after it had st 

a year’s service and had been washed 
twenty-five times. The photograph 
shows that the dress is as crisp an 


charming as ever. 


But the picture does not show the most 
important thing of all—that the color of 
the dress today is as clear and bright as 
when it was bought. There is abso 
lutely no difference between the washed 
fabric and an unwashed strip that was 


cut off to shorten the skirt. 


The gir] who owns this dress she 1S 
wearing it for best again this summer) 


ays she never got such service from a 


25 washings haven't faded this organdie dress at 


nt garment until she tarted to wash 


+ +] ] 
out her ni hing verself with 


She thinks her success with Ivory Flakes 

partly due to its unsurpassed purity 
for Ivory Flakes is simply a new form of 
genuine Ivory Soap and contains noth 
ing that can injure cloth or colors; and 
partly to the fact that it makes such 
rich, instant-cleansing suds that rubbing 


Is unnecessary. 


Ivory Flakes will take just as good care of 


your lovely clothes as it did of this dainty 
frock. Try it at our expense (see offer 
at right) and learn how easily you can 


kee p your fine St things low king like new. 


IVORY soar FLAKES 


Makes pretty clothes last longer 


in 
year and d 
me ith Ivory Flak 
the office of The Procter & 
( 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 


with complete directions for the care of 
delicate garments. Address Section 7-HF, 
Department of Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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ONE WAY OU [iu COTES 
By Harry AGr 
Neyer 


rning 


H, Bl 
Fitzpatrick 
March it was, with a south wind 
ssing up his black hair, and the sun was 
ixing the grass right up out of the ground. 
niel was doing no foolish loafing himself that 


he had 


ate 


I it was a grand day when Daniel 
love. 


first saw his heart's 


laid off a day from 


his work at 
nt to paint the fences which he had built the Sunday be- 
e, the fences having driven him near to distraction with 
ir slovenly way of going to pieces one rail after the other. 
eosote stain he was laving on them, that being a pre- 
ver and he being none too fond of fence building 


Blue Mornine- Glorn 


By SHIRLEY L. SEIFERT 


the 2 


He had 


difficulty in keeping to his job 
forever thinking of other things 
think of in springtime, 
and is the sole support of a widowed mother 
ing, among other things, that what with 
sunshine and all, his vard looked a terri 


even 


that 


lav. for he would be at 

, su is a mat y well \ 

he has grown to be thirty it 
He was think 

the terrnibl bright ind not ver 

ible bare dump; and just right 
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morsel of a girl woman. And the two eyes of her were as 
blue, as blue as—as-—the morning-glories which Daniel 
planted later in her honor. Never could Daniel tell why she 
stopped to call to him. He couldn't know how fine he looked 
himself that morning in his faded blue shirt, the collar of it 
thrown back to show his fine, strong, brown throat, and the 
sun toasting the warm clear brown of his face. He didn’t 
know that she’d been standing there watching the strong 
supple strength of him and thinking what a man anda master 
he showed himself in the sweeping, steady strokes of his 
paintbrush. To tell the truth, he was ashamed to be caught 
so. He had on the clothes which he wore daily to his work 
in the city 

But not long did he fret over’such nonsense right then. 
“Look out for that paint,’’ he bawled, making a dive right 
at her ‘(Jood night; what a mess!”’ was this Irishman’s 
first compliment to the lady. 


1° YOU see? Staring so, she had not heeded at all the 
moistness of the gatepost, but had leaned hard against 
it. Now, when the rudeness of Daniel made her jump backa 
good step, there was a long brown smear down the length of 


her tan jersey suit. An elegant walking suit it was, of the 
kind which the shopkeepers never sully with a price tag. 
llad Daniel but been given a woman's two eyes at that 


moment he would have known from the suit and the slick 
little tan boots below it that here was no girl for a poor devil 
of a subelectrician, thirty, the sole support of a widowed 
mother and all. But Daniel had only a man’s half vision 
and it was springtime. 

“Can you not smell?” he cried at her. 

She blushed. It is likely that never in her life had a man 
so addressed her. ‘‘I’m sorry if I spoiled your post,’’ she 
said. 

It was then that her two round, wistful blue eyes reached 
Daniel's heart, a more impressionable spot than his head, 
praise be! He put up his hand to scratch his head, but re- 
membered in time that he still held his paintbrush. Then he 
opened the gate and walked out beside the lady, eying the 
post with a mock of calculation. 
Suddenly he threw back his head 
and laughed, a merry, full- 
throated Irish laugh which keeps 
the balance even with all black 
sorrow and trouble. ‘* You could 
never spoil that post,’’ he cried 
with his laughing. ‘‘Sure, when 
that stain goes on it stays. Only 
weather can fade it. It will be 
the same with your pretty dress,” 
he added, sobering. 

The lady threw out her hands 
with a motion which meant, as 
Daniel was to learn, that the 
world did not please her at all. 
“Oh, dresses! Isn’t there any- 
thing in this world but taking off 
one dress to put on another and 
buying new ones to change into? 
And playing silly golf or bridge ? 
And listening to music you're 
supposed to rave about, even if 
you don’t like it? And talking 
to people because that’s polite, 
even when you despise them? 
And eating silly meals in silly 
places and being bored Bs 

“Whew!” interrupted Dan- 
iel. There’s work for me.” 


“NO! lor me, | don't like 
work either—the kind my 


peopl do. You take upa st ish 
movement, like the Industrial 
Farm or Social Uplift for Fac 
tory Workers. You hire a smart 
secretarv who does all the in 


teresting thines you can’t do 
and makes vou feel like a dunce. 
You yo to 


smelly halls. 


tupid meetings in 

Then some other 
movement comes along and you 
begin all over again. I hate it. 
I won't make a goose of myself 
that way any more. I—I won- 
der why I'm telling this to you. 
I've been feeling mad all morn- 
ing. I—I watched you a long 
time before you saw me. Do you 
think I’m crazy?’ 

‘A little bit off your feed,” 

iid Daniel, the frank one. 
“What is it vou want then?” 

The lady smiled—a twisted, 
jovless smile. ‘“‘I’m Marian 
Sutherland,” she said. “I sup 
pose you think I couldn't reall 
want invthine 

time the paintbrush cas 
near, indeed, to matting itself in 
Daniel's black hair. Only that 
morning he had read from the 
paper the income of John R. 
Sutherland, and his mother had 


remarked that such an income 


could be neither right nor 
Christian. But the lady awaited 
his comment, and the lady's 
eves were blue. ‘‘ Mavbe it’s just 
human to be wanting things,” SHE 
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suggested Daniel. 
many playthings. 
name your want.”’ 

“Oh, but I can name it! I want an adventure—a grand, 
big one, if I can have it. If not, then a little one every now 
and then. That's why I go walking alone. I will not have 
them tagging at my heels when | want to walk—alone. 
Sometimes I find adventures. Once I found a baby in a bas- 
ket ona doorstep. I took the baby home, but they made 
such a fuss that I couldn’t keep her. Once I mailed a love 
letter that some girl had dropped. I knew it fora love letter 
from the crosses on the envelope. Think what might have 
happened if the boy hadn't received that letter! 
ing | saw you painting.” 

‘You'll never call that an adventure,”’ hooted Daniel. 

She looked him up and down now. “I think 
it is,’’ she said softly, then turned away. 
have to go back now.”’ 
Daniel. 

Devoutly he wished that he had left his paintbrush in 
the bucket; it never occurred to him to stir up his brains 
with his left hand. ‘But if you despise them so,” he asked, 


‘I guess you're like a kid with too 
You can’t help wanting, but you can’t 


his morn- 


perhaps 
‘T suppose I'll 
Again she waited for comment from 


‘why do vou go back? Why not run away for good and all ?”’ 
‘Sill iid the lady ‘Where would I run to? Of course 
I must go back.” Then she looked at him sidewavs. “ But 


I'm not sure that | know the way. I came through the 
woods where there was no path.” 
HE woods beyond the Fitzpatrick cottage were only a 
patch. If you went into them from this side, you had 
only to take a dozen long steps to see the daylight over the 
Sutherland private golf links beyond. It is likely the golfers 
called the woods a hazard. 

Daniel, about to mention this simple fact to the lady, 
reached back suddenly with one foot and kicked his opposite 
sturdy shin. ‘I'll show the way,” said he. 

“Thank you,” said she. 

At the edge of the woods she stopped and looked back. 
“How do you happen to live out here?” she asked. 


BLUSHED. ‘I'M SORRY IF I SPOILED YOUR POST,’’ SHE 
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“The land was cheap,” said Daniel. “In the winterti: 
and bad weather we're a good bit away from the cars; b 
in the summer it is better to live at the tail end of a subu 
than in a flat in the middle of the city. I built the hou 
mostly myself. The porch sags, if you'll notice, but it is 
porch and no fire escape. My mother lives with me the: 
She likes to putter around with flower beds and the like.’’ 

They went on into the woods. To Daniel's credit it mu 
be marked that he made the most of the length and t! 
breadth of them. 

“It’s a very pretty walk,’’ said Marian Sutherland at la 
when he could think of no more ways to double on his trac] 
‘IT may come again some day.”’ 


‘ey ALL the strange words he had heard that morning, tho 
were the ones that Daniel carried home with him, backt 
the ‘‘terrible bare dump "of his vard. 
some day. Viciously he slapped his paintbrush along t! 
fence rails, smearing them thick with brown stain. Sl 
might come again some day. With pruning shears he slash 
and cut at the deadwood in scattered clumps of shrubber 
cussing in gentle rapture when the thorns of the June ros 


She might come 


ava 


clawed his arms. She might come again some dav. | 
raked the vard and sowed it with grass seed, laboring unt 
his mother's iriosity demanded Satistaction. She wa 


small, plump woman with plain gray hair and bright ey 
gleaming through spectacles. She stood on the porch an 
speculated about the handsome man who was her son 
“Whatever has come over you, Danny?” she demanded. 

“This year,’ said Daniel, ‘‘we will have a lawn that is a 
lawn. There is no reason why we shouldn't grow decent 
grass. Other folks do.”’ 

“But you're wearing yourself out. Come inside now and 
sit down to your desk and rest while you finish that ——” 

“Sh!” said Daniel, suddenly as fierce and proud as an 
exiled beggar duke. 

On Sunday she came again. She made out, if you please, 
that she had just happened to stroll past the house; but 
Daniel was watching for her out of the tail of oneeye. He'd 
bought him a white shirt that 
week, with a soft collar, after a 
picture in a smart clothing cata 
logue. The artist would hav 
been put to shame at the grand 
sight of him. When Maria: 
Sutherland went tripping past 
with that firm little step of hers, 
he fell into terrible uncertainty 
whether he should call out at 
her or no. 

But not for nothing had he 
toiled at his yard and bought 
that shirt. So he called to her 
““Good morning,” said he. 

“Good morning,” said she 
“Have you finished painting?’ 

“Of course,”’ said he with fin 
manly scorn. 

“It looks very nice!” said sh 

“T don’t think much of it nn 
self,’ saidhe. “ But then 

“Do you ever go walking? 

“Every day. You may remem 
ber that I spoke of the distanc 
to the street cars.”’ 

‘I mean, walking for pleas 


If I have rood company.’ 
It had occurred to him that 
was strange and pleasant to hav 
lady like this make her delicat 
advances to him. Wicked, w 


not, and deserving of part 


pain to corm 


| JUST thought,” said she 
“that you might know som 
pretty road that I hadn't dis 
covered.” 

do that,” said he, “‘ unk 
maybe you have been over tl 
old road that leads through the 
broken orchard to the haunte« 
Breen mansion.” 

“| never even heard of it.” 

“Your folks are new to th 
county. Evenso, not many know 
of it, for the beginning is hard t« 
tell. Wouldn't you like to sec 
it?’’ You see, he was determined 
that she should ask him to walk 
with her. 

“Oh, won't you show it t 
me?” 

“T'llsay. You wait twoshakes 
of a white sheep's tail till I get 
my cap and coat—and a pipe, 
maybe?” he asked from the 
pore h. 

‘Do bring your pipe.” 

They followed the main road 
for only a little piece, then turned 
into a rough, unimproved one. A 
few hundred yards farther on 
Daniel stopped before a white- 
barked sycamore, which had 
grown to be a great tree, but was 
almost flat on its side. 
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Willard, and of which the original inspiration 


successive stages by which that bowl of broth 
leveloped 
Bureau 
Willard 
manager, is one of the 
the business world. 
romance, but every word of it is true. 


ment that the heroine, like a popular heroine of 
fiction, was a banker's daughter. 
was A. S. Hate h, preside nt, in his day, ol the 
New York Stock Exchange 


great fim of Fisk & Hatch, who subsequently 


brimful 
every hour of her winters in New York and her 


unfortunate marriage During thes 
ears, however, her whole life had changed. She 
id learned to live without luxuries, to make a 
small income stretch over many needs, to man 
ige a very modest household with surprising 
conomy and efhciency. As a society belle she 
id gone in for athletics. She now put to 
er home-making the energy and enthusiasm 
she had put into the winning of silver cups. Sh« 
iastered every detail of her 
1ew duties and, to her sur 
rise, found the work both 
nteresting and absorbing. 


\ugust, 
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Bowl of Broth 


B 


‘Decorations by 


RACING back to their 


ISiINness Suc 


sources 


esses ol women, \ 


a beginning trivial that the ICCE 
cems almost a matter of chance and luck. Of 
surse it is no such thing. To build a strong 
inancial structure on an original foundat 
irdly iF rger than pebl ( an al 
hieveme { n 

,et one ( point to I wl 
Of these, to my mind the most inspiring is 
that of the business built up by Mary Hatch 


ame from a bowl of broth. The story of the 


into the 
and Medical 


is president, 


great New York Home 

House, of which Mrs. 
proprietor and general 
most interesting tales of 
It reads very much like a 
It begins, quite appropriately, with the state- 
The banke r 


,and member of the 


tiled on the “‘ Black Friday” of Wall Street. 
Mary Hatch, one the eleven children of 

\. S. Hatch, was a society girl, a lover of life, 

of enthusiasm, immensely 


ot 
enjoying 


immers in Newport, and happily assuming 


hat her entire existence would be as euarded 
ind carefree as her girlhood. It was not. The 
ss of her father’s fortune was followed by 


\mong other pleasant discov 
eries during that new experi 


e she learned he had 


thats 
pecial gift for cooking si 


loped this. 


She 


} +} 
e young 


hildren, fell ck sperately ill 

vith typhoid fever In those 

, well in advance of diet 
tchens and trained nurses, 
he doctors prescribed broth ‘ ae 
eeding for the patient. The 

rroths must be exactly right, 

iot highly seasoned, but ap 

petizing and nourishing. The patient’s very 


might 


life 
lepend on them. The experiments of the sick woman's cook 


were not successful. 
lrink wi 
arin what sne 


She meant well, but the patient could 
sent to the sick room. 


the Helped to Cure the ‘Doctor's ife 


\ AFY HATCH WILLARD promptly came to the rescue 
A other brother's wife and, in so doing, cast a little bun 
pon th. waters which eventually came back to her an entire 
ikery. During the many long weeks when the patient's life 
eemed -bbing, Mrs. Willard personally prepared every 

suthfu of nourishment sent to the sick room. Mrs. Hatch 
covere’, and the attending physicians handsomely gave 


\irs. Wiard a generous share of the credit for pulling the 
A little later, in Newport, one of these 


itient arough. 
hysicia.; came to the amateur chef. 


My ife has typhoid now, Mrs. Willard,” 


InNoUunce “It’sa very bad case and I'm horrib 


he 


heavily 


vy worried. 


here’s theyyestion of the right feeding. I don’t know where 


»get it. lhink we can save her if—if you 


If 1 will tyke the broths?’ asked Mrs. Willard cheerfully. 


Of course | 4], I shall be glad to.”’ 


ry 
EAS 


y ELIZABE' 


Nat Little 


JORDAN 


\\ 3 pT ‘ It was a winter of I ness among 

\\ hy eat ther hrattl nist 
wl en t he cot eat no others. 

delicious and nourishing broth was in such « ind that 
Mrs. Willard spent most of het e in her kitchen, mak 

ing it for sick friends in her set as a labor of love. The 

fame of Mary’s broth”’ 1 in circles. All 


spread widening 


the time the labor and the broth were gratuitous. It did 
not occur to anyone, and least of all did it occur to Mary 
Hatch Willard, that there could be a commercial side to this 
work of friendship and mercy. 

One day the brother whose wife she had saved looked at 
ha we 1 frown. ‘You're working vo to 


ried 


irself 
People are imposing on you And vet—what can 
isn't another place they 
for the sort of broth you are making, is there?” 
“Why, no,” said Mrs, Willard thoughtfully. “‘That’s 
true. There really isn't.” 
The germ of her inspiration was conceived 
At first it was a ll 
r Is lection that there should be s« 
consc1ous retiection that there would be 


York which supplied special kinds of nourishment for the 


person o1 can go to 


ment. very sma germ, merely le Si 


yme place in 


sick. Subconsciously, too, the germ developed. 

Then, with the collapse of her marriage, came Mrs. Wil 
lard’s ] ric line ss, her davs ot act ial pove rtyv. on one hing 
she was determined from the first. She would not allow her 
father and brothers to support her. In some way she must 


Ip] 
learn to support herself. The germ developed 
The little bowl of floated 
mental vision. Since so many needed that soup, could sh« 
the idea was breath-taking—could she perhaps sell it? 


into a pict re 


broth persistently betor« het 


told het the 
plans, and finally 
or er s ‘ eure 
er t. Possil 
i 
pealed to fo mak 
\ 
S \t he ) in 
‘ 1S We kort 
The nth. as 
agent id it in lvat blow stagg 
the novice | she | \ | presents 
with part of the proceeds paid the re With the res 
she turned I1room into a | henette—thougt 
word was! in those days—put a gas stove 
few kitchen utensils into it 
It was then necessary to announce that she was read\ 
business, and t san! ement also called for read 
She 1 si he for enoug! ne 
er plan. Tl 
of he ng list of | receives 
t¢ v1 xperirenct | h she w is, he k bette 
depend on friends for support in the business enterpr 
The first day shi d two custon 
g quart ot th fora k child t 
of fil nts, ar he brother whose wife sh 
f g the ick of typhoid. He too « 
f cent pail of broth. The ne d there wa 
i the atn sphere f herr nute omce ind k 
was very depressing. On the third d me the firs 
order, from a physician on her 1 ling Mrs. Will 
Dodge, who had heard of the exy ait of 
fli it ol Stall da to sec | ew quar®rters, » | 
broth qd to wisn eginner s ces 
Physicians and lids were not slow to recog 
value of “M. H. W.’s” broth. Orders began t 
Continued on Pag 
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The 


mere suggestion 


caused a family upheaval. 
In those days women ol 


Mary 


Hatch 


Willard’s 


class did not work, nor did they 


go 


nto 


business. 


To pe rmit 


them to do so disgraced the men 


) 


no 


5 Too 


of their families. Mrs. Willard 
d not take the trouble 
irgu¢ the point. She had 
time for argument. She wa 
busy making preparations fot 
her great plunge. The detail 
of her plan were massing b 

er. SI would hire 1 
kitchen and office in a cen 

yould make 

| it lor 

( Poss 

ing. But there sl 

g on her pos 

no vals to her frien 

ews | notoriety his 
tol i i busing 
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OkKING a t. Pet dishes of 
ica ers were at once he admira 
art riends. All of which, at that a <j 5 j 
me, meant to her merely a j 
ew game and a new interest 
1 she Then one of her sisters-in The doctor's wife recovered and her voi to 
y som the cl | lread Mrs rh 
ry — 
‘ 
rn 
a 
lor 
h 
ice 
er 


| 


irms ol 


ITH legs draped over the i porch 
/ cl ran rouching forward like 
j 

ravem fecder over a plate, he consumed 


» the last word. Then he turned back 
pat na nye ad over tavorite bits There 
In the tw ikling ol an eyt 
| \\ | hitche his on to 
te H \ the name ol t he ap 
propriated planet 


priat 
Dreamily he reread: ‘ His cold and proud nature 
was always averse to anything in the shape of public 
ipplause.’’ Here master and disciple differed. John 
Warren's craving for public acclaim was so keen 
that it had led to the invention of a contrivance by 
means of which he could soar away from the critical 
plain of family life and receive the plaudits of the 
multitude. This device was his dream-aéroplane. 
It stood now ready, waiting, and the young de 


tective mounted. It seemed ‘they required his 
help in the matter of the great United States 
Treasury robbery—that insoluble mystery which 


had taken place in the 
would seem to involve 
be inviolate. And ‘they’ 
bring the criminal j 
Then Margery 


“For yout 


presence of officials and 
But such names must 


to justice, who would? 


country’s sake—and mine!” 


He would take the matter under consideration an 


had told him that if he 


did not 


Hunton would come to him and plead 


tell her 


going to 


dimpled 
aspiring 


her only 


fo come back in an hour—no, two hours; he wasn’t 
let that girl see he was so dead anxious to please her; she 
was a nuisance. Her short, impertinent nose and 
chin continually intruded, even now, on his most 
flights. She had gone away for a visit to the seashore, and 
he, for one, hope d she'd stay there. 

They were not exactly ‘‘mad,”’ but he had sweated for a 
week ove! me poetry ten verses of it and 
acknowledgment had been a silly picture postcard inscribed 


Moonlight at 


and not a word. 


Bay Head,” the title heavily 
Whatever had she meant by that 
a good time with some other guy, perhaps? 
Disgustedly he picked up ‘fA Study in Scarlet,’ 
pages, re iding carelessly at first, 
“Leaning back in an 
Holmes) would close his eyes and scrape 
fiddle which was thrown 
chords were sonor: 
were | 


then with rapt 
arm chair of an evening, he 
acTOss his knee. 
and melancholy; 
istic and cheerful.” 


| 


isionally 


underscored, 


having 


‘turned the 


ittention: 


Sherlock 


( irel ssly il the 


Sometimes the 


they 


in 
John Warren had no fiddle, and would not have known one 


note from the other if he had. But the idea of a fiddle fired 
his imagination Up and down on the porch, furtively 
toward the living-room windows, he glanced; no one was in 
ight He lrew fro his pocket a mouth organ and began 
top h verve at indon, but little technical ill 
| pla th o 1, John Warren? | 
thought methin ning to the cat \ur 
Belle | ty 
per wil 
Hurt to the 
quick, he slipped 
the musical 1 
trume! into 


his pot 


plane 


Ket and 


said nothing. 

But his dream- 
had 
tere d to e 


flut- 
irth. 


He came bac k to 


BUSY 


the Defective 
By Marikt MANNING 


IMustrations by“. R. Shaver 


sordid things with a shock and remembered a business en- 
gagement with a Mrs. Seymour, who required a boy to 
weed her garden. She was a ‘‘ widow woman,” and as he 
had no relish for the job, feeling sure she would boss him 
shamelessly whenever Margery Hunton and her gang 
passed by, he had already put Mrs. Seymour in his “hate 
album.”’ He had never seen her, but his mental picture of 
her was complete—double-chinned, I 


crepe-ciagd, menacin 


Of course she would address him as “ Boy!’ whenever the 
was a girl about. 

Downstairs fluttered his mother, cool looking tn frill 
white, and inquired, ‘‘Haven’t you gone to Mrs. Seymour’ 
yet? 


“Do I have to put on a clean collar and wash before I go?” 
he inquired. 
In re asingly Mrs. Forbes disliked the rok of cle im-« 


umpire, and as usual she decided against the doubtful collar 


John Warren had put the question more as a matter of 
form. He had no intention of changing his collar and was! 
ing his neck for the stern widow of his imagination \ 
for the same reason he neglected to water his pompadour 


prospective labor avenging itself on capital !—though he was 
in the habit of watering this child of his fancy on the slight 
est provocation, and as the result of constant hydro-cult 
it was beginning to stand alone 


“Wt RE does she live?” He inquired, then betool 
himself to his room and remained exact! , 
cl] 


take to hange a coll | slid down the | 

nd escaped the house unedited 

There were dusty, cobwebby lestoons han 
porches, doors and windows of the Seymour } ‘ 
him an ide ind whipping out a notebook | \ 
ly ibwebs; great hel; tellir n 
have been shut corking idea 

sweet, towel scents from the old garden 
strawbert hrubs, phlox and hollyho th had ( 
irvived neglect bloomed ragged] rom overgrow "\ 
plot John Warren rang the bell several times before t! 
door was opened by an elderly colored woman in starched 


gingham. 
Mrs. Seymour was out, and Chloe suggested waiting on 
the porch; it was pleasanter there. 
At ouple of minutes passed ; a vision ofa girl came throug! 


the side gate, a girl dressed entirely in white and carrying 


WITH AN OLD MAGNIFYING GLASS AND 


EXHAUSTIVE STUDY OF rHE GRO| 


‘Certainly; 
though you're yards 


alk 
John Warren just had a chanes 


are!" and blurted out instead, “Il was expectifig an old 
lady.” 

“T’m an older lady than I look,”’ she confided with 
deliciously mischievous smile, and pushed a chair towar 
him in the friendliest w 

Presently they were chattir if they had known eac} 
other all their lives. The boy, who had started out feeling 
ll | inds, tee in do ul I had re che la deg ec Oo 
confidence where he | | ed with } dearest secret h 
had told he inted become reat det 
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‘| 

that 

Mi 


tend 
tive 


apprehensively 


1°'M GETTING HI METHODS 


her velou port clothe s, thelcor petent way sl 
wung the racket, that John Warren had never be 


fore observed in one of the troublesome sex. A 
sheltering hand flew to the doubtful collar; it w 
‘ n } +} 4 } Mi 
The hony in picking a flows 


here and there glanced toward 


’ | the house and di 
covered het ardently admiring caller. How ck 
you do? Have you been waiting long?” 

Her utter frankness put to flight a few Sher 
ockian deductions he had been registering about 
her, such as ‘‘Left off mourning for her father 
hair a little loose; must play ripping game of ten- 
nis; wears a wrist watch—probably punctual.’ 
Che knowledge of the doubtful collar drove hin 
to agoni s ot st If const iousness. “When'll 
mother be home?” he demanded severely. 

“My mother?” 

“*Nirs. Sevmour, a wi 
garden weeded. My 


me to see her, 


your 


she questioned. 
low ladv, who wanted her 


mother, Mrs. Forbes, 


you! Forbes 


im Mrs. Sey 


to stifle 


Johnny 


twinkled in the merriest 


\ | ul when you're about, or 

hougt like Sherlocl 
es,”’ | shed he illy knew about 
m ¢ ng hods down fine,’ het caller con 
Whi | ime here and saw the cobwebs hanging 


rch do - I knew the hou e had been closed a long 


it him. ‘‘Let me have 


more 
| ret 
I Cll i go l ck il he con tice 
) t he | ri i! take vour han 
whi he nails are long and manicured 
| en handling anything dirty, lik 
in 
\ ib ni 1 
| 
Ie 
ent 
in 
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‘No; just enjoy reading detective stories." She nodded released; and finally it would jump up in his throat sor 


mk WIT! 
» the starched Chloe, who appeared with an imposing tray where, presumably below his left ear, and pound. Now, on J 
ipplied with a clinking pitcher of lemonade and a delec- this beautiful woman's porch, his heart had gone on a rest - 
ible mound of cookies. ‘‘ Please bring the porch table up, cure; it was more than calm; it was frankly critical of the ae 
ohn Warren. I hope you're as hungry as I am.”’ two charming little girls gazing at the porch—and him—in ghia 
\t the end of the third glass of lemonade fortunately no round-eyed wonder; it thought them a bit young sat 
ne had kept count of the cookies—he felt so much at ease, “Yes, | know them,” he answered: “a coupla kids I used 
appreciated and understood that he told her about the to go to school with’; and he bowed with the « rate 
etry } | ken a week to write ar t had fallen flat. reserve he imagined would have been Sherlo : 
e like tl | heare hose heart was doing 1 the 
| \ I ! | hn \\ Cl n negiecte her 
ly faSrinating 
ile ‘ | n to n 
ge he ywward he g ‘ nd pres 
e | ( st | ith he ind pre 11S y to send h 
2 a's por that night without fail. 
John Warren didn’t Know whether he ougnt to st nad ip 
: cite it the w one did at ) t dow! call Vie he left her house he had no intention o 
: { he rea kea ew] tl the other ¢ t to go home and have his father inquire ‘‘ Have SS 
a id. He cleared his throat and recited you made up those geometry conditions yet?” = 
ck His legs settled the matter; they took him to 
My life seemed crushed and dark and drear, Prince’s. He did not enter; a window near the 
_ Though straight I stood and ne'er a tear It was utterly disgusting, the way they grabbed his 
out Let fall. Then I beheld a shining star * processes’ and handed them back to him. He couldn't 
a And followed it afar far ; even be a man of the world and treat to banana splits 
= My cold, shining star. he hadn't the price. 
al. Margery, who had been sur him on Mrs 
hin He noticed that her dimples were puckered, and she Seymour's porch and who w over his gen 
vul kept a hand over her face for a couple of moments before erally queer behavior, imagined she sensed the diffi 
peaking; she was as nice and appreciative as ever. culty. In underscoring ‘Moonlight at Bay Head"’ 
You must let me have the rest of 1.” she insisted, she had gone too far. be r ol uurse he knew wl at she 
her “Sure; I can mail it to-night or bring it to-morrow had meant—that sl! 1} he ind wanted 
ked fternoon when I come to thin out the peonies.” him there with her i gl ‘\ Johr 
She hop 1 he wouldn't f rget to mail it to-night: Warren had discove "4 ) hi 
da uuld be delightful to get it with her letters at break which had settled thing I he 
ser] nt had bee eve ( ( I el | t 
you ee going so rippingly for John Warren that the seashore by a ge ‘ | \ é erheard 
old he Ww mndered il there h | not been SO sudden savu The pu itelS CVE ig wall SsCOV 
; insformation in his appear ‘erhaps he was losing ers a woman cares, the ga: : 
that wpie” lo« k the ilw ivs! igged h it. struggling ag st 
rare ’erhaps he was beginning to look a little like those tl ght of sé Tu I} 
: inning pictures of William Gillette as Sherlock Holmes keep ‘Xat's’ here P 
1 he thrilled over W ! John W 
he ‘His ver ‘ la e Vv ing round | way I 
id y \\ Forb eg mag ff 
have given as | deal for i glance in the | ill » riet 
irrot And what is ‘X ‘ 
on Cher t be ething out hi hat 
10 ping le ‘ \\ 
— to her e very poet hat girl | rt word | \ \ I 
Bing en the mar k | Ardent! ew best to ore 
song t Mar ce | lling just as they did 
maga ne pict es ‘ cl il \ 
nore You've all crown so treme e I lived here g M 
t g to he | Us 
man isked 
he w 
n ete Mare 
( we g f \ g 
e-] he 
ot detect I I 
| going to do dressmaking t 
was considering this ph g 
nomenon when a voice said He telt inderstood \ lered w \l 
‘Tohnny Forbes, whatever ar not appre ted | I ed f] ) 
you mooning through that win the w \Irs. Sevn | nad | illed | 
dow for? Bessieand Ihave been wh« 1 told her co ler a man’s bral 
watching you for hours.” is ttle empty att 1 so 
Mrs. Se east 
Ane i cruel blow, | he 
his mother always did « 
ing before she went away. With ( I he 
the cool, detached manner tin St way al ah st everyth I SO 
whichthegreat Sherlockachieved { those girl kids! 
his victories, he said: ‘I b ( \nyone tat r with 


rebuked him; besides | coat he w \ 
dressmaking.”’ Indicating th it | Was a VO 
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NNETTE GALE had been working all winter in the 
shop at Sudleigh, and now she had come back to 

her own farm, inherited from her grandfather a 

veal ago, and thought, as she went out at the back door 
n the early morning to look over the orchard and home 
lot, that she should never leave it again. She wasa lithe, 
brown, beautiful creature, with pointed finger tips and 
hands that looked, in their whiteness and delicate grace, 
n the shop told her, she never knew what 


it w to do a hand 


if, the ir] 
turn of work But she did know, 
for she had taken care of randfathet through his lor 


P ible: it, and she was olf the temperat that. fired 
| ‘ le en plunges in to spend itself in un 

le ‘ 

Th he most delight il ot \pril na 
b KWard s] ng, and she was jo lv thankful the een 
had come no faster, and that she was in time for the petal 
drift of che ry, peat ind Lpprle ntheu thrilling equence, 
The robin that had already begun to build in the tre ove! 
the back door « at her, nad sl talke back 
gay assurances of her good intent lle had taken that loca 
tion, he was indubitably telling her, because he understood 
the premises to be unoccupied, and now here was she, a tall, 


quick-moving figure in a dre 
and out as fast asa cat and banging the screen behind het 
Annette, assuring him of her good faith, had again that feel 
ing she often had, of futile regret over the lack of communi 
cation between humans and the rest of the animal world. 


the color ol | irkspur, 


gong 


| grat Sn ht, when she walked into the yard, a chipmunk had 
4run ne the wall, stopped, looked at her, and run 
on again na she Wa ehighted to see |} : because his 


tiny hand knocked at some old cell of memory and made 
her think of the one she had tamed when she was a little git 
in pinafores and ankle ties, that she wanted to stop him and 


stroke his striped back and lhe 


¢ him to welcome her home. 


Phat w: t he one bitter droy n the cup of her ple sure She 

had come home and there was nobody to cart The neigh 

bors would be friendly and bring er in bre dand pies ina 


offer to help until she was settled, but what was that to a 


ager longings? They could get on without 


her. They had got on all winter Chere was nobody to 
whom she made the difference of light and darkness, life and 
death And thinking that, as she walked through the or 
chard to the lower end where her land joined that of old 
Jerry Beales, the bright day grew gray about her, and her 


sprang back, as it did whenever her will released it for 
an instant’s freedom of rumination, to Martin Beales, old 
erry's grandnephew, the only near relation he had in the 


\nnette, standing there in the orchard, spoke aloud witha 
bitterness that seemed to stab at the April day and warn it 
she was not going to be happy, with this pang beating at het 
heart. ‘If ever anybody did,” she said, “he did.” 

And she meant that if ever man had loved woman, Martin 
Beales had loved her. But he had changed suddenly and 
for no obvious reason. Through her grandfather's illness h 


had been her help and st coming over after work to lift 


l 


grandfather, and doing a thousand little tasks to save her 
And though he had not spoken a word 
of love to her, he had let fall little prophetic promises that 
always took their lasting companionship for granted 
\lwavs he had, when he gave rein to lancy 


streneth and time. 


j 


_in the delight of 


inticipation, used the one phrase, ‘* We'll do it when my ship 
comes in 

Annette knew all about his ship. He was working for old 
Jerry, hard asa flint and nigh as the bark toa tree, and when 
he should have saved money enough from his wages his 
ship would have come in and then he would buy some land of 
his own Anne w we she was to be at the cdlo« k whe n 
that ship came in, smelling of spices and manned by dark 


sailors with rings in their ears and carrving strange Oriental 


birds in cages to sell in the town. She and Martin would be 


there together, holding hands, and when the cargo was all 
unloaded, bales of silk and aromatic woods and perhaps 
ambergris—for Annette came of scafari folk and her 


rg 


August, 19: 


THAT AIN’T 
WHAT I MEAN. 


imagination stopped at nothing—they would walk away 
together, rich as princes of the countries the ship ha 
come from, and be married and live together forevermore 
And after all, the vision of the ship only meant Marti: 


would save enough to buy a little land, and on that the 
iys of their life, but still 


would both work hard all the « 


ther. 


hi 


Once, after she had inherited her own farm, she had 
le a timid proffer of it to Martin. “I'd give you thi 
nut she had said 
3 he el ed het { ny \ ya in! 
e hi own wa in ( i fel Ow ke fi 
r | 1 le ning « ough 0 ) forward to an 
but dav’s work, an yme maiden shyness in he 
| and told her not to be forward again 
\ aT tood there, tl nkine the ¢ thing and ibsent! 
following the vista of old Jerry’s orchard beyond her own 
he heard a step and turned with a start, banishing he 
Cal he had learned to do when the world broke in 
m her. And there was Martin himself, beautiful to her 
eyes in his working clothes of warm blue and, she was at 
once sure, with a rush of happiness, of a like eagerness of 


clight in seeing her. There was something wildly free about 
Martin Beales, in his quick movements, the inquiring look 
of his blue eyes, something childlike even, as if he meant 
tremendously well by the world, but hardly knew how to 
meet it or whether it would meet him fairly in return 
\nnette used to tell him, when they laughed together over 
his bringing every atom of energy in him to avoid being donk 

I that he was too good for this world. And vet 


| ie deep roots of it, in his being so good 


in some trade, 


1 ER first quick instinct was to rush forward to meet him, 

but she remembered what she had been thinking only an 
instant before, until now this warm reality had driven the 
vision of him from her mind. And yet the vision too was 
real, and the dull regret and disappointment it brought, and 
the question it was ready now to put to her again. Why had 
he staved away from her all winter long? She was only in 
Sudleigh. If he could not have gone to her he could have 
written her a word. 

“O Annette!"’ he was calling, and he came on to her so 
fast, with outstretched hands, that he was not noticing how 
still she stood to meet him. “I just found out you wert 
home. Uncle saw vou get off the cars, but he never told me 
till this mornin’, I was just startin’ off fencin’, down in the 
lower pastur’, but when I begun I threw down my ax an’ 
says to myself, ‘I've got to see her ‘fore I'm a minute older 
or | dunno what'll happen to me.’”’ 

\nnette put out her hand and laid it in his. 
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How do you do, Martin?”’ said she. ‘I didn't see your 
e at the train. How did he stand the winter? He's well 
inced in years, seems if | remember.” 

lartin dropped her hand and stood looking at her as if it 
struck him instead of according his that cool, limp 


p. 

Why, Annette,” said he, faltering, ‘‘ain’t you well?” 

Oh, yes,” said Annette clearly, ‘I’m real well. I hope 

re the same,” 

Why, yes,’ said Martin wonderingly, ‘‘'course I'm well. 

ways be. I never think about it one way nor another. 

t ain't what | mean. You're so queer, Annette, You'r 
you're different.” 

hen suddenly Annette’s primness dropped away from 
like a cloak fallen at her feet. She felt it going and 

d herself for not having the self-control to snatch it back 


igain take refuge under its decorous fold She w 


iking without any considered volition, at 


nd the words 
ned to form themselves from the hot memory of het 
ering through the long winter when he had neglected her, 
they poured themselves out impetuously: ‘1 should 


I should seem different. It wouldn't surprise me if I 
ed like a pertect stranger to you an’ talked lke one 

It like one too all this time we aint laid eves on one 
her. An’ it wouldn't be surprisin’ if you looked like a 


inger to me too,” 


RB} iT, Annette,” said Martin miserably and so like an hon- 
est, sorry boy that she was Within one, as she would have 
d, of throwing her hurt pride to the winds and grasping 
gerly at their old companionship, “you went away.” 
‘Went away ?”’ she re- 
ited, her resentment 
ming back reénforced 
scorn of his futile argu- ' 
ent. ‘How far’dl go?” 
\nd she could have 
ten her unruly tongue 
the admission. She 
i told him in those few 
rds how hurt she had 
een, how piqued, how 
tranged. And he un- 
erstood it so. She saw 
it at once. His face 
eared, 
| know what you 
he said, “an’ | 
blame you. You're 
1 because I ain't been 
ryouan’ ain't wrote.” 
Am said Annette 
dly, trying to retrieve 
lost position by an 
ded dignity. dunno 
y | should expect you 
write.” 
\s she withdrew be- 
d the flimsy screen of 
evasion, Martin, in a 
sion of haste to make 
mself understood, 


ipon ol defense he 
ght have been sup 


ed to carry and gave 

self over to her en Ra, Riek 
He did not stop 

inalyze the haste that e. 

ved him; but if he had : 


pped he would have 
wn he could not fora 
ute bear to have her 
ik herself neglected 
unloved. 


| TELL you I know all 
ibout Pity he said, 
hat you must ha’ 
ved all winter an’ 
it you're believin’ now 
y, all along back, all 
time your gran'ther 
sick, las muchas told 
how I felt toward 
1. You knew how I 
t,an’ God's my witness 
ever doubted but you 
the same.” 
\nnette was silent, 
ing down at her feet. 
eemed to her he might 
r her heart beating 
ve the robin's song. 
You knew I was 
n’ up,"’ Martin went 
savagely, ‘“‘an’ you 
w what | was goin’ to 
when my ship come 
\n’ | didn’t put it 


**MR. BEALES,’’ SAID AN 
“WHEN DID YO 
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no plainer’n I did because my ship hadn't come in an’ I 
thought | hadn't any business to bind a girl down to promise 
me unless'n | could tell her what she'd a right to expect.” 

Annette tried to speak here, to recall a show of her prim 
dignity and tell him it was of no consequence and he'd 
better go back to his fencing now and let her get to digging 
round the peonies. gut she could not do it. Something 
within her that was stronger than foolish maidenly decorum 
forbade her lips the specious words. She saw how tre- 
mendously Martin meant what he was saying and she had 


to hear. 


‘You hadn't heen gone three days,"’ he went on angrils 
yet not, she cotNd see, angry with her, but only with the sad 
‘fore | was goin’ over to Sudleigh to see 
you an’ tell you I'd got a chance to buy the Trumbull place 
an’ pay somethin’ down an’ the rest on a mortgage. You 
went the ninth o’ November an’ ‘twas the thirteenth | 
found out. An’ I wouldn't write it to vou. I wanted to tell 
you an’ see how you looked, an’ | knew, as well as ever | 
knew anything in my life, things’d be settled with us for 
good an’ all. But you wa'n’t the first I was goin’ to tell. 
First I had to speak to Uncle Jerry, because he'd got 


ny mey I'd put by all the time I'd been workin’ for |! 
We agreed upon it, an’ he was to pay me 


mischances ol life 


i IX per cent, more n 
| could get at the bank. Well, | went into the house an’ 
asked him—'twas a cold day an’ he set pullin’ off his boots 
before the kitchen fire. I told him about the Trumbull 
place an’ I says, ‘I shall want my money right off now, 
principal an’ interest.’”’ 

Martin paused here, as if he found it impossible to go on. 
He looked at Annette imploringly, impatiently, and with a 


NETTE 4 VOICE THAT SOUNDED STARTLINGL' 


U MOVE THAT WIRE FENCE BETWIXT YOUR ORCHARI 


sort of anger, as if she might be expected to guess the rest 
and save him the hateful telling. 

“Well,” said she at length, seeing she had to prompt him, 
“what'd he say?” 

“avr repeated Martin bitterly. “Why, he said he 
hadn't got no money o’ mine an’ never had had.” 

‘Hadn't got it?’ she repeated in a daze. ‘‘ Where was 
it then?” 

‘“‘T asked him where ‘twas, an’ he said I'd been drawin’ it 
ight along. He didn't know what I'd spent it on. Mebb« 
I'd spent it on you,” 


On me?” cried Annette. The red of healthy blood 
ounted to her cheeks. She looked ragingly angry and so 
beautiful, in the flush of it, that Martin almost forgot his 
story in the unthinking ardor of love. ‘‘What d’you tell 

him?” 
2 | FOLD him,” said Martin, “I hadn't spent hardly a cent 
on you, an’ if you hadn't been the girl you be vou'd ha’ 


despised me for not seemin’ free an’ open-handed same's 
other fellers are when they're possessed about a girl. But 
| told him you knew every quarter of a dollar I saved 
brought the time so much nearer when we'd settle down to- 


ether tor good 

“What'd he say then?” 

Annette came a step nearer and looked earnestly in his 
unhappy face. She had forgotten her anger, against him 
and even against Uncle Jerry. She and Martin were side 
by side in a common cause and she was alive from top to toe 
with the triumphant knowledge that, in some way not yet 
defined, she had got him back, and indeed that he had not 
been a step away from 
her after all. 

“Say?” repeated 
Martin. ‘‘He didn't say 
anything. He just 
laughed.” 

3ut, Martin,” said 
she earnestly, remember- 
ing grandfather's scrupu 
lous system in business 
matters, ‘didn’t you have 
any writin’, a note or 
anything?” 


“No,” said he, again 

bitterly. ““Wa'n't la 

fool! But he never of- 

fered me none an’ some- 

how I never so much as 

thought of askin’ for it, 

An’ I wonder if vou 

would,”’ he added defen- 

sively, “your own rela- 

tion, your mot her's 
brother. 

“S'pos’n’ 't had been 
your gran’sir. Now | 
wonder if you would.” 

‘It don’t make no dif 
erence whether I would or 
not,’ said Annette. ‘I 
don't set up to be so terri- 
ble smart. The question 

is, what you goin’ to do? 
L’you go on workin’ for 


“y! | did iid he 
sulkily 


‘Now | wonder what 


‘twas be iuse I wasatraid 
hada kind 
ot a feelin’ if I kep my\ 
eve on him | should find 
out, sooner or later, how 
to get the better on hin 
But | didn’t let my wages 
roll up, not after that 
He had to pay me every 
Saturday night.” 

‘*An’ you kept on 
boardin’ with him, just 
you two, bachin’ it to 
gether,’ said Annett« 
“I don't see how vou 
could set down to the 
table together, nor | 
you had a word to say 
one another.’ 

“We didn't,” said Mar 
tin with a grim relish. 
“We ain't spoke a word 
except about the chores 
an’ the critters for 
six months.” 


to leave him 


rO HER OWN EARS, 
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PRIL fretted at the third-floor hall- 
room window of Mrs. Brashear’s 
highly respectable rooming house, 

breathing soft and warm, a suppliant for 
admittance. For its*own blind purposes 
of spring it desired entry—to flush that 
bleak and tidy abode with its languorous, 
feminine scents; to ruffle the hair which 
sprouted, stiff, saturnine and correct 
from the ribbed forehead of the bleak 
and tidy young man bending over a 
le lo« 
*- and five is seven, and nine is 


thirty-six,”’ murmured the lodger with 
the ledger. 
Growing impaticnt, April rattled the 


ish. It annoyed the toiler, that insist- 


ent crepitation. It accentuated the un- 
seasonable warmth. A drop of moisture, 
crawling on his brow, suggested that 
relief measures were in order. It did 
not occur to him to lay off his decorous 
if slightly bluc 


iridescent black coat. 
Che figures which, drawn up in military 
columns, acted as jealous custodians of 


August, 19 


brought down the prey. As he crou 
over it in the corner, his cheek ble« 
from a shallow gash (the towel 1 
dying revenge) the door opened an 
astonished face appeared. Valent 

Of all the people in an overpopul 
world whom he would have prefe 
not to see at that inauspicious mom 
Valentine was the chiefest Valent 
the darling Oo late, he rom 
be le« ked, g illa it, tortunate vo 
whom he had so long admired in sil 
shy, furtive hero worship, returned 
this lamentably inopportune mom 
to Grove Street, whence he had start: 
his vivid and famous career. Now th 
lodger suffered from a minor nervous 
access, centering in his Adam's app 
which caused him in moments of emo 
tional pressure to speak and swalloy 
simultaneously with a vocal result not 
unlike the emission of a single bubbk 
from a jug. 


HEREFORE when the newcomer, 
with atwinkle in his eye, elaborat« 
inquired, ‘‘Is this my old friend, Or 
Haines?” the lodger replied, ‘‘Glook 
perceive it is. 
are you doing, Haines? 
“Ch-ch-chasinz a butterfly.” 
Valentine surveyed the wreckag 
“Sure it isn't a rhinoceros?”’ he ask 
“Or,” he amended, observing the wid 
spread trail of the inkwell, “‘a cutth 


fish?” 
“No,” panted the literal Haine 
“it’s a butterfly. I've got him.” 


“Indeed? And what 
to do with him?”’ 

“Kall him.” 

Valentine stared. ‘“‘Why?” 

‘He asks questions."”’ 

**Does he really? Let’s have a look 

There was a feeble flutter of brig! 
wings as Valentine lifted the hat 
Gently picking up the stunned creatu 
: he set its quivering splendor in the su 
light. 

“IT know this chap,"’ he said. “\W 


used to call him Silverwing when I w 


are you goil 


a boy. Grapta interrogationis is | 
society, name, from the question m 
he carries. What's he been asking \ 
Ilaines?”’ 


“Everything.” 
“Inquisitive little atom, 
Well lor instance 


‘Can't you read?’ 


isn't | 


his daily toil at the offee, were marti 
nets, censorious of shirt-sleeved servi 
tors Therefore when he did a bit of 
extra work on a Sunday (knowing no 
better wav—nor, indeed, any other 
way —of spending a useless holiday) he I 
remained faithful to the ingrained dis 
cipline 
A bird exulted outside—a most undisciplined bird, a 


riotous celebrant of the spring, a piper of Pan, a prophet of 
turbulent stirrings in the sap which rose, hot and eager, to 
swell the leafage of the lone maple where the melodist 
perched; an excitant of other vernal urgencies, too, in the 
veins of the children of earth, even of the great city which 
has all but forgotten Pan, if ever it knew him. Opening his 
window, the lodger let in the voice, eager and sweet against 
the rumbling kettledrum of the Sixth Avenue L, and looked 
about for something to throw at the singer. The cork of an 
ink bottle was the only missile available. It fell short, but 
the bird moved on with a startled and indignant twitter. 
Che figurer resumed his figuring, sunk in an arid and orderly 
obliviousness. 


WW flickered below him—on his table—acrocs 
the precisely mustered columns—against the dun wall, 
when he glanced up, surprised and petulant. 
warm and perfumed that it might 
hovering lips, buoyed above him 
fragility. 

Che intrusive butterfly swoo; 
light on the table, and aligl t¢ 
edge, all a-quiver like a blade. 


A stir of air so 
have exhaled from soft, 
in apparition of bright 


d down to a splash of sun- 
d, its wings closed to a thin 
Traced on the marbled dun- 
and-gray of the under wing the man descried a tiny but pet 
fect interrogation mark in glowing silver 

A portent! The sign of the 


float ing 


question, the eternal why, 
in between his narrow walls from the 
outer spring, on the breath of troublot 
impertinently 


ind seducing odors, 
projecting its query into a life which had 
prematurely finished with interrogatories and passed on to 


tlaccid acceptances, interrupting the even processes ol the 


ledger, svmbol of all that is reasonable, orderly and correct. 


I HAVEN’T BEEN FAIR AND HONEST,’ SHE DECLARED 


MIS! 


E BEEN KEEPING YOU AROUND FOR MY OWN PURPOS 


Outside April murmured in the tree. There is nothing 
either reasonable or orderly or correct about April. By its 
magic it distilled a sudden wine, the fumes of which en- 
tered the brain of the accountant and exorcised all the hg 
ures in one sweeping eviction. That way madness comes. 
He should never have opened the window to April! 


"TCHE fragile and lovely intruder flattened its wings, reveal- 

ing a splendor of glossy browns, deepening to a fringe of 
purple. Rapt in a mesmeric contemplation, the lodger sat, 
seeking answers to the query which April had sent him 
through its chosen messenger and finding only echoes within 
himself. Presently he stretched forth his hand to grasp, 
like one in a dream, an evil, constricting dream. The visi 
tant flashed over to his cot and settled on the pillow, only to 
flash to an upper corner of the ceiling as the man followed. 
Then began the pursuit, undertaken with sedate purpose, 
but continued with mounting passion, as the man followed 
the white fire of the question mark, burning itself into his 
mirrored from a thousand facets of his brain 
out of which the light had all but died as the years sub 
merged him. He would have the answer to that query, to 
all the queries if he had to crush the flashing messenger to 
fragments. The purport of life. The meaning of it all. The 
why of his own pallid and clerkly existence. 

“T'll get you yet!”’ he shouted aloud. 

Snatching up his respectable soft hat, he swung it wildly, 
making frantic leaps in the air, goatlike and absurd. The 
fugitive, skirting the ceiling, eluded his blows and led him a 
mad, destructive chase. The washstand reeled from his path. 
Che two <¢ h irs COWC red in the ir corners, His single book- 
shelf went down in ruins, his table crashed, his cot collapsed 
under his weight as he leaped upon it for the final lunge which 


consciousness, 


"cried Orel Hair 
ar ‘ ‘ 


] 
Wi 


‘Tle’s asking what 


LABLY. use of life?” 


A glimmer of mingled comprehensi 
and pity shone momentarily in tl 
of Valentine. ‘ Ah, ves! We 

to that question soon or late—all of us that have any im 
nation. But you—I should have supposed yours was t 
most placid, even existence in the world.”’ 

“That's the hell of returned Orel Haines, with 
genuineness of despair, the emphasis of which no intentios 
profanity could have equaled. He drew a tremulous breat 
emitted an explosive ‘‘Glook!”’ and burst through the bon 
of a long-preserved reticence with an abandon which la 
bare his whole life to the sympathetic listener. It was ; 
arid tale; the apotheosis of the commonplace; the history 
a human fungus that had awakened too late, to find its 
undetachable from its fixed and featureless position in 1 
business and social world, looking at life alternately throu 
the bars of a bookkeeper’s cage and the window of a di 
side-street rooming house. 

I once went to college !"’ said Orel Haines. 

His bitterness was not lost upon Valentine. 


7 Wwe you need, Haines,”’ he said, ‘‘is a post-gradua 
/ course in the University of Life. I don’t belie 
you've ever had it.” 

“T haven't. And I’m not likely to have.” 

‘I’ve come here to offer it to you. While you may n 
think it, and I may not look it, I’m your fairy godmoth« 
Haines, and Silverwing, whom you've been so shameful 
persecuting, is one of my attendant sprites.”’ 

‘‘[ don’t know what you mean,” said Orel Haines dully. 

“Use your imagination, man. It may suggest to you th 
other people besides yourself have troubles. 
can’t work any more.” 

“T can't do anything else,’’ said Orcl Haines piteously 

“So in steps Fate. You need a change out of this pla 
I need a change into it. A swap! What do you say?” 
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igust, 1921 


ou—you want tocome backhere? To Mrs. Brashear’s?”’ 

‘To this very room of yours which use » to be mine, and in 
ich I worked like a human dynamo. Call it superstition 
temperament or what you like, I’ve the feeling that if I 
n get back here I can work again. Therefore I wi int to rent 
is room from you on your own terms. 


Is ita gor 
“But glook! 


what would I do, Mr. Valentine? 


O TO my apartment at the Regalton. Apparently your 

a present life isn’t much good to you. I propose an ex- 
ange. Try mine. Take over the whole show. Take my 
artment, take my clothes—we're about of a build—take 
books, my booze and my tobacco. Take my name and 
rsonality, if you think you can have any fun with’em. I've 
en away so much that I’m not well known personally, and 
su can get away with it if you're careful. Be Valentine, 

e rising young author and pli iywright. Give interviews. 

rite autographs. Send letters to the papers; I've been 

rring up some trouble in spin da? world lately, by the 
iy; I'll give you the clip ping I'll stand for anything you 

» and pay you a hundred a week to carry you in proper 

yle. All I ask is is ae to get away from myself and 

erything about me while I finish a hurry-up job that has 
n King in my Crop. 
ght glimmered up from the depths of the lodger’s still 
es, . gleam of the first flame of adventure to color that 
aded spirit for many a long year. 

‘It’s only for six weeks, you know,” said the persuasive 

idder, as though the matter of time would count. 

“Two,” said Haines, 
though with visible 
effort, and added, 

Glook!”’ 
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“If you did he wouldn't understand it. No, Betty; 
you're too dangerous. And I don't want him hurt. It’s 
really an awfully decent mouse, with a—a limpid sort of a 
soul when you know him; rather pathetic, in his way. 
I imagine he came pretty near the suicidal stage, just from 
she ‘er dullness of life.’ 

‘That's readily remedied,’’ declared the girl promptly. 
“But how am I to get in touch with him?”’ 

“Go to the Regalton and call on him.” 

“It wouldn’t be proper,’ she 

“Anything that Miss Betty Rale igh does takes on the 

eal of propriety because she does it,’’ declared Valentine. 

“Be sides, this is a most correct mouse,” 

‘Then he'k He shocked.’ 

“No. He’s too innocent. He’ 
and, quite possibly, pleased.” 

“‘Possibly,’’ admitted Miss Raleigh demurely. “But on 
whi it pretext am I to invade his mousish privacy?”’ 

“I thought that you might play the rdle of a woman re- 
porter, seeking an interview with the rising young 
light.’ : 

“Modesty, thy name is Valentine! 
that you're away, won't he?”’ 

‘But he’s to be M irk Vale —_ himself 
you understand? 


ll be surprised and alarmed 


literary 
But he'll just tell me 


Didn't I make 
I told him if any interviewers 1e, 
give ‘em all they wanted, see of course, they didn't 
know me. It quite woke him up.” 

“Oh, I see. I’m supposed not to know you. 


Take your 
six weeks, Val,’’ said Miss Raleigh confidently. 


“Go and 


II 


bury yourself. If you're e ~xhumed\ before your time I shall 


confess defeat and look in the mirror for my first wrinkle. 
-: urtain rises on that thrilling and original drama, ‘The 

Capture of Orel Haines,’ to-morrow evening at six-thirty.” 

But on the morrow there was a late-hour illness in the 

‘ast of the play of which Miss Rz aleigh was star, entailing extra 
iad irsals; and on the morrow’s morrow more complications 
which piled up and extended and interwove in that disas- 
trous manner known to the stage, until, when the harassed 
young actress finally had time to draw breath, so many days 
had gone that she had only a scant week left wherein to make 
mouseproof the trap in which Orel Haines was already nib- 
bling the cheese of life and finding it flavorsome but un- 
Satisly 

ys II 
IRST PuHone: Brr-rr-rr-rr 

tine s apartment? 

SECOND PHONE: 

First PHONE: Oh, Mr. Valentine! 
your voice at last tv been trying 

SECOND PHONE: I 


Hello! Is this Mr. Valen- 


I'm so glad to hear 


] beg vour pardon. Glook! You've 


made a mistake, I’m afraid. It isn't - 
First PHONE ( plead \ Please! I know you don’t 
know m« this 1 t see iwfully impertinent, but —— 
SECOND PHONE: No; that isn't it. bu look! 


isn t it, 


FIRST PHONE (enthusiastical I'm so interested in your 
work! Quite crazy about it. ‘| try to write a little myself, 
Mr. Valentine. And I got an assignment from The Scrap- 
Basket to interview you on modern tendencies in American 
literature. The editor 
told me you were dread- 
fully difficult to get to 


“Two! Why two?” 

‘I have a fortnight's 
vacation due me. 
Otherwise I am sure 
that the change would 
interfere with my work. 
! am a man of regular 
bits, Mr. Valentine.” 

‘Oh, right cried 
the other desperately. 

Phat's something. 
Perhaps after you've 
tried it you'll stick.’ 
Orel Haines shook his 
head. “‘When can you 


To-morrow.” 

In the splash of radi- 
nee on the table Sfl- 
verwing slowly spread 
he purple-fringed 
brown of its pinions. 

A moment later it 
luttered, floated to the 
vindow and was gone 

»the glamour andthe 
ory of the outer world. 


II 

N A PRIVATE sit- 
ting room of an up- 
wn hotel, so quiet and 
npretentious that it 
id not even a name, 
it lived by number 
lone, Valentine uttered 
subdued but impas- 
oned cry, ‘‘ Help, 
etty 

‘What is it, Val? 


Have vou been murder 


} 


g someone Or are 
ju only in love? 

Do you want that 
ne-act play before you 


| for Europe?” 
‘Oh! As serious as 
it? Tell Betty all.” 
He told her all that 
he thought expedient 
bout Orel Haines. 
‘What do you expect 
ie to do about it?” 
‘*‘Get me my six 
weeks. Make the new 
ife so interesting to Mr, 
rel Haines that he 
von't be able to break 
ut until we loosen up 
he mousetrap.”’ 
“As . piece of cheese 
| may be all that you 
uply. But I don’t care 
1 your metaphor, and 
don't know your 
iouse. What manner 
mousie is he? How 


“Oh, I don’t know. 
(Thirty, or fifty, or 
aybe a hundred. 
Vith his kind it doesn't 
any difference.”’ 
‘An enticing picture. 
Vhat’s to be my 


talk. But if you knew 
how interested I am in 
everything that you do 
I'm sure you'd see me. 

SECOND PHONE: Well, 
I —that is—Glook! 

W hat 
funny noises this re- 
ceiver mi ike s! Can you 
hear them? 

SECOND PHONE: No. 
Yes. Er—when do ,ou 
wish to come? 

First PHONI 
cally ): Oh, how good of 
you! Let me see. To- 
morrow’'s Sunday, isn’t 
it; could I come in the 
afternoon’ at 
three? 

SECOND PHON! 
Three o'cloc k You 
have the address? 

First PHONE: Oh, 
ves! So good of you. 
Good-bv. 

SECOND 


ecstatt- 


PHON! 
Good-by 

(Interval of nineteen 
hours, forty-two min- 
utes and twelve sec onds 
as accurately reckoned 
by Orel Haines. 


THERE anything 
peculiar about me, 
Mr. Valentine?”’ in- 
quired Miss Raleigh, 
leaning forw: ird to gaze 


with childlike soliciti 
into Orel Haines’ face. 
She was seated in 
the deepes downiest 
chair which the luxuri 
ous apartment afforded. 
Soft shimmers of light 
rippling across het 
brown dress as she 


moved surge sted the 
hue of a butterfly’'s 
wing, a hue so rare and 
precious that it turns 
to purple as vou look. 
Much the same light 
was in Miss Raleigh's 
eyes, and a suggestion 
of its sheen in her hair. 
But her host 
opportunities! was 
looking 
eyes nor her hair, but 
with a bewildered ex 
pression at something 
of alien signifi ance. 
‘‘Have I, for in- 
ntinued 
powder on 


waster ol 


neither at her 


stance,” she « 

anxiously, 

my nose hes 
Yes. Glook, 

said Orel Haines. 

“Well, which? And 


what? And why?” she 


” 


asked, smiling. 
“Your pin,” he said, 


with a hall subdued 


ethod? Am I to flirt 
ith him?” 


“VAL, I JUST WANT TO SEE HIM BEFORE I LEAVE. 


YOU’VE GOT 


TO FIND HIM 


convulsion of the throat. 


AND BRING HIM BACK”’ Continued on Page 112) 
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BOUT once in so often some man of distinction, 
whose opinion on certain subjects has undoubted 
weight whenever and wherever he offers it, forgets 

his natural masculine caution and says publicly and 
frankly what he thinks about women’s clothes. Now you 
must have noticed that when people speak frankly they 
never have anything pleasant to say. So the remarks of 
these criticizing gentlemen about feminine fashions are 
always full of such words as “immodest” and ‘“‘unhealth 
ful,’ and may even go so far as to contain the highly 
colored —but somewhat indefinite —ad jective “‘ indecent.” 

Only recently Doctor Eliot, beloved and wise president 
emeritus of Harvard, has been quoted in the newspapers 
as having been moved inthis manner: ‘‘We ean see the 


wav women dress on any Boston street. Our mothers 
would call it an indecent way. These young women 
don’t want to be indecent. They merely want to be 


fashionable and pretty. But the clothes are immodest. 
And they have a psychological effect. They tend toward 
immodesty in manner.” 

And his opinion was doubtless uttered seriously and 
sincerely, and also doubtless made an impression on the 
minds of some of his hearers—the elderly 
minds, that is. But the women in that audience! Were 
they impressed? Did they agree? Are they willing to 
admit that Boston maids and Boston matrons are given 
to indecent dressing and immodesty of manner resulting 
therefrom? No; I am willing to wager a considerable 
sum that Doctor Eliot’s feminine hearers, both old and 
young, smiled tolerantly, and forgot his words before they 
went on their next visit to their dressmaker. Women have a 
way of not listening very hard when men begin to give their 
ideas on feminine fashion, provided, of course, that the 
speaker is not a style designer of international reputation or 
their own tailor. 

And honestly, considered with an open mind, with no 
hampering prudishness or preconceived notions of how 
women should or should not be attired, were women's 

clothes ever more grace ‘ful, ever more healthful, ever more 
interesting? Provided, of course, they are chosen and worn 
with that invaluable human condiment, good taste. 


masculine 


In the Dark Ages Ti hirty Years Ago 


NDEED, the simple one-piece dresses of to-day, with their 

soft sashes, their graceful, easy draperies, their collarless 
necks, their loose sleeves, approximate in beauty and grace 
the costume of ancient Greece, which has ever been consid- 
ered the height of artistry and (oh, prosaic, yet wonderful, 
virtue!) comfort. In this latter characteristic to-day’s styles 
may be said to excel evén the Greek dress, for, like their 

lympians, the Greeks “ paced in unblown, ample garments 
from pleasure to pleasure,’’ and in the needs and stresses 
of modern American life amplitude, unless well restrained, 
would be maddening. Likewise, and particularly in Novem- 
ber and March, it is impossible that feminine garments 
should be entirely ‘‘unblown.” We cannot “temper the 


WE CAN SEE THE WAY 


WOMEN DRESS ON ANY 


rO BE INDECENT. 
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winds of heaven” to suit the fashions of 
our femininity. 

Think back into the dark ages of twenty 
to thirty years ago, before woman was 
willing to have the world know that she 
was a biped. Do you remember the wide, 
hampering cloth skirts, lined throughout, 
and weighing pounds and pounds and 
pounds? And do you remember the 
pinched-in waists, with the attendant 
bulges above and below them? And do 
you remember the high-boned and stiff 
ened stock collars, which bound the neck 
like a band of metal, and in summer the 
shirt waists with stiff starched cuffs, and 
collars as stiff and starchy and as high 
as the execrable stock aforementioned? 
Were these beautiful? Were they health- 
ful? Were they sensible? Yet our 
mothers wore them, the same mothers 
who, Doctor Eliot. tells us, would con- 
sider the present styles immodest. 

And there were other “‘hideosities”’ of 
that time. Think of the lined and boned 
waists, the huge stiffened sleeves, the several long petticoats, 
the tight armholes and the hats that sat high on top the 
coiffure and had to be insecurely stayed there by at least 
three daggerish hatpins. Consider the weight of that cos- 
tume, and the aching of the wrists that women endured on a 
wet or stormy day holding up those skirts and petticoats 
from the street. It would be necessary to return to medieval 
times to find a costume more senseless, more hampering. 

Sirce my memory doesn’t. go back to crinoline days, I 
shall say nothing of them, but I doubt if the most ardent 
condemner of the styles of to-day would like to see women 
again in hoop skirts. Nor do I imagine that the bustle would 
be welcome, that hot and heavy pillow of wire and stuff.ng 
that gave to the curve below the waist at the back a sudden 
ridiculous robustness like to nothing in art or nature. And 
what about the era of skin-tight sleeves, when every woman 
had to put on her hat before she did her waist, because, once 
dressed, she couldn’t get her hands up to her head unless 
she ripped something somewhere ? 

And oh, dear friends, if you will look back into the news- 
papers-of those various times, you will see that great, good 
and wise men were speaking in earnest condemnation of 
exactly those styles! And I must also invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that the women of those times, even as the 
women of to-day, quite disregarded these masculine dia- 
tribes, and only changed the fashion when they were good 
and ready to do so, laughing in their sleeves, either large or 
small, as they did so, I am sure. 
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eLadies,God Bless em, Their Frocks and Fritts 


By REESE 


But with the entrance of women into business lif 

with their venturing away from the strict confines of t 

home, with their taking up of outdoor sports—and 

of these things have largely come about in the | 

score of years—there has come a widespread and radi 

change in their manner of clothing themselves. Spor 
in particular have helped, and the bicycle began it, for 1 
memory tells me that women could and did play tennis 
long skirts, although they were not capable of doing t 
Russian-ballet tennis of Mlle. Lenglen or the sturdy ru 
and leap of Molla Bjurstedt or May Sutton. But t 
bicycle at least required a shorter and therefore a light 
skirt. 

Observe how, one by one, the hampering, restricted, 1 
healthful parts of woman's dress have been discarded. Ev 
the corset is light and supple, a changed and mellow 
garment indeed from the steel armor which once embra 
the lower ribs in a viselike grip. The fashionable eight 
and twenty inch waist of other years is gone, and with it 
have disappeared its attendant unsightly bulges. Clothing 
has grown lighter in weight, and what weight there is in it 
hangs from the shoulders, as it should, instead of from th: 
hips. The stiff high collar is in the limbo of forgotten things, 
although frantic efforts have been made now and then to 
revive it. But the women will have none of it. They are 
too sublimely comfortable in their becoming low collars. 


G randmothers in Bathin g Suits 


UT what about those dreadful short skirts?” objects 

someone; and perhaps it was to those that Doctor Eliot 
alluded. Now, come, are they dreadful? It is perfectly 
true, as any good dressmaker will tell you, that there is 
certain length where every woman must cut her skirt to lx 
right in line and not spoil the effect of her height or he: 
carriage. This length varies with each individual. But 
aside from the possible effect of beauty marred, is there any 
thing essentially immodest in a short skirt, consider« 
honestly? For women are bipeds, and it is useless to deny 
it—especially in the present state of the fashions. And it is 
not a crime, is it? 

What is the skirt, anyway, but an arbitrary adornment of 
the body, without any special backing save custom an 
fashion? In riding breeches women do not necessarily either 
look or act immodestly, even to the sensitive, prudish ey: 


The most conventional and dignified of grandmothers puts 


on a knee-length bathing suit and gives not the faintest 
shudder at her reflection, but strolls on the beach and sits o1 
the sand among the men of her family and acquaintance 
yea, and before strangers, many of them—not abating on 
jot of her dignity. These appearances are sufficient proo! 
that to possess legs and let the world know it is not in 
modest. 

Highly moral and religious audiences go to lecturt 
where pictures of savage women are shown in the scanties 
of attire, but are not condemned thereby. And from al 
this we may deduce that it is not wrong to have legs, nor 
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WOMEN DON’T WANT 


gust, 1921 


the President 


McMEIN 


By NEYSA 


t 
Told 10 
CorinNgé Lowe 
is 
t 
nee f HE Red Cap looked from Mrs. Farnham to me, 
be and the Red Cap’s eye was eloquent. When a 
4 station porter, experienced in the ways of golf 
vs, ash-blond valises and glossy, brunette suitcases, 
ur iddenly confronted by a rough store box filled with 
; thing that weighs like lead, his romantic sense is 
| ly toovercome him. Why shouldn't he suppose that 
; assisting the start of a mystery story rather 
t :, in the start of a journey, particularly when the owner 
; the store box is accompanied by another lady with 
“ee large rectangular package under her arm? 
h ‘It's all right,’’ I breathed reassuringly; ‘we're 
eg ‘ing to do the President.” 
aNe®, Then he did look daunted, and backed away from 
die ic box as if it were an infernal machine. 
a “No, no,"’ I said quickly; “that box hasn't any 
“ mbs in it—nothing but plaster; and this’’— pointing 
» the object under my arm—‘“‘is my drawing board. 
\Ve're going to Washington to make a sketch and a 
ratue of President Harding.” 
: He was evidently relieved and at once summoned 
Biot her porters, and presently Mrs. Farnham and I were 
slic irding the Washington train. One porter carried 
CEI) box of plaster, another my drawing board, and a 
“ ird the less radical luggage in the shape of bags. 


} It was the first of such scenes attending our expedi- 
Bi 2 in. In every station, hotel and train where we ven- 
~ ired we had to overcome preliminary scruples on the 


am irt of porters. But we did not mind it. There are 
= rsonal events so impressive that all attendant cir- 
| wag imstances seem unimportant. Mrs. Farnham and | 
7 id been given permission to sit in the executive cham- 
F until we had achieved respectively a bust and a 
- —" etch of the President, and the prospect was moving, 
i though Mrs. Farnham had done a bust of the late 
inant resident Roosevelt and other artists had shared with 
ey the honor of portraying a Chief Executive during 
et s presidential term. But this was the first time that 
é ore than one artist had been privileged 
_— settle in the executive chamber for an 
lefinite stay. 
ol ; \fter we got to our hotel that afternoon ‘ 
om went at once to the White House. The #4 
tendants there were as 
Seite prepared for us as the Lg 
aties ed ( ap ha | bee nat the Y 
al ennsylvania Station. 
— he man who admitte d + 
and our forbidding A a 
igvage looked startled 
il we explained. Then > LUNN 
were met by the most % 
ger codperation. In 
than half an hour we . i 
that we were two ~ 
iddins supplied with 
odern conveniences, 
rhe White House un \ 


r President Warren G. 
rding has been given 

itmosphere by the Executive and his 
inges its effect, just as the 


family which 
skies vary the effect of Mont 
im As every painter knows, white is never just white. 
tlways holds the reflection of some color. Of course in 
White House there are always the Blue Room and the 
reen Room, but the general atmosphere is different. Just 
present I think I should call the White House the Pink 
suse. I don’t mean anything like a boudoir. It is no soft, 
rvating pink, but the rose of the sunrise by the seashore. 


Taking the €ase Out of Easel 


| Bow minute you meet the first attendant or official con- 
nected with the executive mansion nowadays you get the 
pression that he has taken all his setting-up exercises, 
id his last note, seems to think he has heard a band around 
« corner and is wearing a full set of grouch absorbers. As 
rs. Farnham summarized the impression: ‘It’s a house 
ned up to the sunshine and winds until every germ of 
p and ill-humor has been killed.”’ 
\WWe were met by Mr. George Christian, the private secre- 
y of the President, and conducted by him at once to the 
ne of our work. ‘I am afraid,” he said, “it isn’t a very 
1] place for you to work.” 
(his surmise was correct. If ever a single room embodied 
the mistakes that could be committed by a studip it is 
executive chamber with its important-looking chairs, 
heavy desk, its green carpet and its numerous windows. 
light all streamed in from the sides instead of from the 
», and the shadows were on the floor. 
Our equipment was limited to the drawing board and 


k which I had brought with me and the large box of 
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th ‘ plaster that had aroused such uni- 


versal suspicion during our trip to 

Washington. For the rest of our tools 

we were dependent upon the White 

House. A table for Mrs. Farnham 

and an easel for me had to be impro- 

vised. My easel was finally achieved 

by placing together two of the large, 

important-looking chairs and protect- 

\ ing their handsomecovering with news- 

papers from the sprays of chalk that 

accompany my efforts. A large log 

from the fireplace was lifted across the 

arms of the chairs, and against this 

support I placed my drawing board. 

It was too high for me, and I had to 
perch on the arm of one chair. 

“Well,” I said to Mrs. Farnham, 

“it’s the best we could do; but it has 

certainly taken the ease out of easel.”’ 


\ “Don’t talk to me,” she replied. ‘‘ Where are 
they ever going to get me a table?” 

\ The White House was filled with tables, but 
they were all of the ‘‘dressy”’ variety. To find 


one suitable for staging the sculptor’s armature 
and plaster was a quest that sent scouts running every- 
where about the great mansion. At last a table was found 
that was absolutely individual; it was brown and queer 
shaped and covered with cobwebs. What its original service 
had been nobody seemed to know. All that we did know 
was that it was much too low for cheerful execution. And 
to understand Mrs. Farnham’s expression upon accepting 
it you must realize that making a statue is almost as fussy 
a job as making mayonnaise. I have seen sculptors work 
for hours trying to get ideal conditions. 

My friend’s efforts with plaster are almost as explosive 
as my work with chalk. To guard the executive chamber 
against these volcanic eruptions, we laid newspapers under 
and all around her table. We encircled my easel with the 
same defenses, and by the time we left that afternoon the 
executive chamber wanted only a few old pasteboard lunch 
boxes to make it look exactly like a picnic ground. 

It was funny enough when we weren't in it. But to say 
that we added an element of humor is employing what is 
usually termed artistic restraint. All the time we worked in 
the White House we wore artist’s aprons. Now, an artist's 
apron doesn’t stay clean more than five minutes after one 
has commenced work. Even in its spick-and-span stages 
it contributes a certain comedy touch, and I am sure that 
even when President Harding came in upon us the next 
morning we must have looked as out of place as a pair of 
goloshes with the royal crown and ermine mantle. 

Promptly at nine o’clock the President walked into the 
Executive Chamber, and promptly at nine o'clock we were 
glad we had voted as we had. We were logical about this 
I don’t mean mere feminine logic either. Our gratification 


was due, not to the fact that he is a man of handsome ap- 
pearance but that his good looks are of the type which 
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they are. No one who has seen merely a photograph 
of President Harding knows how he really looks. Photo- 
graphs give you the robust modeling of the nose and 
brow and chin, but they fail to convey the kindliness 
of the blue-gray eyes or the smile—sometimes merry, 
sometimes whimsical, sometimes almost sad—which 
plays so often about his mouth. 

He looked at us for an instant after the introduction, 
and we both felt that he knew us already as well as your 
family always thinks it knows you. It isa gift of his 

this swift penetration of character; and nobody can be with 
him for five minutes without realizing this equipment. 

Then he smiled down at us. ‘‘ Well, girls,’’ he asked, “‘is 
there any particular way you want me to sit?” 

We asked him how he usually received his callers, and he 
said that it was from the right. We both looke d discomfited. 

‘But I can easily receive from the left if that is easier for 
you,” was his immediate response to this look. 

“If you could—if it wouldn't be any trouble,’’ we both 
stammered in chorus. 


He Gives Them the “fob or the Truth 


S° WE started in at once upon our job of ‘“‘smoking out”’ 
the President. We ourselves moved many of the chairs 


about, and then we got our respective equipment—with 
accompanying newspapers—into the most advantageous 
positions. 

A few minutes afterw ve started to work 


SO did t he 


President. During the two days that we wert installe 1 in 
the executive char r he must have received at least two 
hundred callers Some of these came 1 ely for the purpose 
of meeting him, but by far the grea 1umber wanted 
either jobs or legislation favoring their i ests. We could 
not help overhearing much of the conversation that went on, 
and if we needed any arguments regarding President Hard 
ing’s fitness for his responsibilities, we should have found 
them in his manner of meeting all these people who wanted 


something from him 

Mr. Harding has been accus¢ 
and “‘geniality."’ From these ‘‘blemishes”’ certainly can 
not defend him. He is “ pleasant”’ and he is “genial.” But 
those who represent him as a sort of presidential Pollyanna 
need to see him with the office-seekers. They would realize 
then that although he may yield his smile he never yields 
his opinions. 

As I sat there watching him and listening to him for thos 
two days I made, in fact 


much of “‘ pleasantness”’ 


i differentiation which, simp 


it is, had never before occurred to m« here are two tvpes 
ol pleasant people: One of these gives in and the other 
gives. President Harding is decidedly of the latter typ 

He gives you a full and eager consideration, your charactet 
and equipment and environment. Then he gives an equal 
amount of consideration to the job or legislation which vor 
want. If you fit the job, he gives it to vo If not, he gives 
you the truth, which is, that you are not fit for the jol 

In either case you leave him with the impression that he 


your friend. This, of course, could not be a 
mere political dexterity of manner. It is th 
dent Harding’s real gift to everybody, the 
out of a nature that loves its fellow man 

To be concrete: There was a man who cani 
ing for an appointment in his own city. 

The President, after hearing of his training and history, 
told him that he could not meet the requirements of this post 


complished by 
result of Presi 


constant going 


to Mr. Hard 
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This 


is the second of a new 


sertes of Lad Stories, 
The first appeared in the July issue. 


AD had come to the place when he was a four- 
month puppy, mahogany-and-snow of coat, 
with absurdly tiny, white forepaws and with 

dee p-set, sorrowlul, dark eyes, behind which lurked 
not only an occasional imp of mischief but a soul. 
The baby collie had whole-heartedly adopted the 
lakeside homestead as his own personal realm; 
and the mistress and the master as his exclusive 


personal gods. 


In turn, he had almost at once been ac- 


cepted as a permanent and valued member of the household. 
For—-even in the months of ganglingly leggy awkwardness 
which generally separate furry puppyhood from dignified 


collie maturity 


Lad gave sure promise of his quality. 


He 


was such a dog as is found perhaps once in a generation; the 
super-collie that neither knows nor needs such things as 
whip and chain and that learns the law with bewildering 
swiftness; a dog with a brain and a mighty heart, as well as 


an endless fund of lovableness and of gay courage. 


Month 


by month the youngster developed into a massive giant, his 


orange-mahogany coat a miracle of 
thickness and length, his deep chest 
promising power as well as wolflike 
grace. And, along with his body, 
his mind and his oddly human traits 
developed. 

After the first month or so he re- 
ceived privileges never accorded to 
any other of the place’s dogs in 
Lad’s lifetime. He slept at night 
under the music-room piano in a 
“cave’’ that was his delight. At 
mealtimes he was even admitted 
into the sacred dining room, where 
he lay on the floor at the master’s 
left hand. He had the run of the 
house as fully as any human, 


T WAS when Lad was eighteen 

months old that the mad-dog scare 
swept Hampton village and reached 
its crawly tentacles out across the 
lake to the mile-distant place. 

Down the village street, one day, 
trotted an enormous black mongrel, 
full in the center of the roadway. 
The mongrel’s heavy head was low, 
and it lolled from side to side with 
each lurching stride of the big body. 
The eyes were bloodshot. Fromthe 
mouth and the hanging dewlaps 
flecks of foam dropped now and 
then to the ground. 

The big mongrel was sick of mind 
and of body. He craved only to get 
out of that abode of men and to find 
solitude in the forests and hills be 
yond the village. 

For this is the considerate way of 
dogs and of many other animals as 
well. When dire sickness smites 
them they do not hang about, crav- 
ing sympathy and calling for end- 
less attention. All they want is to 
get out of the way—well out of the 
way —into the woods and swamps 
and mountains, where they may 
wrestle with their life-or-death prob- 
lem in their own primitive manner, 
and where, if need be, they may 
die alone and peacefully, without 
troubling anyone else, 

Especially is this true with dogs. 
If then malady is likely to affect the 
brain and to turn them savage, they 
make every possible attempt to es- 
cape from home and to be as far 
away from their masters as may be 
before the crisis shall goad them 
into attacking those they love. 


ND when some such suffering 
beast Is seen on his way to 
solitude, we humans prove our 
humanity by raising the idiotic bel 
low of “ Mad dog!” and by chasing 
and torturing the victim. All this, 
despite proof that not one sick dog 
in a thousand, thus assailed, has 
any disease which is even remotely 


akin to rabies —which is a digression, 


AHEAD, 
SELF, 


but which may or may not enable you to keep your head the 
next time a mad-dog scare sweeps your own neighborhood. 

Down the middle of the dusty street trotted the sick mon- 
grel. Five minutes earlier he had escaped from the damp 
cellar in which his owner had imprisoned him when first he 


fell ill. 


bigger animal. 


THEN!’’ 


1} 


YOU 
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Not Guilty 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


I/ustrations by Frank Stick 


And now his one purpose was to leave the village 
behind him and to gain the refuge of the foothills beyond. 

Out from a dooryard flashed a bumptious little fox terrier. 
Into the roadway he bounded, intent on challenging the 
He barked ferociously, then danced in front 
of the invalid, yapping and snapping up at the hanging head. 
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August, 19° 


The big mongrel, in agony, snarled and made 
lunge at his irritatingly dancing tormentor. H 
teeth dug grazingly into the terrier’s withers, a1 
with an impatient toss he flung the little beast t 


one side. 


Then he continued his interrupted flight 


sick wrath beginning to encompass his reeling brai 


at the annoyance 


he had encountered. The yell 


the slightly hurt terrier brought people to their door 

The sound disturbed a half-breed spaniel from hi 
doze in the dust and sent him out to continue the 
harrying his injured terrier chum had begun. 


YOUR- 


The spaniel flew at the black dog, nipping at the plodding 
forepaws. The mongrel raged as might some painfully sick 
human who is pestered, when he asked only to be let alone. 
His dull apathy gave place tosullen anger. He bit growling], 
at the spaniel, throwing himself to one side in pursuit of the 
elusive foe. And he snapped with equal rage at an Irish 
terrier that had come out to add to the turmoil. 

By this time a score of people were dancing up and down 
inside their dooryard fences, squalling ‘‘Mad dog!” and 
flinging at the black brute any missile they could lay hand 
to. A broken flowerpot cut the invalid’s nose. 


A stone re- 
bounded from his ribs. The raucous 
human yells completed the work 
the first dog had started. From a 
mere sufferer, the black mongrel 
had changed into a peril. 


HE mistress had motored ove: 

to the Hampton post office that 
afternoon to mail some letters 
Lad, as usual, had gone with her 
She had left him in the car whik 
she went into the post office. 

Lad lay there, in snug content 
ment, on the car's front seat, await 
ing the return of his deity and 
keeping a watchful eye on anyon 
who chanced to loiter near the ma 
chine. Presently he sat up. Lean 
ing out from one side of the seat, he 
stared down the hot roadway in 
direction whence a babel of highly 
exciting sounds began to issue. 


Apparently, beyond that kick-up 


of dust a furlong below, all sorts o! 
interesting things were happening 
Lad’s soft eyes took on a glint of 
eager curiosity, and he sniffed th: 
still air for further clews as to th 
nature of the fun. A number ol 
humans—to judge by the racket 
were shouting and screaming, an 
the well-understood word “dog 
formed a large part of their clamo 
Also, there were real dogs mixed u 
in the fracas, and more than one « 
them had blood on him. So muc 
the collie’s uncanny senses of sme 
and of hearing told him. 

Lad whimpered far down in h 
throat. He had been left here t: 
guard this car. It was his duty t: 
stay where he was until the mistres 
should return. Yet, right behin 
him there, a series of mighty ente1 
taining things were happening 
things that he longed to investigat 
and to mix into. It was hard t: 
do one’s solemn duty as watchdo, 
when so much of wild interest wa 
astir! Not once did it occur to Lad 
die to desert his post. But he coul 
not forbear that low whimper an 
a glance of appeal toward the po: 
othice. 


ND now out of the smear of fly 
ing dust loomed a _ lurchin 
black shape, gigantic, terrible. | 
was coming straight toward the ca 
still almost in midroad. Behind 
less distinct, appeared running men 
And a shot was fired. Somebod) 
had run indoors for a pistol befor: 
joining the chase. The same some 
body, in the van of the pursuers 
had opened fire and was in dange! 
of doing far more damage to lif 
than could a dozen allegedly mai 
dogs. 
Just then out from the post offic: 
came the mistress. Crossing th 
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**LOOK!’’ SHE WAS EXULTING. 


ALONG rHE 


narrow sidewalk, she neared the car. Lad stocd up, Wagging 
his plumed tail in welcome, his tiny white torepaws dancing 
i jig of eagerness on the leather seat cushior 

On came the black mongrel, crazed by noise and pain. 
His bleared eyes caught a flash of the mistress’s white dress 
on the walk, fifteen feet in front of him and a yard or more 
to one side. Ina frame of mind when every newcomer was a 
probable tormentor, the mongrel resolved to meet this white- 
clad foe head on. He swerved with a stagger from his bee- 
line of travel, growled hideously and sprang full at her. 

The mistress paused for an instant in the middle of the 
sidewalk to find out the reason for the sudden din which had 
issailed her ears as she emerged from the post office. In that 
brief moment she caught the multiple-bellowed phrase of 
““Mad dog!” and saw the black brute charging down upon 
her. There was no time to dart back into the shelter of 
} 


ilding or to gain the lesser safety of the car. 


ng mongrel was not five feet away 


For the charg 

rhe mistress stood stock still, holding her, hands at a level 
with her throat. She did not ery out nor faint: 
the mistress’ way. 


Like Lad, she was thoroug in soul 
is well as in body. And neither she nor her dog belonged to 
the breed of screamers. Through her mind, in that briefest 
“He's 


A mad dog never swerves from 


fraction of a second, whizzed the consoling thought: 
not mad, whatever else he is. 
his path.” 

But if the mistress remained moveless, Lad did not. See- 
ing her peril even more swiftly than did she, he made one 
lightning dive from his perch om the car seat. He did not 
leap at random. Lad’s brain aiways worked more quickly 
than did his lithe body, flyingly rapid as were that body's 
motions. As he gathered himself for the spring, his campaign 
was mapped out. 


OWN upon the plunging mongrel swooped a furry 

whirlwind of burnished mahogany-and-snow. Down it 
swooped with the whirring speed and unerring aim of an 
eagle. Sixty-odd pounds of sinewy weight smote the lung 
ing mongrel obliquely on the left shoulder, knocking the 
great brute’s legs from under him and throwing him com- 
pletely off his balance. into the dust crashed the two dogs, 
Lad on top. Before they struck ground the collie’s teeth 
had found their goal in the side of the larger dog’s throat: 
and every whalebone muscle in Lad’s body was braced to 
hold his enemy down. 

It was a clever hold. For the fall had thrown the mongrel 
on his side. And so long as Lad should be able to keep the 
great foaming head in that sidewise posture, the other dog 
could not get his feet under him again. With his legs in their 
present position, he had no power to get up, but lay thrashing 
ind snapping and snarling, and trying with all his cramped 
might to free himself from the muscular grip that held him 
prostrate 

It was all over in something like two seconds. Up stormed 
he crowd, the pistol wielder at its head. Three shots were 


“HE CAN’T SHOOT LADDIE.”’ 


fired at point-blank range. By some miracle none of them 

harmed Lad, although one bullet scratched his foreleg on its 
g y 

way to the black giant's brain 


As soon as she could the mistress got herself and the 
loudly praised Lad into the car and set off for home. N 
that the peril was over she felt dizzy and ill She had see 
what it is not well to see, and the me y of it haunt el 


lor many a night thereafter. 
As for Lad, he was still atingle with excitement. Th 


noisy praise of those babbling humans had bothered him, and 
he had been glad to escape it. Lad hated to be mauled or 
talked to by strangers. But the mistress’ tre1 ling squeeze 
and her shuddering whisper of ‘Oh, I e! Lada had 
shown she was proud of him. And tl lattered 

lighted Lad past all measure. He te 

Sut from the stress’ r he wii 

wonderful hit w | he \ 

th ecst icall st e se s he | 


A! HOME there was more praise and pettin this time 
4 from both the mistress and the master. And the master 
bathed an ied the insignificant bullet scratch on the 
colhie’s fe Altogether, it was a gala afternoon for the 
young dog. And he loved it. 

But next morning there was quite another phase of hile 
awaiting him. Like most great moments, this exploit of 
Lad’s was not on the free list and trouble set in—grim and 
sinister trouble. 

Breakfast was over. The mistress and the master were 
taking their wonted morning stroll through the grounds. 
Lad cantered along ahead of them. 

The light bullet scratch on his foreleg did not lame ort 
annoy him. He inspected everything of canine interest, 
sniffing expert inquiry at holes which might prove to be rab 
bit warrens, glaring in truculent threat up some tree which 
might or might not harbor an in 
to see objects of mysterious import in bush clumps, crouct 
ing in dramatic threat at a fat stag beetle which scuttled 
across his path. 

There is an immense number of worthwhile details for a 
very young collie in even the most casual morning walk, 
especially if his mistress and his master chance to be undet 
his escort. And Laddie neglected none of these thi 
a troop of bears or 


ipudent squirrel, affecting 


igs. 
a band of Indians or a man-eating 
elephant were lurking anywhere in the shrubbery or behind 
tree trunks, Lad was not going to fail in discovering and 
routing out such possible dangers to the peace of mind of his 
two adored deities. 

Scent and sight presently were attracted by a feeble 
fluttering under a low-limbed « atalpa tree in whose branches 
a pair of hysterical robins were screeching. Lad paused, his 
tulip ears at attention, his plumed tail swaying Then he 
pushed his long muzzle through a clump of grass and 
emerged carrying a flapping and piping morsel between his 


THE MASTER WAS BARELY IN TIME TO SEE LAD SWIRL 


DOCK WITH EXPRESS-TRAIN SPEED AND SPRING FAR Ol 


INTO THE LAKE 


I gl iaws Th Is, o1 t} lit b above, redoubled their 
trenzied chirping and 1 le little futile dashes at the collie’s 
hi 1d 
Unhceeding, Lad walked ‘ to the mistress and laid 
gently at her feet the ba | he had found. His keen 
teeth had not so much as ruff} ts pinfeather plumag« 
Having done his shart | ling the bird’s dilemma, 


Laddie stood back and watched in grave interest while tt 


stress lifted the fl g infant and put it back in the 
nest whence it had 

“That makes the ird Laddie has brought to 
me in a week,” she said as she and the master turned back 
toward the house, “‘to y nothing of two held mice and a 
bt ving Hi tl | know what to do 
for tl 

| | he ittlesnal 
g efuge nswered t 

St¢ | ( ined pointe 

Phe gainst tl 
ad | t hye > ‘ i | s below, he ked 
his f ng word Lad, at ! ittention by his 
mas ss 1 the ’ pant ber clumsily 
out of his scow, then st p ng the dock and up the lawn 
toward the house. 

The arrival was a long and ke in ind lank and lantern- 
jawed man with a set of the most fierv-red whiskers ever 


seen outside a musical comedy, The master had met him 
ynized him as Homer 
» head constable he 
mistress recognized him, too, as the vehement official whos« 
volley of pistol bullets had ended the sufferings of the black 
mongrel. She shivered in reminiscence as she looked at him. 
The memory he evoked was not pleasant. 


Wefers observed curtly as the 
with Lad beside hin tepped forward t 


t-bearded guest. 


several times in the village and re 
Wefers, the newly appointed towns! 


I tried to get over here last night 
s Has he showed any 
?"" He nodded inquiringly at the impassive Lad 
as he spoke. 


soon ¢ nough to-day. 


on +’ 
B I guess it 


Signs vet 


“Soon enough for what?" queried the puzzled master 

And what sort of signs are you talking about 

“Soon enough to shoot that | g brown collie of vours,” 
explained Wefers with businesslike briskness. “And I'n 


asking if he’s showed any signs of hydrophoby. Has he? 

“Are you speaking of Laddie?” asked the mistress ir 
dismay as the slower-witted master stared and ilped 
“Why should he show any signs of hydrophobia? He 

“If he hasn't, he will,” rapped out the visitor. “Or he 
would if he wasn’t put out of the way Phat’s what I’m 
here for. But I kind of hoped maybe you folks might 
have done it yourselves. Can't be too careful, you know 
Specially 
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E HAVE all 

been taught to 

believe that 
musk soothes the say 
age breast,’’ but we have 
never stopped to con- 
sider that an entirely 
different type of music 
might invoke savage in- 
stincts. We have been 
content to accept all 
kinds of music, and to 
admit music in all its 
phases into our homes, simply because it was music. It is 
true that frequently father and mother have preferred some 
old favorite song or dance, or some aria from opera, to the 
last “best seller’’ which has found its way into the home 
circle; but, after all, young people must be entertained and 
amused, and even if the old-fashioned parents did not 
enjoy the dance music of the day, they felt 1t could really do 
no harm, because it was music. 

Therefore, it is somewhat of a rude awakening for many 
of these parents to find that America is facing a most serious 
situation regarding its popular music. Welfare workers tell 
us that never in the history of our land have there been such 
immoral conditions among our young people, and in the 
surveys made by many organizations regarding these condi- 
tions, the blame is laid on jazz music and its evil influence on 
the young people of to-day. Never before have such out 
rageous dances been permitted in private as well as public 
ballrooms, and never has there been used for the accom- 
paniment of the dance such a strange combination of tone 
and rhythm as that produced by the dance orchestras Of 
to-day. 

Certainly, if this music is in any way responsible for the 
condition and for the immoral acts which can be traced to 
the influence of these 
dances, then it is high 
time that the question 
hould be raised 
Can music ever be an 
influence for evil?” 


THE CORRECT POSITION TO 
BE TAKEN IN DANCING 


The‘Rebellion 


N HISTORY there 
have been several 
great periods when 
music was declared to 
Ln in evil influence, 


ind cel iin restri 

tions were placed upon 
he dance ind he 
whi h accom 
panied 1 But all of 
these restrictions were 


mace by the cle ay 
who have never been 
particularly enthusia 
tic about dancing 
anyway. lo-day 
however, the first great 
rebellion against jazz 
music and such dances 


as the toddle" and 

the “shimmy” comes 

from the dancing ma 

ter themselve 

Realizing the evil 

fluence of this type INCORRECT AS IT IS 
ind dan ny UNGRACEFU!I 

the National Dancing 

Masters’ Association, 


at their last session, adopted this rule 


Don't permit vulgar 
cheap jazz music to be plaved 


Such music almost forces 
jerky half-steps, and invites immoral 
variation It is useless to expect to find refined dancing 
when the music lacks all refinement, for, after all, what is 
dancing but an interpretation of music?” 

Several of the large dance halls in the big cities are follow- 


dancers to 


ing the lead of the proprietor of one of them in Chicago, 
who, when he opened his establishment a few years ago, 
bravely advertised in all the papers that no jazz music and 

immoral dance would be allowed on his floor His 


innouncement was met with ridicule, but his dance hall has 


be ne the most popular one in Chicago. The place is 
rowded every evening, and yet nothing except waltzes and 
two-steps are allowed on the floor and absolutely no jazz 
i is tole ited 
ie 
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By ANNE SHAW FAULKNER 


(Ars. Marx Oberndorfer, National Music Chairman, General Federation 


of Vomen’s (lubs 


That jazz is an influence for evil is also felt by a number of 
the biggest country clubs, which have forbidden the corset 
( he k room, the lea\ ing ol the hall bet ween dan es and the 
jazz orchestras —three evils which have also been eliminated 
from many municipal dance halls, particularly when these 
have been taken under the chaperonage of the Women’s 
Clubs. 

Still another proof that jazz is recognized as producing an 
evil effect is the fact that in almost every big industry where 
music ‘has been instituted it has been found necessary to 
discontinue jazz because of its demoralizing effect upon the 
workers. This was noticed in an unsteadiness and lack of 
evenness in the workmanship of the product after a period 
when the workmen had indulged in jazz music. 

Many people classify under the title of ‘‘jazz" all 
music in syncopated rhythm, whether it be the ragtime of 
the American Negro or the csardas of the Slavic people. 
Yet there is a vast difference between syncopation and 
jazz. To understand the seriousness of the jazz craze, 
which, emanating from America, has swept over the world, 
it is time that the American public should realize what 
the terms ragtime and jazz mean; for the words are not 
synonymous, as s0 Many people suppose, 


The Elements of —Muste Out of Tune 


AZZ is not defined in the dictionary or encyclopedia. But 

Groves’ Dictionary of Music says that “ragtime is a 
modern term of American origin, signifying in the first in- 
stance broken rhythm and melody, especially a sort of con 
tinuous syncopation.’’ The Encyclopedia Britannica sums 
up syncopation as ‘‘the rhythmic method of tying two beats 
of the same note into one tone in such a way as to displace 
the accent."’ Syncopation, this curious rhythmic accent on 
the short beat, is found in its most highly developed forms in 
the music of the folk who have been held for years 
in political subjection. It is, therefore, an ex 
pression in music of the desire for that freedom 
which has been denied to its interpreter. It is 
found in its most intense forms among the folk 
of all the Slavic countries, espec ially in certain 
districts of Poland and Russia, and also among 
the Hungarian gypsies 

For the same reason it was the natural expres 
sion of the American Negroes and was used by 
them as the accompaniment for their bizarre 
dances and cakewalks. Negro ragtime, it must 
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rHIS POSTURE SCARCELY COMMENDS THE 
MODERN DANCE TO THE DISCRIMINATING 


be frankly acknowl- 
edged, is one of the most 
important and distin 

tively characteristic 
American expressions to 
be found in our native 
music. Whether rag- 
time will be the corner- 
stone of the American 
School of Music may be 
a subject for discussion; 
but the fact remains 
that many of the great- 
est compositions by past and present American composers 
have been influenced by ragtime. Like all other phases of 
syncopation, ragtime quickens the pulse, it excites, it stimu- 
lates; but it does not destroy. 

What of jazz? It is hard to define jazz, because it is 
neither a definite form nor a type of rhythm; it is rather a 
method employed by the interpreter in playing the dance 
or song. Familiar hymn tunes can be jazzed until their 
original melodies are hardly recognizable. Jazz does for 
harmony what the accented syncopation of ragtime does for 
rhythm. In ragtime the rhythm ts thrown out Of joint, a 
it were, thus distorting the melody; in jazz exactly the 
same thing is done to the harmony. The melodic line is 
disjointed and disconnected by the accenting of the partial 
instead of the simple tone, and the same effect is produced 
on the melody and harmony which is noticed in syncopated 
rhythm. The combination of syncopation and the use of 
these inharmonic partial tones produces a strange, weird 
effect, which has been designated “ jazz 


THE DANCE OF TO-DAY CAN 
BE CHARMINGLY GRACEFUL 


Che jazz orchestra uses only those instruments which car 
produce partial, inharmonic tones more readily than simple 
tones—such as the saxophone, the clarinet and the trom 


bone, which share honors with the percussion instruments 


that accent synco 
pated rhythm. The 
combination of the 
syncopated rhythm, 
accentuated by the 
constant use of the 
partial tones sounding 
ott pitch, has put svn 
copation too oft key 
Thus the three simph 
elements of musi 
rhythm, melody and 
harmony have been 
put out of tune with 
each other, 


Its 


\ZZ originally wa 

the accompaniment 
of the voodoo dancer, 
stimulating the hali 
crazed barbarian to 
the vilest deeds. The 
weird chant, accom 
panied by the synco 
pated rhythm of the 
voodoo invokers, has 
also been employed by 
other barbaric people 
to stimulate brutality 
and sensuality. That 
it has a demoralizing 
effect upon the human 
brain has been demon 
strated by many scien 
tists. 

There is always a revolutionary period of the breaking 
down of old conventions and customs which follows after 
every great war; and this rebellion against existing condi 
tions is to be noticed in all life to-day. | nrest, the desire to 
break the shackles of old ideas anc forms are abroad. So 
it is no wonder that young people should have become so 
imbued with this spirit that they should express it in every 
phase of their daily lives. The question is whether this 
tendency should be demonstrated | in jazz—that expression 
of protest against law and order, that bolshevik element of 
license striving for expression in Music. 

Phe human organism responds to musical vibrations. This 
fact is universally recognized. What instincts then are 
aroused by jazz? Certainly not deeds of valor or martial 


ANOTHER REASON FOR OF 


JECTION TO JAZZING”’ 


(¢ ontinued on Page 74) 
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NE June day—of last year to 
be exact — London received the 
shock of its life It was a social 

hock, one whose seismic convulsions 
ive been likened to an earthquake. 
lhe grim gray city with its armorclad 
mservatism, London, the ark of the 
mventions, fairly teetered over its 
of news, that set dowagers and 
hbutantes gossiping over their early 
rning tea, beribboned generals and 
ikeys vying in their choice of ex 
ves, dukes calling for their spurs 
id earls belting on their belts, while, 
ording to one newspaper-chronicler, the Beefeaters made 
idy to drag the delinquent to the Tower and cast her to 
© lions—or is it the Teddy Bears now-a-days?-——of the 
il dungeon, 
\ll this because one morning journal tersely proclaimed: 
Diana Decides.” 
Meantime a small slip of a girl, albeit the daughter of a 
ike, the acknowledged beauty of a kingdom famed for its 
:utiful women, the wit of Mayfair and the toast of an 
ipire, many of whose writers and artists acknowledge her 
be their inspiration—this slight, rather wistful girl, of 
licate pastel coloring, rolled back her sleeves and heaved 
igh: “Thank heaven, now I can get to work!" 
Meantime the social earthquake went on crumbling 
ough the various strata of England's ninety-two classes, 
Mr. Wells has catalogued them—that is, ninety two, 
ept the cat’s-meat man who, you remember, hawks 
rough the streets on his head-tray dainty mice stews for 
bby, and as a social contributor cannot be classed at all. 


Her‘Resemblance to‘Dorothy Vernon 


ee conflict began quite properly around the throne 
where Queen Mary had so long withheld her consent to 
such absurdity as the daughter of the Duke of Rutland 
inhy into the “mov ies,”’ the duc hess herself being, ot 
toric right, one of the queen's ladies in waiting; and it 
irthquaked”’ right through to ‘Orace, who shook his 
ikey-powdered hair and quivered his silk-stockinged 
ves as he gasped in a profound below-stairs aside: 
avens 'elp us. She's going into the flickers!" 
rhe “flickers'’ was 'Orace’s latest cockney for 


“moving 
tures."” The “she’’ was of course Lady Diana 


ners. 


Diana of the Movies bat 


By CATHERINE VAN Dyker 


But between the much-battled-for consent of Queen M 
and '‘Oruce’s awakening to the fact that there might be n 
things in “‘ movies" than this world dreams of, there lies one 
of the most realistic of all romances 


ore 
Based as it is on the 
courageous belief of a girl to keep true to her philosophy of 
self-expression, this story, whose actual plot out-movies 
“movies,” has a definite relation to this era of feminism 
which when ages have given us our proper perspective on 
to-day will perhaps make her one of the outstanding supet 
women, as was Dorothy Manners, Lady Diana's own 
ancestor, whom she is to reémbody on the films, the heroine 
of the Elizabethan era. 

Lady Diana's resemblance to Dorothy Vernon I found 
striking, as have many of her commentators. This likeness 
has baffled psychologists, stimulated theories of the soul's 
re birth, aroused controversy and fluttered poet te pulses, 
but to me greater than the physical similarity between them 
is the purpose underlying the coat-of-arms common to 
both and its motto. 

“Pour y parvenir” (To Achieve)—-this marks the crest of 
both women with the peacock rampant. But between the 
“To Achieve” of Lady Dorothy of the ruff and fan and Lady 
Diana of the Movies, there lie four hundred years of 
feminism. To the one “To Achieve" meant the sheet 
romance accorded as the sole self-expression to the woman 
of the Elizabethan day, albeit the beauty of the court, the 
wit, the « aptivating “ Doll” of the ballads, beloved by all the 
ninety-two classes for her plucky fight, maintained single 


handed against the courtiers and crown of her day. But she 


did wed her true love in the end, though she had to elope in 
a page's green and bob her hair to do it, 

Lady Diana's achievements, romance included, have 
maintained an equal set of social earthquakes culminating 
in this, to her, very important project of the : 


movies 


But Self-expression is life,”’ she said 
‘to find yourself in some great 
truth, suc h as I believe the art of the 
moving pictures to be, and then ex 
press this belief to your fullest, that is 


eA Portrait Study of Lady Diana Manners 


et 1s 1 sell-g wth, and to that 
evel woman, a | everything 
es. } herent right.” 
the « ol sopl 
\\ evel he iments i i 
i value t e is pre 
ca e | the t ola who 
dared to dream, who crystallized that dream into a phi 
losophy and, thi ugh heer genius of | malty, ha lade 
that dream come true. 
But it isa striking thing that the battles waged by her 


a demand for self-expression were fought against the 
absence other women have considered thei 
of birth, wealth and beauty 


things whose 
handicap, the accident 


Believes In the Reality of the Movies 


| l despite this fact that she is a dynamic expression of 
the modern woman, the past is ineradicably associated 
with her 


personality. Her beauty lies largely in this power 


oft sugyestion As she met me at the door of her drawing 
roo! which is upstairs, English style, | was directly 

scious of these cross-currents in one behind whom it 
centuries of tradition, budding now in modern actuality. It 
was as if the Dorothy Vernon of Elizabethan romance had 


found her motto, ‘To Achieve,” in the wide scope of the 
london life whirling about us. 

Our talk turned naturally enough to the subject of he 
project of film acting, which is a conviction with her, 
which has raised such a storm—the revolution indeed that 
‘earthquaked”’ London from the throne to 'Orace 

“Of course | have always believed in the 
she answered my question. 


“No, not for their quality of 
make-believe, but for their reality. I think they are the 
most real form of romance modern lite expresses.”’ 

I put an old question to her, one that has been asked of 


many super-women from Eve to Ellen Terry “Do 
believe that romance is actually necessary to life la 
Diana?’ 

Continued on Page & 
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August, 


HE MOVED THEM ABOUT, LIKE PAWNS IN SOME GAME OF HIS OWN INVENTING; NOW AND AGAIN HE 


WOULD 


IT 


when I look back on those 
Stes j weeks at Windrift Hall, and go over 
fos in my mind all the circumstances 
i}that were then so mysterious, 
wonder that I did not understand 


them better at the time. Of course 
it’s always easy to guess the riddle 


Ate 


Tate} when you've been told the answer; but riddle 
enough it all was at the time. After I had recovered a 
little from the shock of seeing Jarrod Wyndham walking 
about almost as well as anybody, and waited a while, in vain, 
for him and Stark to come back, one thing at least was clear 
to me: In spite of the death of the red hen that had feasted 


on the eggs Stark had prepared for my patient, and which | 
had carried out, secretly, to test them on the poor, unsus 
pecting biddi 3, I was inclined to believe that whatever had 
been put into them and into the creamed chicken of the 


night before, as well as into Mr. Johnny’s eggnog, was not 
poison intended to kill a human being, but, rather, “‘dope”’ 
of some sort. Of course I realized that even that sort of 
thing would probably have a fatal effect in time, though such 
a death would seem more natural than a more sudden one 
resulting from one swift dose of poison. I was fully con- 
vinced that Mr. Johnny’s condition was more to be attrib 
uted to the delicate attentions of Stark and Company than 
to a relapse following shell shock. I believed that the clew 
to the whole affair lay in that box, or small chest, which 
Stark had been carrying. 

I had all the rest of the night to think it over: I could not 
have gone to sleep if | had wanted to—or dared to. By 
morning | had made up my mind that | should have to tell 
Miss Bannister the whol iff iit 
no longer willing to bear the whole responsibility of the case. 
l wanted Doctor Moulton, too, 1ust as quickly as | could 
get him. 

That day I told Miss Bannister all about the whole affair, 
right from the beginning. She sat very still, looking down 
from the top of the quarry toward Johnny's window. 

‘l want vou to telegraph tor Doctor Moulton,” | said 
when | had given her a few minutes to think it over. 


I needed counsel, and was 


HE turned then and looked at me. She was very pale, 

and her brown eyes were wide open; but there was som 
thing about her that made the curious thought come into 
mv head that she ought to be the mother of six: she would 
be so entirely calm and « apabl when they came down with 
scarlet fever or broke their collarbones. 

‘““And if we send for Doctor Moulton, what do you think 
he will do, Miss Watson?” she asked, 

“He'll get our Johnny out of that house in double-quick 
time.”’ I said. what he'll do.”’ 


TAKE ONE IN HIS HAND, HOLD IT TO THE LIGHT, TALK 


Windrift 


By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


Illustrations by Pruett Carier 


“Yes, he would do that,” she said. Tien she added: “ But, 
Miss Watson, it isn’t the fact of his having discovered that he 
is poor, nor even the fact that they have been drugging him, 
that made Johnny write me that note. You remember what 


it said, don’t vou, that he is not the man I thought he was? 


Well, then! He has discovered something, er he thinks he 
has discovered something, to make him say such a thing a 
that. \: Liat he gets well and till beli ve it dot t vou see?’ 
She shook her head. *‘ I’m afraid I don’t agree with you about 
sen ling for the doctor, Miss Watson. I'm afraid ther 


something only you and I can do for Johnny first. We have 
vot to get at the bottom of the whole affair, if we are to mak 
him his old self again.” 

She shook away the tears in her eyes as she said that, but 
I pretended not to know they had been there. The first 
time I saw her I thought she was the cuddly kind, because 
she was so little; I knew now that she was not the sort of 
girl you openly sympathize with. But she was certainly the 
sort you'd be willing to work with. Yet | remembered Stark’: 
arms, the long, strong arms of an ape; and I remembered 
the unscrupulousness of the man who had dosed that food 
and brought that eggnog to an unsuspecting sick man. 

Wanda must have divined what I was thinking of, for she 
looked me square in the eyes and with a tremulous litt] 
smile she said quietly: ‘‘ Diana of the Bombshells!”’ 


. WAS like a bugle call to my courage; I felt my cheeks 

get red. I laughed. right,then! But let me tell you 
that it’s one thing to pick up your patients and run, and 
quite inother to snoop around in dark halls and have to 
poison poor innocent red hens! However i 

She put her hand on mine. ‘ Miss Watson, I'll bring you 
food enough so that you will not have to touch another 
mouthful in that house. And as soon as Johnny is awake 
you've got to tell him just what happened to him. I know 
what you're going to say, that the shock may be too much 
for him. But he’s mine, Miss Watson, he’s mine, just as 
much mine as if we were already married, and I'd rather 
risk anything, anything, than have him go on thinking 
whatever it is that he’s thinking. Because I know Johnny, 
Miss Watson; and I know—I know that he’s got some- 
thing perfectly dreadful on his mind, to have made him 
write me that note. And I know Mr. Jarrod Wyndham is in 
some way responsible for it. He's an old villain; Johnny 


TO IT 


always did hate him, and so did I. I—I hate hi 
more than ever now.” 

Any woman knows when totrust another woma! 
intuitions or her own. Well,” I said, “IT believe 
you're right. Anyway, I'll see what I can get out 
of Mr. Johnny, just as soon as he’s able to talk 
and | ll see you to-morrow ~ 

SO | took the things she had brought and went in. M 
patient was still lying as | had left him, and I had plenty « 


time to plan out my next move. Mr. Jarrod was silent dt 
in ipper, and after | had run up to look at Johnny aga 
{ thought I'd spend half an hour with Miss Elvsia, to s« 
vi 1 could find out from her. S was knitting as usua 
ind | drew my chair up beside hers 

I want to tell you, Miss Elysia, how sweet I think yo 
were to make that lovely egenog for Mr. Johnny yesterday, 
| said, as clos to her ear as I could. 
ee te heard part of it; she looked at me with her quiver 

little smile. ‘‘Eggnog? Did you say eggnog, my dear 
Yes, we always used to have eggnog at Christmas and Nev 
Year's. Very nice il was, too, after my dear grandmother 
recipe. It’s been years since I’ve seen any.’’ She looke 


toward the door and leaned closer to whisper. ‘‘We don 
have those things any more, my dear, since my nephev 
Jarrod came home."’ I shook my head in sympathy; I di 
so want her to go on talking. 

‘*]|—I'm afraid of Jarrod, my dear,” she said, with a loo 
toward the door. ‘“‘He’s a—a very strange man. He ha 
sold all the furniture out of the house. I’m so afraid thet 
will not be any of the heirlooms left for Johnny’s brick 
when he gets one.”’ 

‘But he had to sell the things, didn’t he, Miss Elysia 
For Mr. Johnny’s education, I mean, and all that?” I aske 

She gave me the funniest little look of indignation. ‘* Why 
Johnny will be a rich man when he comes of age,”’ said she 
to her Johnny was still a boy. ‘‘ My own dear father left u 
quite a fortune; and Johnny’s father, my nephew Willian 
made a great deal. Oh, Johnny will have plenty of money 

the other things 

I saw her start and begin to knit, her hands trembling. 
knew before | heard him speak that Mr. Jarrod’s whee 
chair was there. 

“Ah, baving a little chat with my aunt, are you, Mis 
Watson? Very nice, very nice. Old people get lonely som« 
times. Include me, won't you, Miss Watson?” 

I wondered as I went upstairs just how much he ha: 
heard; and oh, I did hate that smile of his. But as I saw tha 
it would be impossible to learn anything from Miss Elysia 
what with her great age and her deafness, I determined or 
a little xploring expedition of my own that night. 
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Mr. Johnny began to rouse during the evening, and I 
new just how he must be feeling; I shouldn't soon forget 
iat headache and tongue I had had after my own little dose. 
made him comfortable, and got him to drink some malted 
ilk with cream in it; and when he was breathing quietly 
vain I sat down by his bed and waited until I thought the 
unily would surely be asleep. Then I went downstairs with 
1y most brisk and businesslike manner—and a beating 
eart, I'll confess. The kitchen was dark, but I had brought 
1y little tin lamp. I went boldly into Stark’s pantry. 

As I had seen through the door in the one glimpse I had 

id, the shelves were packed with delicacies in tins and 

lass. But those were not what I wanted. I felt around 
ehind the things on the shelves, and then I opened some of 
he drawers. Stark was a good butler; everything was in 
maculate order. The first drawer contained cutlery and 
ther utensils; the second was well stocked with linen. My 
eart gave a jump when, under the lining paper, my fingers 
ouched something round. And then I gave anéther jump 
nd a bigger one, for the pantry door that I suppose I must 
ive left slightly ajar shut with a bang, and a key turned in 
he lock. I knew even before I tried the door that I was a 
risoner. I couldn’t help laughing. It wasa joke on me, now 
sn't it? Of course I did try the door, and I looked around 
ior a window; but there was none. The room was a dark 
toreroom, the old-fashioned housewife’s delight. 

Well, I thought, as long as I was there I might as well find 
out what I came for; so I put my hand under the paper of 
the linen drawer and took out that tiny bottle. As I had 
guessed, it was one 
of those little tube- 
like affairs that 
doctors carry in 
their hypodermic 
cases; but there 
were only a dozen 
or so tablets in it, 
and the label had 
been soaked off. I 
dropped two of the 
tablets into my 
apron pocket and 
put the phial back 
where I had found 
it. Then I hunted 
around for some- 
thing that might 
excuse my being 
in there, in case 
Stark should 
change his mind 
and open the door. 
| had scarcely se- 
lected a bottle of 
clam broth and 
some beef cubes 
when the key 
turned in the lock 
and the door was 
swung open. 

Mr. Wyndham 
was there in his 
wheel chair, and 
Stark—Stark with 
no more expres- 
sion on his face 
than if he were at 
the supper table 
eating his own 
stewed apples. 


Y, my 
/ dear Miss 
Watson,”’ Mr. 
Wyndham began. 
There was a leer 
on his face, and 
his eyebrows were 
raised in mock 
surprise. 

I decided on the 
instant to pretend 
not to know that 
| had been locked 
in at all. I smiled. 
“Oh, my good- 
ness! I hope I did 
not startle you, 
being in here, Mr. 
Wvyndham,”’ I 

iid, Johnny 
woke up hungry, 
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and you know you told me I might have anything in the 
house for him.” 

My conscience did not hurt me for telling that fib; there 
are times when a fib ought to be the truth, if it isn’t. I held 
out the beef cubes and the clam broth as I spoke, and | 
could have hugged myself when I saw that Mr. Jarrod just 
did not know what to say, and that Stark’s mouth fell open. 

“‘T came down looking for Stark,’’ I added—I thought | 
might as well embroider it a little. ‘‘And as he wasn't here 
I helped myself. I hope I did right?” 

Stark simply vanished. 

“Quite right, quite right, my dear Miss Watson,” said 
Mr. Jarrod; and I think I have said before that he looked 
perfectly ghastly —resurrected—when he tried to smile. ‘I 
was coming for a little nightcap myself. Won’t you join m« 
in a small glass of wine?”’ 

“Oh, no, thank you ever so much, Mr. Wyndham,” 


ia 
I. ‘I’m afraid it might keep me awake.” 


Sal 


E WHEELED his chair out of the way and asked if | 
had everything I wanted, and | went upstairs again. 
I wasn’t so badly satisfied with my little self either. 

Miss Bannister nodded when I told her about it. ‘Yes, 
it’s just as I thought,”’ she said. ‘‘As far as it goes, that is. 
But you must, you must get Johnny to talk, Miss Watson.” 

So I did. After supper Johnny was almost cheerful again. 
[ told him funny stories about things that had happened 
in France, then said: ‘I want to take a look at your decora- 
tions, Mr. Johnny. Please tell me where you keep them.” 


He winced. ‘Don’t!’ he said, and shut his eyes again. 


Sut this time I wasn’t going to let him off as I had before. 
I bent over the bed. ‘‘ Look here, young man,” I said, “you 
act as though you were ashamed of your glorious croix de 
guerre and all the rest. I don’t often nurse a hero, now the 
war's over. I want to see them, I tell you. Come, where do 
you keep them?”’ 

Johnny opened his eyes, and oh, but there was a world of 
pain inthem. ‘Look here yourself, Miss Watson.”’ He tried 
to smile, poor lad! ‘I told you I'd tell you some more 
time. Well, I will. Those—thos« 
tations, all of them.” 


some 


decorations are are 


My goodness! That was absolutely the last thing I'd 
have expected him to say But it was so absurd that I 
laughed. “‘Imitations? What on earth are you talking 
ibout I | 

His face was awfully white; but he said: “Yes, that’s 
what they are. Oh, I'll tell you. I'll tell you the whol 


med story; and I'll tell the world when I get out of here 
I won't sail under false colors.” 
I will try to give the story in his words, as well as I can 
remember; but he did not tell it all at once. Several times 
I had to make him rest ] 


once I gave him a stimulant. 


‘T told you the other d * he said, ‘‘th it I went away to 
school after Uncle Jarrod came home to live. I had it 


lim good 


and plenty. I hated him like the dickens, espe- 
cially after he cut down my allowance. I was twenty when I 
enlisted; last year in college; I got over among the first. 
In most of the good fights. Bully time! Not even my 
wound kept me 
out of the scrap 
for long. Then my 
company got up 
into the woods 
above St.-Mihiel 
and I got what was 
coming to me. 
Didn’t know a 
thing for six 
months, they tell 
me. Woke up in 
that place on Long 
Island, heard the 
War was over, 
heard they'd given 
me those things.” 


I’m 
pretty tough, 
And then be- 
sides—well, some- 
thing happened 
that made me ce 
termined to et 
well as soon as | 
could. You know 
how it is, when a 


chap feels he’s got 


a lot to do in the 
world, work for 
somebo 
about.’ 

“A girl, wasn't 
it?’’ asked inno- 
cently , to jog him 
on. 

oirl, ves. | 
she’s ——Oh, well, 
there’s nobody 
like her, Miss Wat 
son. I know that 


sounds 


ly he cares 


whi 
all the fellows say. 
But honest, Miss 
Watson, this girl's 
different. And | 


wanted to get 
home to her 

“Home to her 
here 

‘*Here. Ni il 
enough for us to 
be able to meet 
anyway. We had 
always known; 
but that day we 
met up here we 
knew we couldn't 
wait very much 


WHAT IF SHE HAD 
MADE UP HER MIND 
rO COME THERE AT 
NIGHT; AND WHAT 
IF THEY HAD DIS- 
COVERED HER 
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SHE'S A BEAUTY 
ALL RIGHT, WHEN 
SHE LOOKS THAT 


T]ustrations by 
H.°f. Mowat 


Had aWeek toWed 


WAY, THOUGHI 
DAVID. ““TOO BAD 
ABOUT HER 
HEART” 

SYNOPSI David Putnam, under the will of a rich bachelor 
uncle, is to receive seven hundred thousand dollars— provided he is 
married before his twenty-fifth birthday. This provision means 
that he has exactly one week in which to find a wife. He was not 
engaged and had expected to take his own time in picking a life 
partner. The will provides that in the event David fails to marry 
within the prescribed time the money is to be divided among the 


unmarried women of the town who are upward of forty-five years 
of age. In the evening of the first day, shortly after the will is 
read, there arrives at the home of the Misses Hubbard, with whom 
David lives, a pretty young woman, apparently ill, who is seeking 
an aunt, once the Misses Hubbard’s housekeeper. Five days go by 
without any indication of success attending David’s quest for a 
wife—a quest which was prosecuted half-heartedly. But David 
hopes for success. There are several girls on his list of prospects. 
In the meantime he has asked a young man, a musician, to come 
to his home and play for the sick girl. 


S DAVID sat in the front room waiting for Marion to 
make her appearance he couldn't help contrasting 
this courtship of reality with that of his dreams. 

Before his uncle died he had often told himself that when 
the time came he would, if necessary, search the wide world 
over for the one perfect woman who could make him happier 
than any other. And he had certainly never meant that it 

hould be an advertised quest; but quietly, unobtrusively 
he would travel, at least as far as an entomologist looking for 
a wonderful butterfly or a botanist on the trail of a new 
orchid; and when at last he had found his prize he had 
promised himself that the romance of his life would begin, 
t romance worthy of the miracle that he had discovered and 
ending on a note of epic beauty. 

So had he dreamed. But when his Uncle Ashur’s will was 
read, David found that he had a week in which to find a wife, 
and everyone in Granby soon knew that he must be married 
before his twenty-fifth birthday or lose the fortune. 


By GEORGE WESTON 


“I'll bet that some of the neighbors are running around 
already,”’ he told himself with a rueful smile as he sat in the 
Packers’ front room waiting for Marion to come down, 
“and telling their friends I’m calling here. It couldn’t be 
much worse if I were the Prince of Wales making a visit to 
some private family where there was a nice girl.”’ 

However that might be, the running around was not con- 
fined to the Packers’ neighbors. In the room above his head 
David heard muffled but hurrying footsteps and guessed 
that Marion was changing her dress. 

‘“‘In a way,” he thought, “it’s as bad for her as it is for 
me, and | must make allowances for it if she seems self- 
conscious at first. Hello! Here she comes,” 

It was a pretty girl who appeared in the doorway a few 
moments later, and however self-conscious she may have 
felt, she surely didn’t show it. ‘Sorry you had to wait,” 
she said, “ but mother’s been away for the last two weeks and 
I'm keeping house.” 

“Do you like keeping house?”’ asked David. 

“I hate it,” she replied with simple eloquence. “I'd 
rather take a whipping any day than wash the dishes.” 

She had turned on the lights while she was speaking and, 
as she moved around the room drawing the curtains, David 
noticed with approval the pretty dress she was wearing and 
the unconscious gracefulness that marked her attitudes. His 
chair was in the way of the window behind him, and when he 
arose to draw that curtain himself the sill had such a layer 
of dust upon it that it marked his hand. 

“Mmm!” he thought. ‘I guess she’s right when she says 
she doesn’t like keeping house. Still housekeeping isn’t 
everything.” 


They began talking about their school days, and as ther 
chatted David found that he was observing the mist upor 
the mirror over the mantelpiece. “It needs Aunt Susie in 
here for about an hour,” he thought to himself, “She's 
soon have things looking different.” 

That sort of thing is progressive and, having noticed th 
mirror, it didn’t take him long to see the fluff on the floor 
beneath the sofa and the dust on the rungs of the chairs 
Now that the curtains were drawn, the room was beginning 
to have a vague, close smell, that indefinable atmosphere 
which good housekeepers try to describe as “ mousy.”’ 

“T don’t know’’—thought David uneasily. He might 
not have felt so doubtful about it if Marion hadn't seemed 
so unconscious of it all. “I wonder if she doesn’t know the 
difference ?’’ he asked himself. 

Later she played the piano for him, but instead of enjoy 
ing it the slackness of her housekeeping kept rising uppet 
most in his mind. At the back of her waist one of the buttons 
was hanging by a thread. 

It was growing late when David left and started for home 
but it seemed to him that from every house upon that street 
invisible eyes were watching him, hungry eyes, curious eyes, 
over-round eyes, such as you generally see on the face ot 
Gossip, eyes that seem to stare and blink as though they were 
saying one to the other: ‘ Well, now, I wonder if she’s to be 


the one!" XIII 


HE next morning David was the first to come down to 

breakfast, but he had hardly started on his eggs when the 
judge came in, dressed in his politicals and evidently in his 
best oratorical manner, 

“Have you had an opportunity to see the morning paper 
yet this morning?” he asked with a dignified flourish of that 
useful topic of conversation. 

David's heart sank. ‘“‘No,” said he. ‘ What is it?”’ 
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“Oh, nothing, nothing,” said the judge, his forelock tak- 
g upon itself a sort of a large, casual expression; “only 
see that my name is mentioned among the possible candi- 
ites for governor, A—er—a number of my friends, a 
pidly increasing number, I might say, are urging that my 
ume be used to head the ticket.” 
Still with his large manner and casual forelock he showed 
avid his name at the bottom of one of the columns 
\mong others who are mentioned for the ¢ ,0Vvernorship are 
eter J. Wherry, Judge Hubbard of Granby, and Luther B. 
nnelly, the well-known People’s Friend.”’ 
‘There's a lett r, too, on the editorial page,” 
lge, his voice quite patronizing, “ 
om many.” 


said the 
selec ted, I should judge, 


came to “subtle,’”’ and a little farther on “intuitive.” 

And yet,’’ thought David, “‘he wouldn't make a bad 
verno! as some People are probably 
llying him along on the chance that he may have the 
ending of Uncle Ashur’s money, and if he does he might 
ive a fighting chance for the nomination,” 

\lmost forgetting his breakfast he stared out of the win 
w, his mind busy wit! 


rried within tl 


[ AVID turned to the letter and hadn't read far when he 


governors go. 


h what would happen if he didn’t get 
ie next few days. 

Six old maids, or seven, with Kitty Polk—they’d all be 
etter off. Of course they are nothing to me, except Aunt 
susie—and Aunt Hattie. Yes, and if they got the money 
| don't think it would be long before some of them were 
narried; and then their husbands would be better off, too 
perhaps. And then the judge might get to be governor; he 
ilways said he could if he had a little money to spend for 
expenses. And against all this what have we got on the 
other hand? Just me and my poor chance of getting mar- 
ried. 

“Seems to me, if | were a real philanthropist or any- 
thing of that sort I’d just retire from the contest right away 
and let the others be happy, because, unless I marry the right 
girl, | shall be worse off than if I stayed single—and then 
nobody will be happy, and Uncle Ashur might just as well 
have had his money buried with him.” 

He was interrupted by the voice of the judge. “I expect 
to get my car to-day,” he said. “] don’t suppose it’s much 
of a task to learn how to run them?”’ 

“ Judging from some of those who seem to run them quite 
uccessfully,”’ replied David, “I think it must be com- 
paratively simple.”’ 
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‘““My idea exactly,’’ nodded the judge. ‘In fact, I hope 
to get the hang of the thing very soon, because I want to 
get out among the voters at the earliest possible date.” 

When Aunt Susie came in, beaming as usual over the dish 
of ham and eggs, David said to her: ‘‘What are you going 
to do with your share of Uncle Ashur’s money, Aunt 
Susie ?”’ 

“Eh, David,” she said, “I’m not going to do a thing with 
it, because I don’t expect to get any.”’ 

me No, seriously now, Suppose by some chance I don't get 
married in time; what would you do with your share? 

“Eh, I don’t know," she said. 
it would have-heen different. 
music then— rand opera maybe, or something like that. 
But now—well, I'm getting on, and I'd be more than satis 
fied just to know that I could keep on livir 
I always have done. What would I do with the money? 
Keep it for you as likely as not, and turn it over to you when 
you did get married.” 

At this remarkable program the judge first raised his 
forelock very high and then put it down very low, but David 
jumped up and gave Aunt Susie such a squeeze that her 
usually pink face almost turned into an old rose. 
you wouldn’'t,”’ he said, “because I wouldn’ 
vou.” 


“Twenty-five years 
Perhaps I'd have gone in tor 


ago 


Oh, no, 


A THIS the judge’s peripatetic forelock came to rest 
again, and he cleared his throat for one of his oratorical 
sayings. 

‘““Money,”’ said he, “whatever its origin, can always be 
put to a useful and honorable use, either by the individual 
or by the state. Er—abstractedly considered and before it 
has come to hand, its most fitting use may seem shrouded 
in obscurity, but when the proper moment arrives and the 
money is there for disbursement, it seems to me like one of 
those things:which can always be depended upon to take care 
of themselves.” 

“If everything else in the world could only be depended 
upon to do the same,” thought David, and as a gradual 
feeling of depression stole over him he added to himself: 
““Something seems to tell me that I’m in for a bad time 
to-day.” 

He was still under the spell of this dark thought when he 
found an anonymous letter in his mail that morning, the 
first of its kind that he had ever received. It had been 
lettered, as though to hide the handwriting of the person 
who had sent it, and David guessed that the mistakes in 


- 
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spelling and grammar had been intentionally done for the 
same reason. It began bluntly: 


She’s a nice girl, the one you called on last night, but her own 
mother has been heard to call her the laziest peace ol impide nts that 
ever wore high-healed shoes 


Did she give you any cake and say she made it herself It was 
baker’s cake All the time her mother’s aw iV, she buys kes and 
pies and | ff the bake 

How like a wife w lidn’t ' I till ne 

‘clock es down to kf i } d 

In’t ‘ I 

kimone | ‘ the } 1 

1 be 

\ I > 

From a Well-W 

When David started to read this epistle his first thought 
was to crumple it up without finishing it and throw it in the 
wastebasket; but there was a humorous note in it that kept 
him reading unt the end, t ugh he trow 1 at himsel 


li ili 1 proceeding which he evened 
up by smiling whenever he felt like frowning 

A I riend and We isher,’ he repr ated. 

From out of his pocket he drew his fateful list of four 
names. ‘“‘ Marion Packer,” read the first, but through it 
he had already drawn a black line with his pencil. ‘I don't 
know,” he finally told himself. ‘‘I guess I'd better let it 
stand as it is—crossed out. The only thing to do with an 
anonymous letter is to ignore it, and I'll ignore this.”’ 

But, although David may not have known it, the power of 
suggestion is one of the strongest that can be set to work 
upon the human mind. 

“T wonder what's the matter with their cellar?’’ he found 
himself thinking more than once, and the last time he added: 
“Sounds like a sort of a Bluebeard’s closet to me.” 


XIV 
\ HEN David went to lunch he found something else to 
think about; Aunt Susie took him on one side, uncom- 


monly full of news and showing it in the eagerness of het 
expression. ‘She's been talking this morning,”’ 


whenever he felt like sm 


inh 


she began, 


**POOR LITTLE THINGS,”’ SAID LUCY. 


*“*YOU’D BE SURPRISED HOW LITTLE THEY KNOW ABOUT 
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BARTON W. CURRIE, &ditor 


Editorials 


Were-All to Blame 


kK HAVE been rebuked by some of our readers for charging 

that women are responsible for the degeneracy of the photo- 

play, for stating that more women than men attend the 

“movies,” and for taking the stand that official censorship has not 

accomplished much in elevating the character of the pictures shown. 

This comment grew out of an editorial in the April JouRNAL on 

“Common Sense and the Film Menace,” in which we quoted the 
National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures to the effect that 


Lest They Freexe 


OU can save many thousands of lives in Europe the coming 
winter by responding to the appeal of the American Red Cross 
and American Friends Service Committee for cast-off clothing. 
Millions of men, women and children in Central Europe are in rags 
and tatters. Unless America can send shiploads of wearable apparel 
for young and old the suffering will be greater than at any time since 
the war. Food shortages have been taken care of, but new clothing 
is still a luxury that only the 
wealthy and well-to-do can 


women get what they want in the 
way of screen drama nowadays, 
as they are greatly in the ma- 
jority as patrons. Men are just 
fillers-in as spectators and, being 
singularly modest and inarticu- 
late concerning their wants, they 
are ignored. 

We did not affirm this as our 
judgment in the matter; we only 
passed it along as an interesting 
opinion, worth talking over and 


AGAIN THIS MONTH we wish to call your 
attention to our return: to the pre-war price of 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL of $1.50 a year by 
subscription and 15 cents for the single copy in 
the United States. This change went into effect 
on July 1 last. Please pass the good word along . 

af : 4 a stick of furniture left to sell. 
to your friends and neighbors. 


afford. Old clothing has been 
worn to shreds. In some sections 
a month’s wages for a skilled 
workman will not buy sufficient 
garments to keep a child warm. 
Millions of homes were stripped 
bare of every comfort in ex- 
change for clothing. Now there 
is nothing more to exchange, not 


Fuel is enormously costly. 
Is there any American home 


speculating about. Frankly, we 
are wholly ignorant as tojust who 
is responsible for the maudlin idiocy that characterizes so many of 
the films inflicted upon American audiences. It is our guess that the 
producers are about seventy-five per cent to blame, just as the politi- 
clans are three-quarters to blame for the sort of misgovernment we 
suffer under. They do it. They do it from selfish motives—to line 
their pockets. And being a lot busy and selfishly occupied ourselves, 
we let them do it—we, in this case, being the general public. 

St. John Ervine, the English novelist and dramatist, quotes a 
letter he received from a “‘woman-baiter’’ who blames the sex for the 
poor stuff that is being acted on the British stage. Heed the poor 
man’s wail: 

‘The real trouble with the theater is that we have reached the end 
of a period of civilization. Women made all civilizations, and natu 
rally at the end of the rotten business we find them controlling our 
male destinies by sheer force of numbers and by the innumerable 
petty fashions and conventions they have nurtured and spun around 
us. Nowadays, who fill our theaters (and our super-teashops) ? Who 
encourage the immense production of slushily sentimental story trash 
that overwhelms us to-day? The hordes of flappers and older young 
women who are enabled to indulge their half-educated and wholly 
futile tastes at mostly the taxpayers’ expense. We live in a woman’s 
era, and, so far as can be seen, we must put up with it until the men 
recover in numbers and morale.”’ 

There is a flood of this sort of thing getting into print. Feminists, 
with their crusades and hysteria, invited it. They promised constella- 
tions of achievements, much of which has turned out, on analysis, 
star dust. Masculine mismanagement was destroying civilization. 
feminism enthroned would bring the New Dawn or New Day or 
Golden Age or whatever sort of era was prayed for. It hasn't, of 
course. To improve the world never was and never will be a one-sex 
job. Nor are women as women to blame for any of our particular ills. 

St. John Ervine very ably sums up the case of the ‘woman- 
baiter’’ and dismisses it when he writes: ‘‘ Taste among women is as 
diverse as it is among men. There are in the world a great many very 
silly women, and there are also a great many very silly men. There 
are also in the world a small number of very wise men and a small 
number of very wise women. In between these two groups of the very 
silly and the very wise there is another group, neither wise nor silly, 
but fairly sensible, which contrives to keep the world on its feet.” 


that has not some discarded bit 

of clothing to give? Reports 
from abroad by representatives of the Red Cross and the Friends 
Service Committee urge us that the need is far greater than even 
our utmost generosity can meet. But if we act immediately we may 
save a multitude of homes from a winter of extreme misery. 

The appeal is chiefly for secondhand warm garments that are 
wearable; for warm but serviceable shoes, especially those which are 
broad and with low heels; for baby clothes of every description and 
material from which infants’ garments may be quickly made; for 
knitted things and for woolen yarn to be knit by European mothers. 

You may designate the country to which you wish your offering 
sent and count on its being allotted as you request. We know that 
JOURNAL readers will respond with their usual generosity to this 
appeal. The Red Cross representative nearest to you will receive 
your contribution. If you know of no Red Cross representative or if 
there is not a Red Cross branch near by, ask your pastor or your local 
newspaper for the address of the nearest Red Cross station. The 
national Red Cross organization and the American Friends Service 
Committee have made elaborate provision to assemble and ship the 
clothing that is donated. The want is so urgent that the greater 
promptness will mean the greater mercy. 


‘Uandemark’s Folly 


E BEGIN in the September issue of the JouRNAL a serial by 

Herbert Quick that every American who is in the least 

curious about the greatness of the United States and the 
reason thereof should read. We regard Vandemark’'s Follv as one 
of the few big stories that come in a generation. We do not know 
of anything in American fiction, American biography or American 
history that gives us as full and as inspiring an account of the pio- 
neering of the agricultural backbone of the world that we call our 
Middle West. Jake Vandemark was one of the great Americans 
one of the builders of lowa. The author drew him from real life. 
There was something titanic in his pioneering, in his farming, in 
his love. The story is magnificently illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 
Don't fail to obtain a copy of next month’s issue of the JOURNAL or 
you will miss the start of one of the most notable works that has 
ever appeared in this publication. 
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700 Brllions Waste 


There 1s No Graver Kational Responsibility than the Public Health 


By Mary RINEHART 


No man ever é ad lov lO DE elad Re 


HEN the war commenced this Govern- 
ment found itself in possession of about 
a dozen different and distinct branches of 
what we term ‘‘secret service.”” No department 
was so poor but that it owned its special intel- 
ligence department. Not only had we our depart- 
ment of justice, but the army and navy had their 
own secret services, the treasury, the post office, 
the department of state, and there were swiftly 
added the shipping intelligence department, and 
under the bureau of investigation the American 
Protective League. All in all, some thirteen dif- 
rent and overlapping secret-service branches 
were developed, with an enormous personnel. 
\nd as a result we made in this country fifteen 
hundred and thirty-two arrests for disloyal utter- 
ances, sixty-five for threats against the President, 
ten for sabotage; and nine hundred and eight 
indictments for conspiracy were secured, the last 
group including the I. W. W. cases. 
As it turned out, it was rather like shooting 


} ] 
kippers out of cheese with a battery of Gatling 


guns. But the result was more than a colossal 
overlapping. There were miscarriages of justice 
due to jealousy among conflicting branches of 
the service, there were waste motion, bad feeling 
and lost effort 
anxious people urged a close coordination of all 


these activities under one head, but it was never 


Again and again intelligent and 


effected. We went on our extravagant way, the 


hold each to its 
own, and we suffered our usual national curse of 


various departments kept jealous 


Ove rlapping activities and unnecessary expense. 
\ll our departments labored and brought forth 


one four-hundredth of one pel cent of disloyalty. 


How the City Cares for Healt/ 


HAT situation, however, was not « hat 
ciosely the welrare the people 


Carried o1 as the work was under cover, the 
] ] + + 
copie qgid not Know that a suspect Was occasion 
auy warned of fis danger Dy the procession ot 


agents from various departments who followed 
him like the tail of a comet or stationed them- 
elves behind the tree boxes across the street. 


But to-day we have a similar situation 


n 
another branch of governmental responsibility, 
similar in its costly overlapping and lack of 
coéperation, but different in that it touches 
closely the lives of the people. 

In a city government we find fire, police, en- 
gineering and health departments, and to each we 
give its particular work. To the health board are 
given over the health and sanitation of that city. 
It tests the water supply and inspects the milk. 
It looks after quarantines and all contagious dis- 
eases. Its nurses visit the schools and tenements 
and its doctors visit the poor. 

But suppose the mayor of that city divided the 
health responsibilities among the other depart- 
ments. Suppose he called in the fire chief and 
directed that between fires the fire department, 


which depended on water anyhow, test the water 
for purity. And then called in the chief of police, 


and said that as the police cared for lost childre 

he was to be responsible for the health of the city 
ldren. And gave the engineers the tuberculous 

adults and the strect-paving commission the 


tuberculous children. And the school board the 
milk to watch, the county detectives the quaran- 
tines and the chamber of commerce the births. 

Then suppose each of these departments got to 
work separately. Allow for jealousy, expenditure, 
scattering of effort, overlapping of effort, and 
total failure to act together, ard where would 
that city be? 


Federal Activities Scatiered 


7 ET precisely that situation exists to-day in 
bel National Government as regards the 
national public health. It is a situation which has 
grown to its present chaos gradually, due first to 
ourlong failure to recognize that the public health 
is as important as the public purse, and later to 
our habit of emergency legislation, by which we 
meet each situation as it is brought to our at 
tention with the creation of some new board or 
commission to handle i 

The result of this condition, cf the scattering 
of our health activities among ten Federal de- 
partments and thirty-six separate Federal bu- 
reaus, leaves us in a condition frankly chaoti 
and certainly dangerous. Not only is the result 
expensive and a vast amount of earnest labor lost 
through lack of coérdination, but it has brought 
to us the shameful reproach of failure to provide 


for our ex-service men. With the entire country 


ready and anxious to care for them, we had pro 
vided no machinery and no money for that care 
It has taken two and a haif vears since the Armi 
stice to provide propel! machine! 
The Public Health Service, empowered to cat 
r them. was give othing } pow 
\ +} } ¢hiy } 


in e had d ed 
nappener na Ve id disable 
veterans vall s] ep lg 
parks, not because Ar 1 did not care but 
because what is everybody's job is nobody's jol 


Hanging on the wall of gymnasium is this 
sign: ‘Noman ever lived long enough to be glad 
he had neglected his health.”’ All its protection 
and all its prosperity avail a nation nothing if it 
is not well. A state is built on the individual as 
a unit. And our war examinations revealed us 
individually as below par. We know now that 
our sturdiness is a tradition handed down from 
pioneer days, and that, in a war emergency, 


there are many of us ne 


it too pro d to fight b 
lg 


too weak. We know, too, that war comes only at 
long intervals, but that disease, also an enemy, is 
always with us. We recognize also the value ot 
health to the nation. But what we have been 
slow to learn is the absurdity of our present 
health situation, scattered, underfinanced and 
dangerous as it undoubtedly is. 

What we must have, and that immediately, is 
the placing of all our scattered health activities 
under one responsible department and then ade- 
quate financing of that department. Never again 


1s that we have cared for our fields, our bus 
our industries and neglected our people. 

Just what is the value of the individual to the 
state? By an average of earning power, the 
value of a mature American worker is eight thou- 
sand dollars. The value of us collectively as a 
people is five hundred billion dollars, while the 
value of everything we own—land, money, rail- 


roads, every sort of asset to the very chairs we 
sit in—is less than half that amount. 

Our railroads are a joke in comparison with 
us; our banks and mints are trifles. And on this 
vast investment we have in ourselves, of five 
hundred billion dollars, we earn ten per cent a 
vear, or fifty billions. It is a prime investment 
that yields, year after year, ten per cent. But we 
earn it by working our capital stock, ourselves, as 
no such capital is worked anywhere else in the 
world. We work harder, save ourselves less. 


We turn over our entire capital not once a vear 


Dut every day. \nd our overhead cost is cease- 
less effort. \\ pay dividends out of ourselves. 


Our Losses in Working Years 


ALLED a nation of money lovers, what we 


are is a nation of workers and earners. Yet 
ll } mortar +} mMtrectmant 
tora the importance of Keeping iS Investme 
in ourselves in the best possible conditio1 d 
aespite ne ta eve of suc! 
thrilling interest to the individual as his health, 
we have no sing isp yf oul itional life so 
naitteret! tly | l at aqapoimt ot 
efficiency lwo millions s die p ture] 
evel ear, and Ss ot S re 
| the ( ( il ey 
does 
Pr | 
( 
spent each vear for these costs, and so we ha 
more than tw lions a vear of habilities due 
sickness and loss of earning 
y lane ft the 111 tion 
nese Heures alone ake the question of ou 


health out of the class of local re sponsibilities and 
make it gravely national. For public health can 
never be purely a local matter. It cannot even 
be solely a state matter. One careless town, one 
ent state becomes a general menace. 
\nd we have both careless states and careless 
ities. Twenty-three of our states make no re 


t tal statist S tt ernment 
Vital ‘ the (,overnme 


Quarantine laws are negligible in some of them. 
Even cities differ; of two towns, each with the 
same laws as to pure water and food, labor con 
ditions, sewage and garbage disposal, street 
cleaning, quarantines for contagions, hospital! 
and dispensaries, the death rate from preventa 
ble disease in one may be and indeed sometimes 
is three or four times what it is in the othet 


with its laws more capably administered 


(Continued on Page go 
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Star that Didut Twinkle 


XIII 


WAS all Charles Froh- 
man’s doing. he short, 
‘ol ypay| fat little man, with his big 
diamonds, was a great 
manager, with an unusual 
faculty for combining art 
and business. His artistic 
- standards were higher than 
those of almost any other produc er, and he 
achieved his results with a quiet and poise 
which proved him a master. E.H. Sothern 
was a Frohman star and, although up to 
this time Miss Marlowe had always been 
under Charles Dillingham’s management, 
Mr. Frohman conceived the idea of starring 
them together. He figured that, if either 
could fill the house alone, two of them 
could pack it at nearly double the price. 
Moreover, it would be a big thing for 
Shakspere. 

Miss Marlowe had never met Mr. Soth- 
ern; in fact, she had never even seen him 
act. But, of course, she knew all about 
him, and the idea of starring with him in 
Shakspere attracted her. They met for the 
first time one evening at the theater. I was 
in her dressing room when an usher brought 
a note from Mr. Sothern, who wrote that 
he was out front and asked if he might come 
back after the play. Accompanying the 
note was the biggest bunch of violets I have 
ever seen, much bigger than the one | had 
sent her in my stage-struck days. What 
they said to each other during that first 
meeting I don’t know, for I wasn’t there. 
But it must have been satisfactory, for soon 
afterward they began their work together. 

Soon after this Miss Marlowe asked me 
to join their company. They were to go 
to England when the New York engage- 
ment ended, and she wondered if | wouldn't 
like to go along. She said | could do the 
Player Queen in Hamlet, Maria in Twelfth 
Night, and Audrey in As You Like It, 
| would have been a very queer girl if I 
hadn't jumped at the opportunity. What 
were leads with anyone else compared with 
the chance to play an occasional second 
with her—and in London! 

When the time came for us to go to 
England | realized that my days of glory 


had passed, for | no longer traveled with oe A 
the stars, but went with the rest of the MR. MANS 
company on a slower boat. I missed the RENCE Is 


special attentions of the chef and the obse- 

quiousness of the stewards, not to mention 

the companionship of Miss Marlowe herself. But I had 
Virginia Hammond for a roommate, and no one could pine 
long when she was around. 

Che front of a London theater is very different from the 
front of our theaters over here. What with us is known as 
the orchestra in London is called “the stalls.” The pit 
occupies the place of our dress circle, but is in every other 
respect unlike it. It is fenced off from the stalls by an insur 
mountable barrier—the barrier of caste—for the poorer 
class sit in the pit and arrive there by a different entrance. 
There is a very great deal of difference, too, in the comfort 
of the seats, all the difference between a pl in deal bench 
and a velvet cushioned chair; all the difference between half 
a crown and half a sovereign. 


fi leg royal box, surmounted by the royal crest, is solely at 
the disposal of the king, and his program, which on rare 
occasions he sends back to the star as a sign of his approval, 
is printed on silk, 

Ihe pretty girl ushers are very neatly dressed in black 
with dainty white aprons. They serve tea between the acts, 
or lemonade, or sweets, or even a program, each for the price 
ol sixpence. 

3ut the chief difference of a London theater lies in its 
audience. It isan unheard of thing for an English gentleman 
to attend a play in anything except evening dress, and the 
women, too, are most elaborately gowned. Our gayest night 
at the opera scarcely compares in splendor and richness with 
an ordinary London audience at an ordinary play. 

Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern were no better known to 
a London audience than the most unimportant members 
of their company. Although both were born in England, 
neither of them had ever played there. This gave Miss 
Marlowe the chance she had always wished for—to go on 
somewhere as a stranger and see how she would take with 
the audience. Wherever she acted in America, her first ap- 
pearance was always greeted with enthusiasm, no matter 
what the play or how she acted it. Her public, she feared, 
liked her merely from force of habit. Now she would have a 
chance to find out whether it was her acting or her reputa 
tion which won her the applause. 

It was a crucial occasion, because there were the critics. 
The New York critics were bad enough, but the London 


STAGE MANAGER! WHY, YOU OUGHT TO BE SOMEBODY'S VALET 


By ADELAIDE OVINGTON 


Lllustrations b yy alter Biggs 


FIELD STALKED BACK TO HIS DRESSING ROOM, “THE 


DISMISSED; THE COMPANY 1S DISBANDED”’ 


critics had it in their power to be even worse. What they 
said would be cabled back to America, and if their impres 
sions were unfavorable, then, indeed, would the prophets be 
without honor in their own country. 


None of the company shared Miss Marlowe's uncertainty 
to how she would be received. We all knew that there 
wasn't an audience in existence proof against her charm. A 


for the critics-- well, the morning papers would tell. 

Mur first play was Sudermann’s Sunken Bell. On the 
opening night, when the curtain went up, there was no ap 
plause, but we were prepared for that. There was not even 
any applause at Miss Marlowe's entrance, and Mr. Sothern, 
too, was received in dead silence. Not only did they fail to 
welcome our stars, but they were utterly unresponsive 
vidently they were all critics, waiting to be shown what 
these Anglo Americans could do, betore they committed 
themselves. 

$y the end of the first act the audience had begun to warm 
up a little. There were a few laughs which they seemed un- 
able to Suppress, or an oceasional hand. ‘The second act 
went much better than the first, and the tension began to 
lessen 

More and more we got the audience with us, and when 
the curtain fell on the second act the stars actually had 
two call It was during the third act, though, that the 
audience really woke up. The applause became pronounced. 
Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern couldn't get away without 
four curtain calls this time. 

Che last act made us think we were in New York, there 
was so much enthusiasm. Everybody came suddenly to 
life. When the curtain finally fell on the end of the play, a 
deafening ovation called the stars before the footlights and 
Mr. Sothern had to make a Speer h before the y would let 
him go. 


6 &. papers next morning were enthusiastic. The critics 
were loud in their praise; in fact, they even said that we 
had taken London by storm. And suddenly they remem 
bered that Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern had both been 
born in England. 

But in spite of the success, I know all, except, perhaps, 
the English members of the company, were glad when the 
day came to sail back to America. We had come to love 


sleepy old London and would always 
glad to remember that we had plays 
there, but wouldn't it be a real treat to 
warm enough again! 
XIV 

PON my return from England I we 

to Washington. My old school, Gun 
ton Hall, was still like home to me, an 
although it was summer and there were 1 
pupils, Mrs. Mason and her daughters wer 
there, and among them my old roomma 
Lucy. The school had outgrown Georg: 
town now and had moved to Washingtor 
occupying a fine, new building designed 
specially for it. But my dear old Mason 
family were just the same and, as usual, 
Mrs. Mason—the girls called her ‘the 
Chief'’’—took me in as one of her own 
daughters. How good it seemed to be in a 
family again and in a home, instead of liy 
ing all over the country in hotels! | made 
up my mind to do as they suggested and 
stay with them for a while and rest. | 
wanted to forget, for the present at least, 
the stage and everything connected with it. 
Sometimes I wasn't sure but that | wanted 
to forget it altogether. 

But this I was not allowed to do. No 
sooner had | mentally severed all connec- 
tions with the stage and begun to enjoy 
myself like a real person than something 
happened. Sunday evening the telephone 
bell rang loudand furiously. Just by chance 
I went to the phone myself and was told 
that the Columbia Theater was calling 
Could I possibly tell them where to find 
Miss Alexander? I| said that it was just 
possible | could, as | happened to be Miss 
Alexander myself. 

At that someone else was put on the 
phone and pretty soon I heard a man’s voice 
saying: ‘Miss Alexander? Well, glad we 
found you. This is Guy Standing, of the 
Columbia Stock Company, speaking. Our 
leading woman is ill. Can you come down 
and help us out by playing the lead in Pink 
Dominos for a week? What? Never 
played farce? Well, we don’t mind that it 
you don’t. We're really up against it il 
a you don't help us out. You will! Bully 
for you!” 

Mr. Standing said he would send a mes 
senger boy up at once with my part. It wa 
a very long one, but he wanted me to be 
letter perfect at rehearsal at ten o'clock next 
morning. Half an hour later the boy arrived. I read the 
part through but couldn't make head or tail of it. After 
Sh ikspe re this foolish farce seemed to have no me aning. | 
had never seen Pink Dominos and hadn't the slightest ick 
of the plot, and my lines, with the cues, didn’t throw much 


light on it. It didn't take me long to discover that ther 


AUDI- 


would be no sleep lor me i | were to know my part b 

morning. By midnight my eyes absolutely refused to stay 
open another minute, but I didn't know a third of it yet, and 
that not very well. I had had to learn the part like a parrot 

which made it twice as hard, | simply must stay awake. | 
walked up and down the room for an hour, then | wrapped 
a wet towel about my head and went back to work. Just a 

the first streaks of daylight tinged the sky | tumbled into 
bed, my head filled with a jumble of lines which | was afraid 
would never straighten out. 


OW I ever finished that week in Pink Dominos I don't 

know, for it seemed to get more on my nerves every 
night. Never was Saturday so slow in coming. When it did 
| was just about willing to give up the stage forever. 

| began to wonder whether | had chosen wisely, after all. 
True, | had not played only seconds but leading parts, and 
| had enjoyed doing them, all but one. But did I get out ol 
them all the keen pleasure that | had expected? Did this 
acting help me to find real happiness? As | looked back on 
it the best times I had had were when I was traveling about 
with Miss Marlowe, and then it was because | enjoyed being 
with her more than because of the parts I played. Except 
when with her the years had been lonely ones. No matter 
what company I had been in, | had never felt myself one 
of them. | had always seemed to be no more than an 
observer, an outsider. 

Of course I had made some good friends whom it would be 
hard to leave, for a cleaner, bigger-hearted, more lovable set 
I never met than the friends I made on the stage. The public 
seems to think that the code of morals behind the scenes is 
very different from in front. 1 never found it so. True, | 
have never been in musical comedies and come in contact 
with chorus girls, but the girls in the companies I have been 
with were just as self-respecting as any | have ever known 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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I bring them up on Campbell's Soup— 
he very bestest plan; 
That's why we're such a lusty group, 
Mister Picture Man. 


It takes with the children 


No wonder they like it! In the stimulating savory 
wholesomeness of Campbell's Tomato Soup they 
get the very essence of health and vigor, the body- 
building elements which children especially need. 
All the value of a good soup is there, plus the rich 
tonic property of tomatoes. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Fragrant luscious tomatoes gathered red-ripe from 
the vine are prepared with choice creamery butter, 
granulated sugar and other ingredients, pure and 
appetizing. A soup that everybody likes. You will 
be delighted with the variety of tempting dishes you 
can prepare with it. 


12 cents a can 


JOSEPH GAMPBELL GoMPANY 
CAMDEN.N.J.U-SA 


MARK 


Delicious Cream of Tomato 


You'll want it often—it’s so 
good and so easily made. In 
saucepan, heat Campbell's 
Tomato Soup to boiling point, 
after adding a pinch of baking 
soda. Then stir the hot soup 
into an equal quantity of hot 
milk or cream. A _ smooth, 
rich, fine-flavored soup for the 
home meal or more elaborate 
dinner party. 
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There were no “‘Johnnies’’ hanging round the 
stage door, no love-making behind the scenes, 
no promiscuous flirting. There was none of the 
Bohemianism that people seem to think is the 
only life stage folks know. During my five years 
in the theater I can think of only two instances 
to the contrary, and the only difference I could 
see between the stage world and the real one was that, when 
anything like this did exist behind the scenes, there was no 
trying to hide it. 

Sut at best stage life is unnatural—to be up most of the 
night and sleep most of the day and spend your time among 
artificial surroundings. I was sick of it all and began to long 
for the country. 

Perhaps my restlessness was nothing but homesickness. 
| would open up the old Hall and ask Mrs. Mason and her 
girls to go down with me. So I notified Helen to prepare the 
house for our coming, and on a glad summer day we left 
Washington for my old home in Virginia. 

It seemed to me that the count ry had never been so beauti- 
ful as it was on that seven-mile drive from the railroad sta- 
tion. Could it be possible that there was so much green in 
the world, and that I had been missing it all this time? | felt 
really cheated. My favorite wild flowers were out along the 
way to welcome me—the Quaker Maidens, Johnny-jump- 
ups and wild roses, and it was like seeing old friends again. 
Even the muddy red-clay road was more beautiful in my 
eyes than the finest city street. 


HE four chimneys of the old Hall peeping at me above 

the tree tops made my heart just turn over with joy. 
When I smelled the boxwood and saw the blue Potomac 
winding peacefully in the distance, I felt | never wanted 
to leave again. I had given up so much that I| loved, and I 
had got so little in return! 

Many an hour | spent up in the black-walnut tree in my 
Crow’s Nest, thinking it all over. Perhaps the stage was 
just something that had to be worked out of my system. 
Now that it was worked out, I might be satisfied to give it 
up. Even the possibility of being a star didn’t appeal to me 
as it had; it seemed such a long way off. Perhaps I was not 
such stuff as stars are made of, anyway. Even if some day 
I should begin to twinkle, what satisfaction would that be? 
Might not more happiness be found in the real world than in 
the make-believe one? If only I had someone who under- 
stood to advise me, someone older and wiser than I, who 
knew both the worlds between which I had to choose. 

As though in indirect answer to my wishes a letter came 
from Miss Marlowe, telling me that she had just seen 
Ek. T. C. ‘“‘His company is always such a real tonic,’’ she 
wrote. ‘‘He was fairly bristling with wise talk. I wish you 
could have heard him. He is one of the persons I love.” 

He would be just the one to advise me now, always so sane 
and logical about everything. He could help me straighten 
things out in my own mind, and it would do me good just to 
talk things over with him, I sat right down and wrote a 
letter asking him to spend a week-end with us. He came. 

I was glad to see him; much gladder than I expected to be. 
| had not been able to tell anyone about my problems; other 
people wouldn't understand. But I felt sure 
he would. He did. 

He said that he had always known this 
sort of feeling would come to me sooner or 
later. | was too fond of Nature to be satis- 
fied with the make-believe world forever; 
(oo normal not to want to live normally. 
He thought I would be wise in giving up the 
stage; there were other things in life for 
which I was much better suited. He implied 
that marriage was one of them, but I let that 
pass, for | was not ready to think of that, 
with him or anyone else. There must be 
plenty of things worth doing besides acting 
or marrying. 

Close on the heels of my determination to 
find out what some of these things were came 
a letter from Mr. Stevenson, manager for 
Richard Mansfield. He said that a picture of 
me in angel costume had drifted into his 
hands. Mr. Mansfield had also seen it and 
thought he might make me an offer for the 
coming season to play Solveig, the leading 
part in his big production of Peer Gynt. 
Would I come in at the first opportunity to 
talk matters over with him and, if things 
were satisfactory, perhaps sign the contract ? 

The temptation was too great. Why 
should I give up the stage when I was just 
beginning to get near the top? I would try 
it for a while longer and see. It wasn’t such 
i bad place after all. 

YV 
‘—_— and gentlemen, I'll have to 
trouble you to move back your chairs.” 

I didn’t know what the stage manager 
meant, but evidently others did. Books 
were hastily secreted and chairs moved back. 
Conversation came to a dead pause, and all 
were at attention, more strained than eager. 
Then I saw the cause, for the cause was 

tichard Mansfield himself. The stir had 
been arranged to give place and promi- 
nence to his entrance. 

He stalked in slowly, importantly, looking 
neither to right nor left and never speaking 
toasoul. Reaching the prompt table, which 
was in the center of the stage near the foot- 
lights, he removed his hat and sat down THERE 
this also very gravely and importantly ACT. 
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The Star that Didi't Tevinkle 


Continued from Page 24) 


Every eye was on him, and he knew it. It was his scene, 
and he had the center of the stage; so there must be no 
haste, nothing to spoil the effect. 

“Well, well, why don’t we begin?” he demanded of the 
stage manager. 

“First act, please!’’ called Mr. Powers, turning to the 
company. 

The play opened with a short scene between two of the 
men. Mr. Mansfield sat in his chair near the prompt table 
and endured it as long as he could; then he turned to the 
younger actor and said: 

‘*Young man, why did you go on the stage? You ought to 
be behind a counter selling ribbons; that’s where you belong. 
Can none of you people use your brains?"’ He included the 
whole company with a sweep of his irate eye. 

Apparently none of us could; at any rate none of us did, 
for if we took him at his word and tried to think out things 
for ourselves, then we were upbraided with attempting to do 
too much. Whatever we did was sure to be wrong, whether 
we thought or whether we didn’t think; and as the latter 
course presented the fewer difficulties most of us pursued it. 

“Now we will go on with the next scene,’’ said Mr. 
Mansfield, after the young actor had struggled through his 
lines and off the stage. 


HIS time Miss Hamilton got up. She had only begun 
the scene when Mr. Mansfield stopped her and asked: 

‘“‘What makes you read your speech like that?’’ and he 
repeated it, burlesquing the way she had said it. She tried 
it again, but he didn’t even let her finish. 

‘* Powers, give this part to Miss Drew,” said Mr. Mansfield 
curtly. ‘‘Miss Hamilton will never be able to play it.” 

‘“Miss Drew,” called the stage manager, and she went 
forward, trembling. 

“Read that speech,” ordered Mr. Mansfield, holding out 
the book to her. 

She read it in a faltering voice. 

“Now let's see you act,’’ said Mansfield, taking his seat 
again near the prompt table. 

Act? How could she act? Why, by this time she didn't 
even know what the scene was about. She read the next 
speech mechanically, and crossed the stage as indicated by 
the book. 

““What makes you cross there?’’ he demanded. 

“Why, I thought ’ she began. 

“Don’t think; it’s fatal. I'll do all the thinking,” he told 
her in a steely voice. He might have added: “Don't act; 
I'll do all the acting,” for it was an old adage in the company 
to act well, but not too well. 

‘“Why don’t we go on?"’ He stamped his foot. 

The poor girl's heart must have stood still, but she man- 
aged to read the next speech. Was it worth it? I| kept 


MUST BE SOMETHING REAL THAT I WOULD RATHER DO THAN 
PERHAPS IN THE CROW’S NEST I WOULD FIND OUT WHAT 
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asking myself. Was even the possibility 
being a star some day worth what she w 
going through just then? 

sent you? Stevenson?’ Mansfield « 
ploded. ‘‘ Y-yes,” she faltered. 

“Well, he’s a blank idiot. Go on, can’t you? 
he added ferociously. 

Miss Drew tried to go on, but she was so wrought up th 
she cut in on one of his speeches, of all crimes the m« 
heinous, and Mansfield cursed her and threw his book at h 
head. She burst into tears and ran weeping off the stage 

“Try Miss Loomis,’’ Mansfield ordered curtly. 

After this the part passed through many hands, and the 
was wide speculation as to who would finally have it on t 
opening night. 

Our company was so large that even the leading memb« 
could not dress alone. | dressed in the same room wi 
Emma Dunn, who had the part of Peer Gynt’s mother, a: 
Gertrude Gheen, who played the Green Clad One. 


N OPENING night, wherever it may be, is always ex 
ing. An opening night in New York is undoubtedly t} 
most thrilling. But an opening night with the Richard Man 
field Company was positively appalling. Each member of t! 
company knew this as well as Mr. Mansfield himself, ar 
he was, if possible, more nervous and irritable than usu 

The first intimation we had of anything wrong was whi 
we heard an angry voice shouting: ‘I tell you the lights ar 
rotten!” 

Heads were immediately poked out of half-closed doors: 
and kimonoed figures secreted themselves in dark corner- 
When Mr. Mansfield’s voice sounded like that he could ty 
sure of an audience. 

‘Rotten!"’ he repeated. ‘And I’m through! You can dis 
miss the audience or do anything you like. I don't play any 
more to-night. I've finished. I will disband the company 
and reorganize, and see if I can't get some people about m: 
with a little sense. A lot of blithering idiots!” 

“But, Mr. Mansfield, the audience ——"’ began the stag: 
manager. 

“Dismiss the audience!” 

“But the critics 

“Blast the critics! I tell you, I’m through. There was a 
draft, too, during the entire act. Where the deuce did th 
draft come from?” 

The stage manager regretted that he didn’t know. 

“You don’t know? That’s the trouble with you people, 
you never know. I tell you I’m through with you, and the 
whole infernal pack of you! Why can't you attend to you 
business? You a stage manager! Why, you ought to bi 
somebody's valet! You must understand that I’m an artist 
and can't be bothered with these things.’” And Mr. Mans 
field stalked back to his dressing room, furiously repeating 
“The audience is dismissed; the company is disbanded 
and you can all go to the devil!”’ 

Having never witnessed such a scene before, I felt fully 
prepared to leave and began to pack my make-up. 

When the time for the third act came, however, | 
hadn't disbanded the company and he hadn't dismissed th 
audience. He went on with the act and 
finished the play. A mightier appeal tha 
audience and critics had been made, th 
appeal of dollars and cents, to which evs 
his artistic temperament took off its hat 

Miss Gheen and Miss Dunn didn’t see: 
to be the least disturbed by the scene wi 
had just witnessed, and told me we had 
expect things like that in the Mansfic 
company. Miss Gheen had been with hi 
before and said there was scarcely a night 
without some little excitement. She ha 
got so that she really missed it when 
didn’t come. I found that she was right 


Wit N the time came to leave New Yor 
I found that we traveled on what w 
known as “‘ The Richard Mansfield Special 
We filled two sleepers, a day coach an 
part of the time, a dining car. Leading th 
proud procession was the still prouder pi 
vate car of Richard Mansfield himself, pr: 
ceded by a pompously puffing engine. 

The repertoire was now put on. We gay 
Beau Brummel, The Scarlet Letter, Th 
Parisian Romance, and Dr. Jekyll and M: 
Hyde. But we still played Peer Gynt mor 
than anything else. 

I don’t think any of us were sorry whe: 
the end of the tour came and we disband« 
forthe summer. I know that my experien 
in the Mansfield company was the one thin 
needed to complete my determination | 
leave the stage. 

To be sure, | had made a small niche {: 
myself in the make-believe world, but now 
was anxious to find my true place in the re: 
world. I was tired of the artificiality of th 
theater, the utter selfishness necessary i 
order to get ahead, the constant pretendin 
to be something that I was not. I longed t 
be just myself and begin to live. 

At the close of the season I packed m 
trunks, threw away my make-up, and set o 
alone for Gunston Hall. There must | 
something that I would rather do than act 
something real among real people who liv: 
in a real world. Perhaps in the Crow's Ne: 
1 would find out what it was. 


IT WAS THE END 
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Complete Trial Outfit MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 


Mail the coupon at the right with 
two dimes for a Cutex Introductory 
Set, containing enough of everything 114 West 17th Street, 
for at least six complete manicures, New York City. 
to Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York; or, if you live Name 
in Canada, to Dept. 108, 200 ; 
Mountain Street, Montreal. Street 


Mary Nash—who éelieves in adding 
fo natural beauty the charm f perfect 


ming p éd forthis charming photo- 


A microscope reveals the cut 


cuticle frayed and raveling 


like a rope that has been 


hacked with a dull knife. 


does to the cuticle 


O matter how careful you are, you simply cannot trim 
off the hard, dry edges of dead cuticle about the base of 
the nails without piercing through to the living skin. 


Quickly Nature builds up over these tiny cuts a new covering 
that is tougher than the rest of the cuticle. This, of course, 
makes the nail rim more uneven than before. First, the Cuticle Remover. After the fil- 


ay ind smooth of the nail tips 


If you should examine them under the microscope you would f ar 9 -- 
see why. The cuticle is then revealed frayed and raveling Cutex r 
like a rope that has been hacked with a dull knife. , , 

Yet when the cuticle grows up over the nails, dries, splits and ‘ 
makes hangnails, it must be removed some way. The safe and ; " , 
easy method is to do it without cutting. Just a dab with Cutex 
Cuticle Remover about the base of the nails, a rinsing of the 
fingers, and the surplus cuticle simply wipes away. 

Everybody can have lovely nails 
This has made manicuring so simple that any woman can now Then the Nail White. Cutex Nail 
keep her own nails looking always as if prote ssionally manicur Whit 
However ragged the cuticle may have become through const y 
cutting, a single application of Cutex will make an astonishing S 
improvement. You will be pleased, too, with the immaculat “ 


beauty of your nail tips after the use of the Nail White, and with 


the delicate sheen that the Cutex Polishes give to your nails 
If you will spend only ten minutes on a Cutex manicure 


regularly once or twice a week you will keep your nails always 
in perfect condition. 


Cutex Manicure Sets come in three sizes: The “Compact” 
with trial packages, 60c; The “Traveling” with full sized 
packages, $1.50; The “ Boudoir,” the finest and most complete 


sick Finally the Polish. A ghtful, jewel-like 


f ghtness approved by good 
bta i by using first the Cutex Paste 


set, $3.00. Or each of the Cutex products comes separately P h der, and burnishing 
at 35c. At all drug and department stores in the United ’ ctplanangs tly across the —_— 
States and Canada; and at all chemists’ shops in England. ir asd ettiustiasetiiine 


TWO DIMES TODAY 


for 20c 


Northam Warren, Dept. 108 


City and State 
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IF THE STAIR LANDING IS 
LARGE ENOUGH, WE MAY SEE 
A TALL CLOCK HOLDING SWAY 


FTEN in carrying out a satisfactory scheme 
of interior decoration it is necessary to 
make use of'some furniture of sufficient 

height to carry weight. Everything cannot be 
low and squat in the room. Suppose I remind 
you of the various artistic pieces of tall furni- 
ture that are in demand, and surely among them 
you will find something to fill your need. There 
are corner cupboards, which are chiefly used in 
the dining room, generally old pieces to be picked 
up in a farmhouse or at a secondhand dealer's, 
though occasionally a delightful modern adapta- 
tion of this piece may be bought in the shop of 
new things; there are the Welsh dressers, large 
pretentious affairs, “or slender dainty pieces, to 
be found in mahogany, walnut, and in delight- 
fully toned decorated pieces—these, too, chiefly 
used in the dining room; there are great, tall- 
backed chairs; there are « locks, majestic, or sim- 
ple and stately; there are four-post beds, their 
height accentuated by tester and valance, or 
their trim posts marked by effective carving; 
there are screens, decorative and useful; tall 
wall mirrors; and, almost the most important of 
all, the tallboy, grave and grand. 

Of course everyone has a sense of proportion, 
and it is this sense that prompts one to strive for 


the best effect in the placing of any tall piece of furniture. 
In a room one would endeavor to avoid placing the tallest 
piece near the door, where one would almost stumble over 
it on entering, rather seeking a spot at some distance where 
it could be effectively viewed through the vista created by the 


objects appearing between. A little space is to be 
desired between you and a piece of tall furniture. 


GROUPINGS PLEASANTLY MANAGED 
DRESSER, AND THE USE OF AN EXCEIE 


PLEASINGLY DECORATIVE IS THE FORMAL GROUPING OF 
THE SECRETAIRE AND HIGH-BACKED CHAIRS 


Furniture 
and Flow to Use It 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 
Drawings by Marion Dismant 


Shadows and high lights are also vastly important, and 
this should be at least thought of when selecting the position 
for some piece of dignified bulk. 

Formality next claims attention, for rarely may tall 
pieces be effectively ‘‘staged”’ without it. This fact should 


NEARLY EVERYTHING TO DO IN THE SUCCESS OF A ROOM, 
DINGLY TALL MIRROR ABOVE A LOW CHEST GIVE THE GRACE 
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A CORNER CUPBOARD IN THE 
DINING ROOM LENDS THE NEC- 
ESSARY EFFECT OF HEIGHT 


be mentioned almost in the same breath with 
groupings. Standing at the opposite end of t! 
room, the actual group composed of the tall ol 
ject surrounded by its well-planned accompat 
ment of pictures, lights, window draperies or wa 
chairs should give the observer an impression 
perfect design, of admirable composition. An 
while this grouping should in no wise be con 
fused with the informal one of table, lamp, eas 
chair, with the tall obj« ct hovering decorative 
in the background, it is equally important. | 
is to be remembered that the height of a pictur 
even, may ruin a Cecorative wall group 

In the hall one might consider eminently fi 
ting a grandfather's clock or a tall 
choice of tall-backe dl hairs ght be offers d; 
a certain kind of hall a tallboy might bn plac 
without seeming to crowd it; and on the sta 
landing, depending its size, we often see a 1 


lirror, or 


clock or chest holding sway. In the living ro« 
one has the choice of a number of pieces, usit 


one or more as occasion requires: tall lam 
floor clock, tall-backed chairs, high mirro 
tallboy, secretaire, a decorative screen, a hig 
mantel treatment; and for the library or 
might also have a choice of these. He ight 


the dining room may be obtained by tall-bac! 


chairs, a corner cupboard or a Welsh dresser, a high mant 
treatment, a floor cloc k, a wall tapestry, a screen, For t! 


bedroom there are the four-poster, the screen, the tallbo 
tall-mantel treatment, but rarely should the m« 

formal pieces, such as the tall-backed chairs and the clo 
be used. For the bedroom at best ts an infor 


spot, and should be fittingly cozy. 


QUEEN ANNE TALLBOY, A WELSH 


PROPORTION TO THE ROOMS PICTURED 
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And so the day ends perfectly — 


GOOD vacation means, above all else, 
change of scene. The city-dweller longs 
for the country or shore. 


The country-dwellers seek the excitement 
of metropolitan life. 


Whichever class you are in you will find 


that Paramount has anticipated your motion 
picture wants. 


In the country you will find that the fame 
of Paramount has penetrated to your resort, 
whether it be in a theatre that seats three 
hundred or three thousand. You can see the 
same fine Paramount Pictures there that you 
were accustomed to in town. 


The visitors to the cities will discover any 
number of Paramount Pictures to choose from. 


Take train anywhere, take steamer or 
aéroplane, and you will inevitably arrive at 
one of the theatres on the Paramount circuit 
of enchantment. 


Whether it is a million dollar palace of the 
screen in the big city, or a tiny hall in a back- 
woods hamlet, you will find that it is always 
the best and most prosperous theatre in the 
community that is exhibiting Paramount 
Pictures. 


‘ ris 


They both show the same pictures! 
Paramount Pictures. 


The resort that has Paramount Pictures 
is in the swim—a Broadway show in the 
heart of the country! 

Paramount has achieved this national rec- 
ognition by steadily delivering great enter- 
tainment, 

—entertainment conceived and interpreted 
by the foremost actors, dramatists, directors, 
writers, impresarios and technicians, 

—photoplays made with the idea that each 
one had to beat the last, 


— motion pictures so good that in the United 
States alone more than 11,200 theatres, not 
counting summer theatres, depend on them 
as the chief source of supply. 


Whether you see Paramount Pictures in a 
metropolitan theatre or in a summer theatre 
that vanishes with the first frosts, you are 
equally sure of fine entertainment. 


When you see that phrase, “‘ It’s a Paramount 
Picture,” park your car, motor-boat or canoe 
and go in, 


—because if it’s a Paramount Picture it’s 
the best show in vacation-land! 


ADOLPH TUKOR L LASEY 


FAMOUS PLAY ERS ~ LASKY CORPOR ATION 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
listed in order of release 
June 1, 1921, to September 1, 1921 
Ask your theatre manager when he will show them 


Rosc oe (“Fatty”) Arbuc kle i in 
“The Trav eling Salesman’ 
From James Forbes’ popular farce 


Cosmopolitan production, The Wild Goose” 
By Gouverneur Morris 


Thomas Meighan in ‘ n “ Whi ite 
whimsical and rom 


and Unmarried” 
By John D. Swain 


comedy 


Appears ances,”’ by Ed 
A Donald C 
Made in Englan 


production 
1. With David P 


Thomas H. Ince Special, ““The Bronze Bell” 
By Louis J joseph Vance 


Douglas Macle: an in ““One a Minute” 


Ince product 


Fred Techies! s famous st ge farce 

— 

Ethel Clayton in “Sham 
By Elmer Harris ( Bon 
George Melford’s pr | 
| 


“The Mystery Road 
A British production with David Powell 
E. Phillips Opper $s novel 
A P: 1P well production | 
Wil om A Br s pr tion, ‘* Life”’ 
ympson | 
Dor dD Be Mask | 
An aptation of e far vel t 
Oppenhe 
Tear { e Mars 
Swans rG 
rhe G nt 
pe Dy 
W m deM I R 
R \ 
k t 
William S. Hart in ** The Whist 
A Hart production 
A Western story with an unforgett 
The Princess of New York 
A British production from the novel by 
Cosmo Hamilton 


Douglas MacLean in “‘ Just Passing Through” i 
Thos. H. Ince production 

Thomas M 

* The Conquest o 

By Booth Tarkington 


Ethel Clayton in “Wealth” 


By Cosmo Hamilton 
A story of New York rtistic Bohemia 
Fatty’’)Ar n**Crazy to Marr 

By Frank Condon 

From th ilarious 


Saturday Evening Post story. 
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e sti DAU Woman God Changed” 
By Donn Byrne 
ror Wallace Reid in “Too Much Speed” 
, A comedy novelty by Byron Morgan 
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4 Fouses for East and West, But Good Anywhere 


A finished house need not present 4a 


hard exterior, since by tinting the material rea 
as charming effects are possible. The house in 
rs i ¢ foundation, hich toget/ 
ut th thi it fire-resisting. There 
larg i ng f us ha 
j 
Ne air thairar ave ne a por 
4 roan? niin yearrour 
= I dwork on the first and second floor 
rdwood. Living-room, dining-room and / 
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) The gamore! roof house at the top of the page ‘ uld 
be recomme nde becau of its numer iIndows 
aione, but it has other merits too. Not a Particle 
: of space has been wasted and all three floors ar 
j compactly and conveniently laid out. The average 
{ cost lo build, $/2,700, 15 a@ very conservalive price. 
BED ROOM 
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CHARLES ALMA BYERS, ARCHITECT 


CHARLES ALMA BYERS, ARCHITECT 
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“TT really won't do a particle of good for me to 
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make this test for | am prejudiced. I use an 
imported perfume 
perfumes.” This was said by one of the women 
asked to take part in the International Perfume Test. 


never think of using American 


As it happened, the brand she named, an ex- 
pensive foreign perfume, was among those in the 
Yet, when she did make the Test, with no 
means of telling one perfume from another, and 


Test. 


judging the perfumes by their fragrance alone 
not by labels or by oddly-shaped bottles—it was 


Florient she selected as her first choice. 


This woman thus discovered that her unbiased 
choice was an American perfume, no longer dis- 


dained, and that her former prejudice was founded 
on a worn-out tradition. 


It took the International Perfume Test to put 
to rout that tradition, and this is how it was done: 


24 


judges |} 


is 


») 
lo ke... American Eaveliness 


Two men, prominent in New York City, conducted the Test, 


with the assistance of 1] acting as jurors. The two 


women 
vurchased three of the most popular imported perfumes 
all in original un 


and three Colgate Perfumes pened bottles. 


} 


They poured the contents into six plain bottles, numbered 


trom one to six, and kept a record by which they alone knew 
which number represented each perfume. 
Each of the jury of 10} we 


slips of Pe rfumers’ Blotti uv Paper, scented fron the nun be red 


men chose h r favorite from six 


bottles under the supervision of the judges. Each indicated 
her first choice, her secor 1, her thi \ caretul record 
was kept of a// sel 

I} sult, wl pert es W thus judg hyy ence 

n t Many of ed 

| ft | il 

t he t Klow he Orietr 
won first choice 


Many thousands of women have since made 
the Test and found how true was the perfume 
judgment of the impartial jury. 
make it, and find in Florient a true expression of 
American loveliness. 


lorient Jerfume 


lowers of the Orient 


You, also, can 


The 103 women who made the Int ational Perf Test were chosen 
from among profe naland tt wor n,¢ ge w natSn th, V issar, 
Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, distinguished women of the stage, then playing in 
New York, women of pror nenc and th plain everyday Mrs \ and B 
ill fastidious abo h I 

For details of the T i i Test Set by which you yourself may 
compare the delightful Colgate perfur with whatever you are using, send 2c 
in stam} Colgate & (¢ , Dey H | S t, New York City, 
If in Ca la,a ress 137 McG > M 
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SUBJECT NO, I 


Epitor’s NotE—Ethel Spalding Slater is one of the foremost 
character analysts and vocational advisers in the United States. 
By special arrangement with Mrs. Slater, THe LApiges’ HOME 
JOURNAL is enabled to offer her service to its readers without 
cost to them. Any reader who is willing to abide by the condi- 
tions set torth herewith and to send to the Vocational Editor the 
photographs and other data necessary for the examination, may 
learn, by Mrs. Slater's method, whether he or she is at present 
engaged in the proper occupation, or what sort of work should be 
undertaken. As there is obviously a limit to the number of 
analyses Mrs. Slater can make, your photographs and data should 
be mailed by August 15th if your case is to receive attention 

Every applicant for a character analysis by Mrs. Slater must 
submit with his or her letter of application the following infor 
mation: Name, address, age, weight, height, present occupation, 
education, experience, favorite study, favorite books, magazines 
regularly read, color of hair, color of skin, color of eyes, state of 
health, physical handicaps. State also whether you desire to 
remain in your present location or are willing to take a position 
in another city or town; how long you have served in your pres- 
ent location, and in which other sections of the 
have lived. 

In addition to the above, and in the same envelope, send 
three photographs of yourself. These photos should be un 
mounted, unretouched and preferably of post-card size. Ons 
should be a profile bust picture, one a full-face bust, and one a 
full-length photograph with one hand raised, showing the palm, 
the other raised, showing the back 

With your application please state, over your signatur 
whether you will be willing to have Tur LApies’ HOME JOURNAI 
reproduce on this page Mrs. Slater's character analysis of yout 
self, together with one of the photographs you submit Neither 
analyses nor photographs will be identified by name or location 
the subject 


country you 


rhe Vocational Editor makes this request so that the 


pax 
may be ot widest possible service to 


Journal readers, enabling 
them to compare the details of their own physical character 
with those published 

Character analyses made upon receipt of the information and 
photographs described above will be handled in the 
received and the analyses mailed to the applicant 
completed 

Address all communications relative to this service to Voca 
tional Editor, THe Laptrs’ JouRNAL, 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


order 


as soon as 


Ince pende nee 


WISH it were possible as well as ethical for every reader 

of this magazine to sit in my offices one single day and 

overhear the interviews | hold with men and women who 
are trying to find themselves, or, if you will, to find their 
rightful places in the work of this world. Then you would 
begin to realize some of the tragedies that are enacted every 
hour in the ranks of the great American legion of misfits 

You would begin to understand that men and women fail 
not so much because they are incapable as because they are 
improperly mated to their work. 

You might hear the story of the stenographer who has 
just been discharged for incompetency and, applying the 
pure science of character analysis to her particular case, won 
der why she should ever have undertaken office work when 
her natural endowment lay in a field of work where self- 
expression was required, 

You might hear a “failure” in engineering questioned and 

him studied to establish the evidence that in him God 
had created every latent talent promising a worthy destiny 
in the field of music. 

And so on, day after day, I make such contacts and do 
what lies within my power to help others replot plans shaped 
in ignorance of the principals’ dominant abilities 


PHOTO, BY HARRIS a EWING 


SUBJECT NO, 2 


Because I want you to grasp at the outset the tremendous 
importance of character analysis as it affects human destiny, 
I am going to treat here but three subjects who have signi- 
fied their willingness to have this magazine reproduce in part 
the analyses I have made for them. In forthcoming num- 
bers of this page, the subject matter will not be presented in 
so great detail. 

Study carefully the full-face photograph of the young lady 
whom we will refer to as Subject No. 1. She is twenty-one 
years old, weighs one hundred twenty-seven pounds, is five 
feet six and a half inches tall. In the very beginning you will 
see that she is healthy, her digestive power good and, I know 
from study of her, is possessed of excellent recuperative 
power or \ italit Vy. 

Her eyes are gray, her hair is very light brown and wavy, 
her skin is light and flushes easily. Study her forehead. It 
is high and of what we call the true convex type. So are the 
eyes convex—‘“‘full eyes’”’ you call them. Also her eyes are 
wide. Like a camera lens, they record everything within 
range of their vision. This young lady observes well, and 
her perception is active and accurate. 


Why a Stenographer Failed 


ER head is the thinking head. 


By that I mean it is the 
head of a competent thinker. 


She thinks quickly, has 
many new ideas and consequently has difficulty in concen 
trating upon any single idea sufficiently long to work it out 
to a successtul con lusion. In ot her words, she is alert, keen, 
impatient and decisive. 

She has the ability to acquire quite an extensive vocabu- 
lary, and with little effort could learn many new words and 
so increase her conversational powers. 

Now go back to her photograph once more. Her mouth 
and chin are what we call the “plane” type. The nose is 
concave, the jaws square. Her fingers are smooth and 
tapering; her feet and hands are well formed but slender. 
On the whole her brain and nervous system are well de- 
veloped; the bony, muscular, nutritive and digestive sys- 
tems are well balanced. 

Now from the above I am able to sum her up as follows: 
Original, creative, versatile, optimistic, enthusiastic, cheer- 
ful, adaptable, speculative, changeable and variety-loving. 

Her energy is sustained and controlled; therefore she is 
likely to be found among the steady, reliable workers even 
though her desire may be to go out and explore new fields. 

Her education has been in a high school and a business 
college. For three years she has been a stenographer and 
typist. As such a worker she is a misfit. 

I say this because mentally this young lady is aggressive, 
though through a combination of much pride and sensitive- 
ness she hesitates to put her thoughts into action—she is 
held down by the fear of criticism! With her pride and in- 
tellect she would force herself to make gor od in any work she 
would undertake, but because of that forehead and other 
characters which all too clearly indicate the ability to do 
original work, she feels suppressed in her present occupation 
and consequently unhappy and rebellious when compelled 
to do routine detail work. 

Going deeper into her nature, I find that though she is 
very adaptable, yet she has a great deal of determination 
and will power. Also she is intuitive, responsive, impressiou- 
able, exceedingly sympathetic and affectionate. Her ideals 
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SUBJECT NO. 3 


Which One of these Girls are You Like 


By ETHEL SPALDING SLATER, Vocational -Adviser 


are high, her spiritual nature is well developed. She has 
faith in people and likes to be associated with people. A con- 
fiding, trustful nature that must have worthy companions. 

But, let me repeat, she lacks self-confidence. That is why 
she fails to attempt many things that she could do well 
That is why she has been a typist when all the while she 
rebelled against the limitations imposed by that routine. 
Where does this young lady belong in the great scheme of 
life? 

Well, she has a strong social nature. This means she coul( 
find self-expression in girls’ clubs as she took part in plays, 
musicales and other social functions. In her the humani 
tarian instincts are well developed; it gives her real pleasur 
to be of service to those who need her. 

Because this girl is fastidious, sensitive, and unable 
endure physical hardships or uncouth associates, she will d 
her best work in an artistic atmosphere. She requires i: 
spiration and approbation and, being extremely independ- 
ent, will ask favors of no one. 

Therefore, any work she selects should give her some free- 
dom and some opportunity for originality. 

The vocations that would give her self-expression ar 
Designing, stage, interior decorating, receptionist in art 
music studio, 

Through music she will find relaxation. 

She needs to avoid making hasty conclusions, to devel 
patience and to control sensitiveness. 

If Subject No. 1 will go’to New York and take a posit 
is secretary, enabling her to attend a good school of desig 
ing at night, there is no doubt that she will find the beg 
ning of the path to her greatest success, 


‘A Balance Between Two Opposing Types 


UBJECT No. 2 is an intensely interesting one in that s! 


possesses a finely adjusted balance between two types 


diametrically opposed. This point we shall discover present! 

This young lady is twenty-two years old, weighs one hu 
dred five pounds, is five feet three inches in height. 

Her hair is light brown, eyes blue gray, skin light. T! 
forehead is high and slightly convex, tending to plane. T! 
eyes are very convex, nose and mouth are convex—a con\ 
mouth is generally called a ‘full’? mouth—the chin is c 
vex, long and pointed. 

The head is long, the jaws square; the head also is hy 
and well balanced. These are the char acters which bra: 
the mental-motive-vital type. The tee'th are good; she h 
a pleasing smile. The lips are red. The\ fingers are short a: 
fairly square; the skin 1s fine and smocth. 

In this case our subject has given us detailed informat i: 
concerning herself which makes it easi¢@r for me to offer h 
practical advice. 

Her father is a linguist and scientist .) teaching ina ul 
versity; her mother has ability in oil painting and was 
music teacher. One of her cousins is \a music teacher 
note, another cousin is vice principal of\a large art_scho 
gg great-great-uncle was court music iaa to the Court 

St. James. 

“tthe young lady herself has been educated in high sch 
and business college, with two years of Spajhish and priv: 
instruction in dramatic art and piano, She has played 


(Continued on Pagel 34 
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hot Water cha? 


i ahs Use water of any temperaturewith Fels-Naptha. the dirt away, leaving the clothes sweet, fresh 
me o Boil your clothes with Fels-Naptha if you wish. and bright! And with that delightful clean- 
could The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt — clothes smell! 
_ let go, no matter whether the water is cool, luke- Get the real naptha soap—the good golden 
le t warm or hot. The point is, you can use hot bar in the red-and-green wrapper. Order 
rill do 
—- water but there is no need to with Fels-Naptha. _‘Fels-Naptha of your grocer today! 
pend 
7 Therefore, so many choose the washing method 
a of greatest comfort—cool or lukewarm water 
- and Fels-Naptha; and the method of greatest 
vel ease—soap the clothes well, soak (with light 
sit rubbing on extremely soiled places), and rinse. 
beg Fels-Naptha is the perfect combination of good 

soap and real naptha. The naptha works through 
4 every fibre of the clothes and loosens the dirt. 
at she 
type Then the Fels-Naptha soapy water flushes all 
en 
e hu 
iM ‘ Thousands have for years ee) And its uses are so varied! 
convex found Fels-Naptha indispen- od Fels-Naptha easily, quickly, 
is cor- sable in camping and ouwt- of \¥ thoroughly cleans dishes, 

doors where hot water is hard NN pans, clothes—everything 

is hi to get. It works so remark- ; 4 And astonishingly so in cold 
brat ably, even in cold water. ‘water. 
she has Smell the real naptha 
ort al in Fels-Naptha! 
mat iv 
fer h =| 
aul 
was 
cher 
scho = 
ourt 
= 
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Easy to Make 
This Dainty Dessert 


It’s new, different, quickly made, and 


an ideal des 
When next you have friends in, 


as delicious as it looks 
Sert. 
serve 


Mapleine Fruit 
Blanc Mange 


l6 cup raisins 
l4 cup chopped walnuts 
/ egg 
1 pinch of salt 
3 level tablespoons sugar 
level tablespoon cornstarch 
2 cups milk | 
9 leaspoon Viapleine the Golden lavor 


| 
Pour boiling water to cover overt 


let stand three minutes; drain, wash, chop. 
Mix with chopped walnuts. Beat egg, 
add salt and sugar, 


raisins, | 


beat again. Mix corn 
starch in half cup milk; when smooth add 
to egg mixture. Warm 1! cups milk and 
add. Cook slowly, stirring until thick, 
then add and Mapl ine. 
Dates may be used instead of raisins, and | 
shredded cocoanut may be added. Serve 


cold with sweetened whipped cream. 


MAPLEINE is famous for its delicious 
maple flavor, and it 1s truly practical 
will not freeze out 
ideal flavoring 


nuts, raisins 


nor COOK out it is an 
for desserts of all kinds, for | 
frostings, for ice creams and other dainties 


Mapleine Makes | 
Instant Syrup 


add \% teaspoon Mapleine to two cup 
sugar dissolved in 1 cup hot water, and you 
have a pint of syrup. Recipes with every bottle. 


Grocers Sell Mapleine 


2-oz. bottle 35c; 
Canada add duty 


Also larger sizes 
4c stamps and carton top bring 
the May leine Cook Book of } 
200 recipes, 


Crescent Manufacturing Co. 


321 Occidental Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 


MAPLEINE 


The Golden Hl 
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Which One of these Girls are You Like 


piano in the sheet-music 
department of a large 
store, traveled one year 
in lyceum work as reader 


Continued from Page 32) 
é 


and accompanist. For mh, 
the past two years she 
has working as BR. 
typist in a government } 
ofice. Another misfit! Lex \ 

statement her lyceum \ oa) 
work gave her better \a 
opportunity for self \ 
expression than any - ~ 
thing she had ever don 
yet she feels she would 
like to contribute more to so¢ iety than a 
reader can hope to do in entertaining. 


Routine office work gets on her nerves, but 
she is studying with a dramatic teacher to 
relieve the monotony of her daily task. 

In Subject No. 2 the power of observation 
is not so marked as it is in Subject No. 
although it is fairly well developed. Subject 
No. 2 sees and hears well and accurately 
those things to which she gives her undivided 
attention, but other matters are far more 
likely to escape her. She thinks more slowly 
than does Subject No. 1. 

In Subject No. 2 we find a very desirable 
balance between the dynamic, aggressive, 
optimistic a hangeable, domineering traits of 
the blonde and the conservative, constant, 
philosophical, dreamy, negative traits of the 
brunette. She therefore has the practical, 
ambitious, energetic, independent, domi- 
neering qualities of the blonde modified and 
offset by the tenacious, persistent, idealistic, 
responsible, somewhat conservative, domes 
tic, procrastinating, serious qualities of the 
brunette 


The Gift of Expression 
UBJECT No.2 philosophizesabout things, 


is interested in reasons and in theories, is 
logical in her processes of thought, and arrives 
at her conclusions as a result of 
reasoning and reflection 
result of instantly 
relationships. 
Subject No is well as Subject No. 1, has 
very convex eyes and can express herself 
well in spoken words. She is energetic and 
esourcetul. She is interested in spiritual ce 
velopment, yet 


a chain of 
than as a 
things in their 


rather 


seeing 


at the same time is possesse d 
of a good sense of commercial and practical 
values. She is fairly impulsive in speech, but 
being of good, wholesome nature her speec! 
is kind, mild and gentle rather than shar 
and bitter This young lady shares with 
ubject No. 1 the desire to be throw 


‘Does Ja 


courage, for all marches and patriotic hymns 
are of regular rhythm and simple harmony; 
decidedly not contentment or serenity, lor 
the songs of home and the love of native land 
are all of the simplest melody and harmony 
with noticeably regular rhythm. Jazz dis 
organizes all regular laws and order; it stimu 
lates to extreme deeds, to a breaking away 
from all rules and conventions; it is harm- 
ful and dangerous, and its influence is 
wholly bad 

A number of scientific men who have been 
working on experiments in musico-therapy 
with the insane, declare that while regular 
rhythms and simple tones produce a quieting 
effect on the brain of even a violent patient, 
the effect of jazz on the normal brain pro 
duces an atrophied condition on the brain 
cells of yn, until very Ireque ntl 
those under the cit moralizir win flue nce of the 
persistent use of syncopation, combined with 
inharmonik partial tones, are 

le of distinguishing 

e\ il, between right and wror iv 

Dancing to Mozart minuets, Strauss 

altzes and Sousa two steps certainly née er 


actually in 


capal between good and 


led to the corset check room, which now 
holds sway in hotels, clubs and dance halls 


contact with people, to enter an 
environment and to have the 
cultured for companions. 

She dislikes all routine work, loves nature 
and animals as well as people. She is effi- 
cient in handling people, she plans well and 
has the happy faculty of being able to impart 
her knowledge clearly to others. 

Educational work of all kinds would give 
her self-expression, but work in a schoolroom 
would carry with it too much restraint for 
her nature. She has originality, inventive 
ability and initiative. Therefore her daily 
task should enable her to use those qualities 
The Chautauqua work which is being done 
at the army camps would appeal to her. 

If Subject No. 2 could give up her steno- 
graphic work and go to school at once there 
would be many opportunities open to her be 
cause of her al ility as a Ss} eaker. But since 
she must continue to work, it would be well 
for her to make inquiry about the work sug 
gested or endeavor to get ion as secre 


artistic 
refined and 


a posit 
lary in some school of « — ssion where she 
may work part time and 
each day. 

Another 


motive type 


study certain hours 


example of the mental-vital 

is found in Subject No 3. a 
young lady of twenty-five years of age, with 
auburn hair, gray-blue eyes and light skin. 
She weighs one hundred twenty-six pounds, 
is tive feet three inches tall 

She, too, has convex eyes and plane, 
forehead The 
plane. The 


high 
mouth and chin are 


high and medium 


nose, 


head is long, 


wide rhe arms are tapering; so are the 
fingers; the thumbs are low set. The hair 
and skin are very fine; she has a pleasing 
mile, laughing eves and 1 very neat In per 
onal a pearance Her retinement and love 

neatness are clearly reflected in the letters 


vey 


( nlin fron P, 


Never would one of the biggest fraternities of 
a great college then have thought it necessary 
to print on the cards of invitation to the 
‘Junior Prom” that ‘‘a corset check room 
will be provided.”” Nor would the girl who 
wore corsets in those day s have been dubbed 
ironsides”’ and left a disconsolate wall- 
flower in a corner of the ballroom. Now 
boys and girls of good families brazenly fre- 
quent the lowest dives in order to learn new 


dance steps. Now many jazz dances have 
words accompanying them which would then 
never have been allowed to go through the 
mail. Such music has become an influence 
for evil. 

Last winter, at one of the biggest high 
schools in one of our largest cities, a survey 


asm ack ol the popular songs ol the 
the musk 


day by 
supervisor, who suggested that a 
community sing be held for one assembly 
He requested the students to 
ill the popular songs to school that a 

might be made of what to sing \t 
the end of two weeks he had in his office over 
wo thousand “be sellers.”” He asked the 
student body to appoint from among them 
selves a committee of six to choose the songs 
to be sung at the assembly. 


each week 
bring 
‘ hoice 


committee, 


she writes: they are most 
pleasing to the eye and 
her choice of words has 
an equally 


pleasing 


possessed of a well de 

veloped imagination and 

is happiest in positions 

where it is possible tor 

her to show some initia 

; tive She has been edu 

cated in higl school 

business ( olle ge, and has 

received dramatic training. At present she 
is working in capacity of a secretary. 

She is quiet, demure, very efficient and 
accomplishes a great deal with no confusion. 
She attends to each detail in a manner that 
pleases an employer who wants to dismiss 
from his mind business matters that are 
turned over to his secretary. 

This young lady has good planning abil 
ity; as long as she works she certainly should 
be in a position of trust where there is a 
great deal of organization and executive 
work for a secretary to do. Her vitality is 
excellent, her endurance good. She likes peo 
ple and desires to work with them. 

In her the maternal instinct is highly de 
veloped: she is very fond of children. She 
would be a good home maker and would 
find full self-expression in a home of herown 
with children to mother and make 
fortable. 


effect 
h Subject No. 3 has an 
Pow | accurate, original and 
» creative mind. She is 


com 


(Compare Yourself With These 
= PHE business world she would do well 
Ss an executive 


secretary, as Manager ol a 
ladies’ apparel shop or a woman’s exchange 
as an adjuster in a business house, 
fare worker in an industrial plant. 
should always be among people. 

Here, then, are three types which I have 
analyzed more or less comparatively. Study 
the features of these young ladies until you 
forget to think in terms of their aggregate 
characters and begin to consider their indi 
vidual characters— such as type of eyes, nose, 
mouth, chin, and the like. 

Then compare your own self with these 
subjec ts to see how many traits of character 
you have in common with them, how many 
physical characters. This mental process will 
prove even more beneficial. And as analy 
continued to be published on this 
page, study themanalytically, not merely cu 
riously. In this way you may learn really to 
understand others, but best of all yourself 


as a wel 
Her work 


forehead, 


ses are 


zz ‘Put the Sin in Syncopation 


after going through the two thousand songs, 
lorty as being “fit for boys and girls 
to sing together.’ With this evil influence 
surrounding our coming generation, it is 
not to be wondered at that degeneracy 
should be developing so rapidly in America. 


hose 


In a recent letter to the author, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke says of jazz: “As I 
understand it, it is not music at all. It is 


merely an irritation of 
ing, a 


the nerves of hear 


sensual teasing of the strings of 


physical passion. Its fault lies not in syn 
copation, for that is a legitimate devic« 


when sparingly used. But ‘jazz’ is an un 
mitigated cacophony, a combination of 
disagreeable sounds in complicated discords, 
a willful ugliness and a 
garity.’ 

Never in the history of America have we 
more needed the help and inspiration which 
good music can and does give. The 


deliberate vul 


music 
department of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has taken for its motto: 
‘To Make Good Music Popular, and Popu- 
lar Music Good.” Let us carry out this 
motto in every home in America firmly, 


steadfastly, determinedly, until all the music 
in our land becomes an influence for good. 


gust 
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OUR out of every five women who knit use The Fleisher Yarns. 
Beautiful in color, uniform in size, weight and finish, these yarns 


are used for every type of garment that can be knitted of wool. factorily as cotton if the proper methods are used. The 
wrong methods will ruin them in the very first laundering. 
Because knitted garments usually receive such hard and constant ‘f 
- 7 ° - fe are suggesting to women who Duy our yarns to 
wear, they must be laundered fre uently. Read this letter from the 7 
wash them in Lux. A harsh soap would shrink woolens. 
makers of The Fleisher Yarns. They tell you here the method of 


washing they have found to be safest and best. 


. f bit: soap ~K tO he s 
Send today for ““How to Launder Fine Fabrics” of Sie Of solid soap sticking to the soft wool and 


Fourteen leading manufacturers of silks, woolens, cottons, blouses and 
frocks give their own tested recipes for washing fine fabrics in this 


America’s biggest maker 
yarns tells how 
wash knitted 
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Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Knitted garments can be washed as safely and as satis- 


The Lux flakes are so thin that they dissolve quickly 
q 
and completely. This means that there is no possibility 


yellowing It. 


Rubbing cake soap on w ool, or rubbing wool to get 
the dirt out makes its scale-like fibres mat up and shrink. 


comprehensive new laundering booklet. Expert and full washing We recommend Lux particularly because its thick lather 
directions for every kind of garment. One copy of this practical, eliminates rubbing of any sort. The dirt dissolves in 
2 the suds and leaves the garment soft and unshrunken. 
scientific handbook will be sent free to each applicant upon request. e | 
Write for yours today. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. A 8, Cambridge, Mass. | An wrupriches child’s sweater has to be laundered so | 
P , fs | frequently that women often become careless after the | 
H frst washing. Our wool is so pure and so well spun 
ow to ee} (nitter garme nts that it will remain soft and fluffy after repeated launder 
shapely and fluffy ings, provided the washing is done in this safe way. 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of I ux into thick 
lather in half a bowlful of very hot water. 
Add cold water until lukewarm. Dip gar- 
ment up and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in 
three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water out 
do not wring. 


Colored Woolens. Have suds and rinsing 
waters barely lukewarm. Lux won’t cause 
any color to run that pure water alone won’t 
cause to run. 


Woolens should be dried in an even tem- 
aamggg that of the ordinary room is the 
st. Heat increases shrinkage. Do not dry 


We are glad to say that we can trust yarns of the 


wooilens out of doors except on very mild 


+ ap “gsona" le nost delicate color and weight to Lux with the assurance 
days. Woolens should never be dried in 
the oun that the result of the w ashing will be entirely satisfactory 


- ' to our customers and to us. 
Knitted garments should never be wrung 


. Very truly yours, 
or twisted. Squeeze water out . 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Sweaters will not retain their shape if put | 
in a bag and hung to dry. Pull and pat 
them into shape being careful not to stretch 
them. Spread on an old towel to dry. 


Knitted blankets and afghans, like other 
knitted articles, should never be hung up to 
dry. Spread them on a towel and pull into 
shape. 
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EVERY five-cent card of Woolco 
Snaps contains twelve perfect fas- 
teners that never fail. There are 
higher-priced snaps made, but 
none more dependable. Woolco 
value is the direct result of tre- 
mendous quantity production, to 
meet the enormous buying-de- 
mand supplied through the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. chain of stores 
spread over forty-eight states. 


Seven sizes—for all weight fabrics 
In black and bright nickel 


Sold ‘Exclusively at 


F.W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


Stores 


In spite of herself, Annette laughed. She 
had a vision of the scene, Old Jerry’s sly de 
light in the trick he had played and Martin’s 
futile withdrawal into himself to commune 
with his just rage. She knew Old Jerry well 
Grandfather had had some keen bouts with 
him, over fences and little worrisome inci 
dents that came from their orchards’ lying 
side by side, and she knew Old Jerry would 
put up with any ostracism, even from his 
own kind, so long as he held the cool end of 
the poker. 

She saw the more vividly what she had 
ilways known that, though Martin had an 
inventive re nius in all the mechanical arts 
of thei homely life, he needed her to pro 
tect him in his relations to men. 


ne UT, Martin,” she said, “you knew 

your Uncle Jerry. You knew he’d skin 
a flint an’ pare a sixpence, same as grand- 
father said. Don’t you remember how he 
used to pick the apples that come over on 
his side an’ then crawl over this side 0’ the 
fence an’ give a shake to the tree? Grand- 
father see him do it. Once he stood an’ 
watched him, an’ Old Jerry didn’t know he 
was there, an’ grandfather laughed out an’ 
Old Jerry says: ‘There’s an apple on my 
side I can’t hardly reach, so I jest stepped 
over here an’ give the tree a shake.’”’ 

“TI know he’s mean,” said Martin. “TI 
could tell you more of his tricks than you 
could think up in a month. But—mebbe 
I’m a fool—somehow I didn’t think for a 
minute he’d rob anybody o’ money, an’ 
’specially, rememberin’ mother an’ all, I 
didn’t s’pose he’d rob me.” 

Annette stood looking at him absently, 
thinking thoughts she had no idea of telling 
him at this point, but chiefly to the effect 
that he had never seemed so boyish to her 
and so altogether dear. Her face grew 
suffused and tender, and Martin gazed at it, 
lost in the rapture of seeing her again. And 
so they stared at each other until she re 
called him by a soft little reminder, for it 
seemed to her in another instant they would 
be cheek to cheek, and she hardly meant to 
meet Martin halfway, even after this tale 
of his own sorry winter. 

‘“‘Ain’t it a wonderful day, Martin?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Hear how that golden robin’s goin’ 
it! Heactsas if he’d just been made.” 

“I guess his nest has been,” said Martin 
practically, also coming awake with a start 
“(Queer how they admire to build in an elm 
tree An’ queer, too, to think that little 
elm’s big enough to be called a tree.” 

They began to walk together down to the 
almost invisible wire between Annette’s lanc 
and Uncle Je rry’s, their eves on the youn 


] 
r 


elm tree near the boundary 


‘See pose we were when 
come on that little elm, you an’ m 
said Annette when they stopped and looked 
up into its layered green. ‘*We couldn't ha’ 
been more n five 
**No,” said Martin. 
were that ny how 


“T don’t believe we 
your mother was alive, 
she was there when we run in to tell your 
gran'the 

‘Yes, I remember, for grandfather says, 
‘An elm tree down in the orchard? Where'd 
it come from? There ain’t an elm within 
half a mile.’”’ 

“Yes, an’ he says, ‘Well, if ’tis an elm 
tree it’s got to come up. An orchard’s no 
place for an elm.’” 

“Yes, an’ we begun to take on an’ say 
we'd found it an’ ’twas our tree, an’ mother 
says, ‘Yes, father, do let em keep it an’ call 
it their tree.’ An’ there ‘tis, budge as you 
please, an’ the golden robins in it, an’ it’s 
our tree.” 

Then they walked back through the or- 
chard talking chiefly about trees, how 
\nnette ought to have her orchard plowed 
up and how regular Uncle Jerry had been in 
his plowings and fertilizing and what a great 
yield he had. 

“All but down here at this end,” said 
Martin, stopping to look back. ‘ He’s let it 
srow up to hardhack an’ alder an’ all kinds 
o’ truck. Once this spring I took my ax an’ 
started down to cut ‘em out an’ he said, 
‘No, let “em be.’ Tell you what I thought.” 
He laughed. 


The Little Elm 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“What d’you think?” asked Annette. 
She was glad to turn with him into a less 
thorny path of memory. 

‘I thought mebbe he was afraid if he 
dressed it an’ got it into good condition like 
the rest, some’o’ the fertilizin’dseep through 
an’ you’d get the benefit on your side.” 

They laughed together, youth in its un- 
conscious conspiracy against unlovely age. 

“Poor old Uncle Jerry!” said Annette. 
“I’m kinder sorry for him, to think he’s 
turned you against him. Grandfather used 
tosay Uncle Jerry was so busy peekin’ after 
a ten-cent piece in the dirt, he’d let the sun 
set fade out to black an’ never so muc! 
know there was one.’ 

“Your gran’ther had kind of a nice way 
o’ puttin’ things, didn’t he?” said Martin. 
They had reached the back porch, and the 
robin flew out of her nest in the trellis and 
took to the maple tree, remonstrating with 
them in the tone she ordinarily kept for cats. 
“IT guess you’re some like him. Anyways, 
you ain’t like anybody else that ever I see.” 

He spoke shyly now, and as he turned 
away Annette asked herself ruefully whether 
he would tell her he meant to come back 
again or whether the spring, with all its 
golden robins and blossoming orchards, was 
to hold them apart as the winter had done. 
But Martin might have been meeting his 
own confused questionings on that point, 
for, almost at the gate, he turned and came 
back to her. 


“ ANNETTE,” he said, ‘‘ mebbe you wonder 
why, if I stayed away from you all 

winter because I found I was poor as pov 
erty, I ain’t stayin’ away now, when I’ve 
only got ahead an inch or two since. Well, 
I'll tell you. ’Twas because, when I heard 
you'd come, I was possessed to set eyes on 
you. I didn’t even say to myself I'd step 
inside your gate. Mebbe I thought ’twould 
be enough to see you movin’ round, goin’ in 
an’ out. But see you I must—or die.” And 
as much surprised at his own wave of emo- 
tion as Annette herself, he turned about and 
left her, this time for good 

She thought, standing there looking after 
him, that the set of his shoulders meant 
something, an even more rigid set of his will, 
if that could be, and it looked to her as if he 
would not come back. But, in spite of it, she 
was bewilderingly happy. He might take 
himself away from her, but he could not wipe 
out the memory of those last words. All day 
they stayed with her while she set her house 
in order, running out from time to time to 
smile at the responsive face of the \pril 
world while the robin reproached her and the 
catbird jeered 


She had left some of her tasks of house- 
hold regulating in the mid | 
pily tired was she, it seemed to her she must 
leep beyond the mounting of the sun. But 
at two o’clock she woke and sat up in bed 
Her heart seemed to have roused her by its 
beating and her brain was ready to tell her 
what the alarum meant 

**That’s she said aloud. 
my soul that’s it.” 


‘I believe to 


HE stepped out of bed, hastily pinned up 
her hair and began to put on her clothes 
in a haste so great it seemed a race with time. 
Then, when she was dressed, she hurried 
downstairs without stopping for a candle, 
lighted the lantern and, unfastening the 
kitchen door, went out through the shed. 
The night was very still, and she laughed a 
little, making her way down through the or- 
chard, for the old moon was shining in a 
silvery loveliness; and she set down her lan 
tern in the grass and went on, straight to the 
bush-grown boundary and the little tree. 
She pushed her way into the bushes and 
they received her roughly. Once her soft 
arm was torn on a bold raspberry, but she 
kept on until she had penetrated to the wire 
fence, and there she stood and laughed softly 
to herself 
“T thought so,” said she aloud in a tone of 
triumph. “I guess I knew it the minute | 
see it, though it never come to me till now. 


Martin, wa’n’t you a fool not to see it your 
self?’ And vel she smiled te nderly over the 
thought of him and the stupidity of his good 
faith. She knew he was a dear fool, and she 
loved his folly better than any wisdom 

She turned about and made her way again 
through the bushes—and the raspberri 
scratched herwith renewed savagery —picked 
up her lantern and went back to the hous« 
There she dressed, smiling as she did het 
hair to think she shouldn’t have the spirit 
to go on a strange mission while it was all 
over her head. And now, neat and trim ir 
her blue gingham, she went out 


the shed door | 


ehind her and took her 


Va 
along the road to the corner where Old Ie rr 

lived in the big unpainted house with no 
blinds. She was delightfully excited. Her 
heart had not weakened in response to the 
unexpected, and looking up at the fleece-hung 
heavens where the old moon hung watchfully 
bright, she wondered, as so many of us do 
when we encounter the night and its still 
nesses, how she could ever spend the hours 
in sleep with such beauty regnant outside. 


NLY she did not put it to herself in that 

way. Her mind said to her that it 
hadn’t remembered exactly how the old 
moon looked. 

When she reached the Beales’ house she 
stood for a moment in the road, gazing at it 
sleeping bulk in the moonlight and consider 
ing whether she had the cleverness to go on 
with her task. That she had the courage she 
did not doubt. Annette thought she could 
go through almost anything when her anger 
flamed as it did to-night; and with renewed 
thought of its cause she opened the gate, 
went softly up the path, rounded the corner 
of the house, stepped up to Old Jerry’s bed 
room window, and tapped on the screen 
This had always been his bedroom and he 
was not the man to change. Ifhe slept there 
once he slept there still. 

Instantly came a response, in the wheezing 
pipe she knew: ‘“‘What! What! 
steers ain’t out ag’in, be they?”’ 

“You get up,” said Annette in a low voice, 
‘an’ put on your clo’es an’ come down under 
the old elm where we can talk unbeknownst.”’ 

Without waiting for questions or de 
murrer, she turned away and went back 
softly along the path and into the road 
There she stopped an instant to listen. Old 
Jerry might be rousing Martin, she thought 
though her knowledge of him told her sur 
prise and secrecy made the twisted strand of 


power to draw him to het She went on a 
short distance further to the knoll where thi 
old elm made its great cavern of shado and 
topped there to watt Presently, in the 
night stillness. she heard the house « I 
open and tly « Lhe the oon 
howed her J hirt a t 

| ing i I t he he 
thought with a premor 1, 
| 4 \ t Vas important. 


come. 


“WH AT under the sun’’—he began be 

fore he had reached her. ‘‘Who be 
you, anyways?” Then as she came forward 
a pace and they stood face to face in the 
moonlight he gave what sounded like a little 
crow of surprise. *“T’ll be buttered if it ain’t 
Annette Gale! What you cuttin’ round for, 
this time o’ night, routin’ folks out o’ their 
beds like an I-dunno-what-all?” 

Annette’s heart was beating hard, but she 
kept a tight hold on herself and answered 
steadily: ‘“‘I found I’d got to see you, Mr 
Beales, an’ see you alone. An’ so I up out 
o’ my bed an’ came ‘fore there’s likely to be 
anybody round.” 

She was tempted to add the full truth that 
she had to come instantly, as soon as her 
brain awoke her to suspicion, lest courage fail 
her and she begin to dread the task too much 
to come at all 

“Well,” said Old Jerry impatiently, ‘out 
with it ‘fore I git my death o’ cold stannin’ 
round in this dew.” 

“Mr. Beales,” said Annette in a voice that 
sounded startlingly loud to her own ears, 
“when did you move that wire fence be- 
twixt your orchard an’ mine?” 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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She had longed to be successful, 
riumphant 


hen failure 


hurts 


RE you having the good times other girls 
have? Or when you come home from 
the party you looked forward to so eagerly 
where you longed to be successful, 
triumphant—do you suffer from a-feeling of 
disappointment — defeat ? 
Many 


conscious 


gay, 


a girl is made awkward and self 
merely through the knowledge 

that she has an unattractive complexion 

by blackheads or ugly 


blemishes—is dull and colorless, or 


that her skin is spoiled 
little 
coarse 1n texture. 

Yet with the right care you can change 
any of these conditions. As a matter of fact, 
your skin changes in spite of you—each day 
old skin dies and new takes its place. By 
using the right treatment you can give this 
new skin the clear smoothness and lovely 


fresh color you have always longed for. 


What is the matter with your skin? 


Ask yourself just what it is that is wrong 
with your skin. Perhaps it is spoiled by that 


the most 


Supplement this treatment with the regu- 
lar use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your 
daily toilet. This will help to keep sh 
skin that is constantly forming free 
blemishes. 


from 


How you can tell that your skin 
is responding 
The very first time you use this treatment it 
your skin with a slightly arawn 
Do not regard 


advantage—it 18 an indication that t 


1) 
Wlil leave 


tight feeling. 


this as a 


treatment 1s doing you good, tor 


that your skin 1s responding i” the right 


to a more thorough and stimulating kind ot 


cleansing. After one or two treatments this 


drawn feeling will disappear, and your skin 


will gain a new softness and smoothness. 


Special treatments for each one of the 
commoner skin troubles—for an oily skin, 
conspicuous nose pores, blackheads, etc.—are 
given in the famous booklet of treatments 


treatment and for general cleans! iZ@ use. 


eks of any 


‘‘Your treatment for one week 


. . Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature set of th 
most distressing trouble—the continual that is wrapped around every cake of \\ uury skin p containing 
breaking out of ugly little blemishes. Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

’ drug store or toilet goods counter—begin Love to Touch”; a tria e cake of Woodbury 
Just before you go to bed, wash in the usual tonight the treatment your skin needs. Facial Soap; a sar ipl tube of the new Woodbury 
way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm Within a week or ten days you will be Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
water, finishing. with a dash of cold water. astonished at the improvement in your Cream and Bactel Powder. Weite todar 
Then dip the tips of your fingers in warm complexion. 
water and rub them on the cake of Woodbury’s ;, > 
until they are covered with a heavy cream The same qualities that give Woodbury’s 108 Spring Grove Avenue, Cinci Ohio. | 
like lather. Cover each blemish with a thick its beneficial effect on the skin make it ex \ ve Canada, a Phe A w Jerg 
coat of this and leave it on for ten minutes. tremely desirable for general use—for keep ( Limit Sherb S t, Perth 
Then rinse very carefully, first with clear hot ing your skin in good condition. A 25-cent Ontari 
water, then with cold. 

THE AN DRE W JERGEN COMPANY 
Copyright, 1921, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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Use plenty of lather. Rub it 
in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips 


Ts The final rinsing should leave 
the hair soft and silky in 
the wates 
| When thoroughly clean, wet 


hair fairly squeaks when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


want fo sec 
item if you can make your hair look, just 
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Why the Beauty of Your Hair 
Depends upon the Care You Give It 


HE beauty of your 

the care 

Shampooing it properly 
important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 


lair depends upon 
you give it. 


always the most 


real life and lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When vour hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the str 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis 
agreeable to the touch, it 1s because 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed prop 
erly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully fresh 
looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of tree 


common in ordinary 


ands 


your 


alkali which 1s 
The free alkali 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
pure and 
cannot possibly injure and it does not dry 
the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you us¢ it. 

It you 


soaps. 


women use 
This 


le ss pre 


Shampoo. 


clear, entirely 


how really beautiful 


Follow This Simple Method 
hair and scalp in cl 


wet the cle; 
warm water. Then apply a little Mul 


ir, 


SI 


1 throug! 
over the scalp and throughout 
the entire length, down to the ends of the 
hair 


Rub the Lather In Thoroughly 


ert ) or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh warm 


fied Ci 


thoroughly all 


coanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in 


water. Then use another application of 
Mulsified. 
Two waters are usually sufficient for 


washing the hair; but sometimes the third 
Is necessary. 

You can tell, for when the hair 
is perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky 
in the water, the strands will fall apart 
easily, each separate hair floating alone in 
the water, and the entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 


easily 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


“THIS is very important. After the final 

washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good 
warm water and followed with 
cold water. 


a rinsing in 
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Illustrated by 
ALONZO KIMBALL 


When you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, 
wring it as dry as you can; finish by rubbing 


it with a towel, shaking it and fluffing it 
until it is dry. Then give it a good brush- 
ing. 


\fter a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh looking and fluffy, 
and 


wavy easy to man- 
age, and it will be no 
ticed and admired by 


everyone. 

You can get Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months. 

Splendid for 
Fine for men. 


children. 
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The Little Elm 


(Continued from Page 36) 


“Move what wire fence?” repeated Old 
Jerry, and she was emboldened to detect the 
faintest hint of faltering in his voice “| 
ain’t been fencin’ betwixt you an’ me. Ii | 
had, I should ha’ charged you for half.” 

“That fence,” said Annette clearly, for 
now she knew she was, as her counseling 
mind told her, actually on top—“ that fence 
down there in the bushes betwixt us has been 
moved a good eight feet.’ 

Old Jerry laughed. The laugh was 
tremulous, but it crowed out derisively into 
the stillness of the night, and Annette in 
voluntarily turned her head with the fear 
that Martin would hear it and come to the 
window or the door. And this must not cor 
cern Martin, who was so likely to be soft 
where she could make herself hard. 


- WEL said Old Jerry scofiingly, “ you 

better put for home an’ go to bed. 
You’ve been dreamin’, that’s what you've 
been doin’, an’ you better go an’ mull on’t a 
spell, an’ when the -1n rises you'll be the 
first to see you're talkin’ in your sleep. 
Gittin’ up in the dead o’ night an’ rousin’ up 
folks to tell your dreams to ‘em! I shan't 
mention it, Annette. Folks would make a 
terrible handle of it if they knew you’s that 
kind of a gal ra 

“Mr. Beales,” said Annette, “you moved 
that fence.”’ 

“Well,” said Old Jerry, laughing again, 
yet with an uncertainty she detected, * which 
way ‘d I move it then, onto your land or 
mine?”’ 

“Onto mine, of course. 
a fool?” 

Then Old Jerry’s composure seemed to 
break up and shatter in a sudden anger 
“Onto your land, did 1?” he cried. ‘“* Moved 
the fence onto your land! Well, how ye 
goin’ to prove it? Goin’ to have the deeds 
overhauled an’ the whole place surveyed 
over? That'll cost ye a pretty penny. An’ 
besides, the deeds don’t say nothin’ but 
‘to land o’ so an’ so, on the south.’”’ 

“T'll tell you,” said Annette with com- 
posure, “‘exactly how I’m goin’ to prove it. 
By my little tree.”’ 

“Your little tree?” 
patently amazed. 

“Yes,” said Annette. “My little elm. It 
come up my side o’ the fence, as the fence 
used to be. An’ it grew an’ grew an’ rubbed 
its bark on the wire, an’ one year the wire'd 
cut into it so grandfather told me, if I wanted 
to save it, to tie a cloth round the trunk. An’ 
now that little elm’s as much as eight feet 
inside the fence, your side. An’ many as four 
people know how the bark got rubbed while 
‘twas on the line. When the boys come into 
the orchard to get early apples I used to 
show ’em my little tree. Martin’s one, an’ 
if I ask him to speak, he will.” 


an’ Martin git this up together?” 
asked Old Jerry, in a voice not so angry 
nor in any way so moved as Annette had 
expected. It seemed rather tinged with an 
unwilling respect 

‘““No,” she answered. ain’t said a word 
to Martin. An’ if you do the two things I 
ask you to I never shall. Nor to anybody 
else either.” 

““What be they?” Old Jerry inquired. 

“T want you to pay Martin back his 
money, principal an’ interest, right off quick, 
an’ I want you to move that fence back same 
as it was. I can tell you where, to an inch, 
even if the little tree’s growed so we couldn't 
measure by that. The last post hole’s 
right on a line with 
the gillyflower tree, 
that branch that goes 
north.” 

“How 'd you know 
I owe money to Mar 
tin?” Old Jerry in 
quired irrelevantly. 


D’you think I’m 


repeated Old Jerry, 


He tell you? 
“Yes,” said An- 


nette: told me.” 
“When ‘d he tell 
you?” 
“That,” said An 


nette, neither 


here nor there. All 
I can say is, I know.” 


“Well,” broke out Old Jerry in a sudden 
creaking rage, as if his high voice needed 
oiling, ‘‘what business is ‘t 0’ yourn any 
ways?” 
“What business is o’ mine?”’ repeated 
\nnette, adding calmly, “ Everything’s my 
business that’s Martin’s. We’re goin’ to be 
married, Martin an’ me, an’ the sooner he 
gets his business into shape the sooner we 
can do it, that’s all.” 


LD JER RY stood in silence for a minute 

that seemed to Annette a long and drag 
ging interval. Then he spoke, in the voice 
It’s all very well to say 
Martin ain’t to know, but how be I goin’ to 
move the fence ’thout his seein’ me?”’ 

“You can send him off,” said Annette 
inexorably, ‘tan’ do it whilst he’s gone. 
You've got plenty o’ things he can see to 
over to Sudleigh: buy you a yoke of oxen if 
you can’t think of anything else. "Twould 
pay you to put the money into oxen you'd 
have to hand over to the courts if you were 
hauled up for what you’ve done. There’s 
somethin’ in the Bible, Mr. Beales, about 
movin’ your neighbor’s boundaries. I've 
heard grandfather read it.” 

Again they stood fronting each other and 
again Old Jerry broke into his crowing laugh. 
It was so unexpected that Annette gave a 
great start, and then again she held herself 
firm. 

“Annette,”’ said Old Jerry 

“Well,” said Annette, ‘‘ what is it?” 

“You're a terrible smart girl,” said Old 
Jerry. ‘‘I dunno’s a feller could do better’n 
marry you. Now you go home an’ clip it 
up to bed.”’ 

Annette turned without a word and went 
swiftly along the moonlighted road, and 
halfway home her teeth began to chatter 
and she had to resist the impulse to run. 
She was afraid not of Old Jerry or the night, 
or the moon, that seemed to know a great 
many things it was pleasantly willing not 
to share, but of facing down an old man and 
telling him he had moved his neighbor's 
boundaries 

When she got back to the house the cold 
early dawn was coming, and she judged it 
too near day to go to bed. Besides, the ex 
citement of combat was still on her and she 
felt she could not sleep. 


am MUT half past six, after a multitude of 
4 A tasks hurriedly accomplished, she sat 
down at the kitchen table where she had laid 
her breakfast with a fastidious care; but 
immediately she started up again at a step 
coming swiftly along the yard and through 
the shed, for she knew what she should se« 
It was Martin, all a rich color from running, 
his hair disordered and his eyes full of light 
He came in with 


hat, dropped 


of a sulky boy 


ceremony, swept ott fis 
the floor by her side and put 
his arms about her 

“Oh, Annette,” 


Tit 


said he, “‘he’s give it to 


“Give you what?” said Annette quietly, 
though she felt her voice bre aking and she 
wondered if it would be foolish of her to clasp 
the dear head to her breast. 

‘**All my money,” said Martin, breathless 
**Principal an’ interest too. He’s give me a 
check an’ told me to start right off over to 
Sudleigh an’ put it in the bank.” 

“When you comin’ back?” asked Annette, 
allowing herself to lay a hand lightly on the 
red-brown hair 

“Why,” said Martin, “I don’t believe I 
can get back ‘fore to-morrer night. He’s told 


me, besides, to go on 


¢ over the other side o’ 
: the mountain an’ see 
if old Blaisdell ain’t 
. got some pigs to sell, 
3 an’ if he ain’t, to go 
further on. I never 


® heard of old Blais 
dell’s keepin’ pigs; 
but he expects me to 
stay overnight to the 
tavern. 

“So it’s all right, 
except—except ‘t 
may mean twenty 
four hours more 
away from you.” 


Every SS 


awakens flavor 


Vinegars 


Here’s zest to lagging appetites. A refreshing tang 
ito salads and vegetables. A rich, mellow favor that 
|blends deliciously with the good tavors it calls to life 
)in the foods it touches. 


Be sure of your vinegars. Be 
isure they are pure. Be sure they have quality. 

| Heinz Vinegars are made of the choicest materials 
}with the skill and care that always prevail in the spot- 
‘less Heinz kitchens. Aged in wood for at least a year. 
Mait Vinegar 
White Vinegar 
Cider Vinegar 


made from barley malt 


made from selected grain 

made from choice cider apples 
Tarragon Vinegar 

PINTS, QUARTS, HALF-GALLONS 


in bottles filled ana ealed im “he Hein tab tshme nt 
idds perfecting richne s to 
HEINZ the salad dressing. Itis pressed 
from choice olives —in_ the 
Imported Heinz establishment at Seville, 
Oli il Spain, where the same rigorou 
1ve 1 methods of cleanliness at 


purity pre vail that characterize the “Home of the 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


Some of the 


\ 
\ 
\\ 
\ 
/ \\ 
| WS af 
| 
* All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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LMES&EDWARDS 


SILVERWARE 


When iced tea, lemon- 
ade or cooling drinks 
of any sort appear on 
the table, then the up- 
to-date hostess uses the 
Jamestown iced tea 
4 


spoon and serves sliced 
| lemons or bon-bons 
with the lemon fork in 
the beautiful Newport 
pattern. 


Lemon Forks $1.50 each 
Six Iced Tea Spoons $6.00 


LONG ago the fact 
that plated silverware 
would serve long and 

faithfully received uni- 
| versal recognition. 


Now,women who lead 
in all that is correct in 
: table things are find- 

ing out the difference 
° | in plated ware. Holmes 
€? Edwards is their 
choice because — 


Holmes & Edwards Silverware 


/ is of unsurpassed quality and 
\ supreme in sheer beauty of pat- 
Va tern and design. 


TWO QUALITIES: 
Silver -Inlaid 
and Super-Plate 


THE 

HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER CO 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO., Successor 


Manufactured 


in ( anada by 


STANDARD SILVER 
COMPANY 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 


Two Billions Waste 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Some states preserve strict quarantines, 
local and general. Others are shockingly 
lax. Astate may have strict sewage-disposal 
laws, but the state above it on the river 
may and often does send it water already 
polluted. Some states enforce vaccination 
and others do not. 

Twenty-three of our states furnish us no 
record of births and deaths. In a word, we 
are not able, nationally, even to take stock 
to add up our credit and debit columns. In 
only eight of our states have we physical 
education laws. Yet one of our life-insurance 
companies has saved money to itself and 
prolonged the lives of its polic y holders by 
inaugurating a campaign of healthful living 

To transport diseases of contagion some 
states require permits. Others do not allow 
them transported atall. In some states tuber- 
culosis must be reported; in others it is not. 
Some states, indeed, show a tendency to 
conceal the number of tuberculous among 
the population, much as some women con- 
ceala cancer. To protect themselves against 
careless states during the yellow-fever 
period, not only did some states quarantine 
themselves against their neighbors but they 
occasionally enforced their self-made block- 
ade by patrol boats on their rivers. 

To straighten out this tangle, then, the 
Federal Government took hold, and it has 
done it by outdoing all the states together in 
confusion. Instead of one great health de- 
partment, advisory, codrdinative and execu- 
tive, it has given this vital matter of our 
health by acts of Congress to all the ten 
great Federal departments and _ thirty-six 
separate bureaus, some of which have still 
further subdivisions. All of them working 
not only not together but often with an 
open lack of harmony, and with such an 
absurd result, for instance, as that during 
the flu epidemic. Daily reports of new 
cases of influenza were received by the pub- 
lic health service, but reports of deaths 
were made to the census bureau, in the 
department of commerce. What business 
would succeed if statements of assets and 
of liabilities were always kept separate? 


cA Tangle of Departments 


ERE are just a few of the leading de- 
partments: 

The Public Health Service. Is under the 
treasury, because when it was originally 
established in 1798 it was to look after mer 
chant seamen who landed in our ports, and 
the per capita tax levied on these seamen 
was collected by the collector of customs. 
Authorized to do any investigative or other 
public-health work permissible under con- 
stitutional limitations. In spite of that, 
Congress has since delegated limited au 
thority to do health work to many other 
bureaus. As, for instance: 

The Children’s Bureau, under the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. Estab- 
lished by Congress in 
1912, and given the 
task of investigating 
and reporting on all 
matters pertaining to 
the welfare of chil- 
dren and on child 
life among all classes. 
Especially infant 
mortality, the birth 
rate, orphanages, 
dangerous occupa- 
tions, accidents and 
diseases of children. 

The Woman’s Bu- 
reau. Established 
last year, which can be interpreted to give 
agencies power to enter almost any health 
field. 

The Board of Education. Claims that its 
province rightly includes all problems re- 
lated to health education. 

Besides this, some six departments and 
twelve bureaus maintain medical corps and 
hospitals. Thus the pension bureau main- 
tains throughout the country more than 
fourteen hundred physicians and five hun- 
dred specialists. The employes’ compensa- 
tion commission has twenty-five hundred 
doctors. The bureau of Indian affairs has a 
corps of physicians, nurses, dentists and 


matrons. In Alaska the bureau of educa- 
tion maintains five hospitals. The interior 
department has two hospitals with eight 
thousand inmates in the District of Co 
lumbia. 

These do not include the army and navy 
medical corps. 

At least tive Federal agencies have to do 
with investigative or other work related to 
pure-water supplies. 

At least six Federal agencies are con 
cerned with police or investigative work 
affecting milk. 

Three great national departments and at 
least half a dozen Federal agencies are en 
gaged in subjects relating to foods other 
than milk. 

Herbert D. Brown, chief of the United 
States bufreau of efficiency, goes on record 
as saying: ‘‘We have, first, the children’s 
bureau. It has jurisdiction over a phase of 
public health considered as an entity in itself. 
It has authority over every subject that the 
Government touches that touches child life, 
beginning with prenatal conditions and go- 
ing through to child labor. It tells you that 
all medical questions affecting the health of 
the child are within its field. But the public 
health service tells you that it was created 
by law to handle all public-health questions 
whether of children or adults. Again, the 
bureau of education tells you that its prov- 
ince rightly includes all questions related to 
health education. And the department of 
agriculture feels that, so far as rural life is 
concerned, it has authority to cover the 
whole field—health, education, sanitation, 
everything. All I desire to ask is, What are 
you going to do with a set-up like that?” 


Why Cities Take Lead in Health 


UR last four Presidents have realized 
the absurdity of the situation and have 
advocated change. But we go on. 

The health of the country precisely cor- 
responds to the health of the individual. A 
physician secures what he is apt to call a 
picture of the case. Not temperature alone, 
nor pulse, nor pain, nor breathing, nor 
eruption enables him to make his diagnosis, 
but all of them together. To carry out our 
figure, we now have the department of com- 
merce treating our pain, and the treasury 
reducing our temperature, and the board of 
education our rash, and the public health 
service feeling our pulse, with no watch to 
count with! 

One of the finest bills in the country, the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill, has met with opposi 
tion from certain state and city health au- 
thorities, owing to the necessity they would 
be under of coéperating with one Federal 
bureau with respect to one age group and 
with other bureaus with respect to other 
groups. 

In a word, it is certainly not expedient 
or broadly practical to consider public 
health save as a unit. 
It cannot be treated 
solely from the 
standpoint of age or 
of locality or of occu- 
pation, because it is 
not a matter of any 
one of them, but of 
all together. The 
problems of mater- 
nity are interrelated 
to those of general 
health conditions, 
and as maternity is 
fairly indicative of 
those conditions it is 
a matter of thought that of twelve major 
countries only two have a higher percentage 
of deaths than ours during and resulting from 
childbirth. 

Just what proper surveillance and care 
mean in this matter of health is shown by 
the strange fact that our cities, which have 
organized health departments, are outdis- 
tancing the country districts in matters of 
health. Fewer infants per thousand die in 
New York City than in rural New York, 
while malaria in some states cuts down rural 
production as much as thirty per cent. 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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The Air Line 


turers 
Soap” 


to Cleanliness 


—is provided by P and G The White Naphtha Soap. 
It takes you through all kinds of work with amazing 
speed. It cuts down surprisingly the time you ordina- 
rily spend washing clothes, doing the dishes, and keep- 
ing the house clean. Yet, it is as safe as it is fast. 

This new idea soap is so efficient and so harmless be- 
cause it combines in one cake the good qualities of 


the two household soaps formerly considered best — 
namely, white laundry soap and naphtha soap. 


If you have been using a high grade white laundry soap, 


see how much faster P and G The White Naphtha 


Soap works because of the naphtha in it. 


= 


Look for, the blue 
and white wrapper 


If you have been using naphtha soap, see how much 
richer and longer-lasting are the suds of P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap because of the high grade in- 
gredients in the white cake. 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap dissolves dirt so 
readily that it washes clothes scrupulously clean without 
hard rubbing, and without boiling if you so desire. 
Ihe same saving of time and effort is plain to be seen 


he 
when you use it in the kitchen and for cleaning. 


You don’t know how much difference soap can make 
in your work until you try P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap. Get a cake; then you will see. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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the Same 


when you are hot and uncomfortable, permit your- 
self to revel in a delightful bath with Resinol Soap, 
and see how it refreshes and stimulates your burning, 
tired skin. 


Since the daily bath is recognized as one of the chief pro- 
moters of good health and an important aid in building 
clear complexions, a good soap should be first on your list 
of toilet accessories. 


No matter how exacting your requirements may be, Resinol 
Soap is the pleasing fulfillment of them all. It is pure and 
free from harsh, drying chemicals, making it specially suit- 
able for the most delicate skin. It has no heavy perfume— 
only a pleasing fragrance. It lathers freely and rinses easily. 
Try it daily for one month, and note the improvement in 
your skin and complexion. 


Sold at all drug and toilet goods counters 
Trial free, on request. 


Dept. 1-G, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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Two Billions Waste 


Continued from Page 4o) 


Nothing is so true as this, that where once 
we regarded sickness as a visitation, we now 
see it as about 10 per cent visitation and 
90 per cent carelessness. It is not so many 
years since throughout the country, as 
the fall came on, the hospitals prepared for 
the annual typhoid-fever visitation. The 
typhoid wards filled and overtlowed. 

Things have changed now. We find a 
case of typhoid and immediately set out to 
fix the blame. But our complete success in 
eliminating preventable sickness must al 
ways depend not on local but on general 
measures. This is particularly true in epi 
demics. 

Our experience of the fall and winter of 
1918 is still in our minds. In that terrible 
time there died of the flu in this country 
thirty-five thousand children less than a 
year old and an unknown number of adults. 

And we were as totally unready to meet 
the flu as we were the war which preceded 
it. There was no great national clearing 
house into which our resources of money, 
hospitals and trained service could be thrown 
for redistribution and immediate use. The 
flu was fought and conquered solely by de- 
voted private enterprise and state aid, fought 
entirely without concerted national action 
and, where local aid was not available, num- 
bered its thousands of needless victims. 

We keep a standing army as a nucleus 
against war, but against pestilence we have 
only our guerrilla troops, firing from here and 
there. Yet we have some thirteen bureaus 
issuing enthusiastic bulletins at the public 
expense as to what the Government is doing 
in the public-health field. And, as a matter 
of fact, each of these bureaus in its own 
field is doing good work. Cramped for 
funds, uncertain as to where their authority 
begins and ends, unable to coéperate each 
with the other, their devoted work is a testi- 
mony to what could be achieved by their 
codrdination and our full support. 

But although they overlap in some mat- 
ters, there are other situations no one nor all 
of them is prepared to meet. And this mat- 
ter of pestilence is one of them. 


Health Preparedness Needed 
\ ITHIN the last eight years we have had 


/V two major health calamities—infantile 
paralysis and influenza—and many minor 
ones. And there was not, to meet them, any 
national provision whatever. We had no ex- 
isting plan for mobilizing our resources. We 
had no machinery for such mobilization, and 
no idea whatever of what were our resources. 

Our states fought their solitary battles, 
sometimes well, sometimes less well. But 
the situation was exactly analogous to an 
attempt on our part to fight a war with local 
troops, with no general staff and no plan of 
campaign. 

Charity is “relieving the burden of Gov 


ernment.”’ That is only partially the fact, for 
charity deals with results and Government 
primarily with causes. No private organiza- 


tion is great enough or has power enough 
to assume the fundamental responsibility of 
the state as to the welfare of the individual. 
And that country only is on a sound basis 
which permits its people to live under proper 
conditions of moral and physical welfare. 

In this regard all government has signally 
failed in the past. Only in recent years has 
the fact of such responsibility been recog- 
nized at all. The result of this failure is 
that we have developed a prosperous rather 
than a healthy people. At the present time 
we know our situation. Our intention is 
rood, but we are 
using our usual cum- 
bersome and _ineffi- 
cient methods. We 
are still vulnerable to 
epidemicand helpless 
before it; still have 
our careless states. 
We are still passing 
new legislation, 
scattered through 
this department and 
that, to promote 
public health. 

To clear the situa- 
tion the President 


proposes a new department of public wel- 
fare, under which shall be handled all the 
health, educational and general public wel 
fare activities of the Government. At the 
same time the Smoot-Reavis committee has 
been authorized to make a detailed study 
of our present Federal organization, with a 
view to clarifying all our departments. 

Both of these movements have a vital 
bearing on the public-health situation. The 
first speaks for itself. The second may 
require explanation. All but one or two 
of our departments are overloaded with 
responsibilities that do not properly belong 
to them. Only the post office and the de 
partment of justice are limited to managing 
their own affairs. And the result is confusion 
and often absurdity. 

It will be surprising to note the increase 
in efficiency when our departments are finally 
clarified. And we shall find, when we finally 
insist in having our scattered health activi- 
ties gathered together under one head, 
certain enormously important things hap- 
pening. We shall have pouring into head- 
quarters from every state its figures of 
disease, deaths and births. We shall have 
one central court of appeal in our health 
grievances. We shall have uniform laws, 
so that one careless state cannot endanger 
others. We may even have a national meet- 
ing once a year in Washington of all the 
heads of our state health boards. 


Physically We are Below Par 
\ E SHALL raise the standards of state 


and city health boards, codrdinate our 
volunteer societies, mobilize life-insurance 
companies, establish free health examina- 
tions, similar to the ones given for the army, 
and we shall encourage health education 
and physical training. 

And from that central department there 
will go not thirteen streams of literature, 
each bureau extravagantly justifying its ex- 
istence, but carefully organized reports, bul- 
letins and educational agents to codperate 
everywhere with our local authorities. 

The importance of Federal supervision of 
national health cannot be overstressed. We 
must depend on it for proper sanitary and 
housing laws, for labor under proper health 
conditions and for the oversight of our 
children in industry. Only under its control 
can our streams be properly protected and 
our food supplies watched. Only with the 
Government’s assistance can we fight our 
plagues by a system of national mobiliza- 
tion against them. Itis the province of Gov- 
ernment to protect those greatest assets to 
the country —the expectant mother and later 
her child. But at the best Government can 
provide us only proper laws and living con- 
ditions. It can bring pure water to the in 
dividual, but it cannot make him drink. And 
it is not possible to shift all our health bur- 
dens to other shoulders than our own. 

We have too large a percentage of sick- 
ness, too high a number of deaths. Our 
physical condition, as shown by the army 
examinations, is below par. And the Govern- 
ment cannot help us if we will not help our- 
selves. Individually as well as nationally we 
need a physical stock taking. 

Individually as well as nationally sick- 
ness is only partly visitation and largely 
carelessness. Even the diseases of poverty 
are not often due to poverty alone but to 
its concomitants of dirt and lack of care. 
And most of our troubles come not from 
too Spartan a mode of living but from 
its antithesis of self-indulgence. 

he field of the in- 
dividual, then, in re- 
gard to public health, 
is twofold: To insist 
that our Federal 
Government assume 
in proper fashion its 
responsibility to him, 
to continue to urge 
this until we have 
either a department 
of health or a de- 
partment of welfare 
in V/ashington. And 
also io put his own 
bodily house in order. 
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L1v1nG-r00m and dining-room 
in a new home floored throughout 
with Armstrong's Linoleum. Brown 
Jaspé was uged in these rooms. 


A GROUP of new homes in which 
floors of Armstrong's Linoleum were 
laid while the houses were being built. 


Yy you are build- 
ing a home, or laying new 
floors in your house, there are 
two important reasons why 


you should consider floors of 


Armstrong’s Linoleum: 

The first is that linoleum can 
be laid as a permanent floor at 
less cost than other floors. 

The second is that modern 
linoleum floors appeal at once to 
everyone who sees them, because 
they are so attractive. You can 
choose from plain colors, two- 
tone Jaspés, parquetry effects 
and artistic carpet designs. 

Linoleum floors are easy to 
keep clean, and the upkeep cost 
is low—frequent and expensive 
refinishing is not necessary. 


Floors for Modern Homes 


The illustrations show two 
rooms in one of a group of re- 
cently built semi-detached 
houses. These houses were 
floored throughout with Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. 


The linoleum was cemented 
firmly down to the soft wood 
under-flooring over a layer of 
builders’ felt paper. It was 


waxed immediately, and given 


another coat S1X W eeks later. 

Armstrong's Linoleumis guar 
anteed to give entire satisfaction. 
Identify it by the Circle A trade- 
mark on the burlap back. 

Our Bureau of Interior Dec- 
oration is at your service, offer- 
ing you, free, the advice of 
capable interior decorators. 


**The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration’’ (Second Edition) 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine and Applied 


Art. Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, on 


receipt of twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM RUGS 


For a sanitary floor-covering for vour kitchen, d 


‘ 
ning-room, or bedroom, etc.., 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs are guaranteed to give satisfactory service. Send for 
free booklet showing color plates of twenty-three pleasing and artistic designs. 


ARMsTRONG CorK Company, LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT 
921 Mary St., Lancaster, Pa. 


for Every Floor 


Linoleum 


in the House 
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Page Brownies 


These pictures were made on 
Kodak film with a two-dollar 
Brownie camera 


A story that never grows old is the picture story of she chil- 
dren—your children. To-day it is filled with the charm of human 
interest. ‘To-morrow, when the children have outgrown child- 
hood, it holds you fast—brings back again and again, as you pore 
over the pages of your snap-shot album, the vivid story of the 
children as they were. 


And picture taking is very simple with a Brownie camera. 
The No. 0 Brownie, with which these pictures were made, loads 
in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight exposures 
154% x 2Y2 inches. It has a fixed focus, a rotary shutter for snap- 
shots or time exposures and two finders, one for upright and 
one for horizontal pictures. It’s a sturdy little camera, well 
finished, and the films cost (including war tax) but 25 cents for 


eight exposures. 


Let your dealer show you how easy it is to have pictures of the 


children and by the children—natural, informal snap-shots of 


the youngsters just as they are—pictures that cost 
but a few cents each, yet are a delight to-day, and 


to-morrow will fill a priceless album. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak Cig 


The No. O Brownie 
Price, $2.00 


1¢ the original No. 0 Brownie size and an enlargement from 
ame negative. Negative rade with this camera are of such quality 
at enla can easily be mad up lo this size (post card size). 
e pri f such enlargements is fifteen cents. 
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The Ladies, God Bless em, Their 
Frocks and Frills 


(Continued from Page 12 


wrong to show them—sometimes. Why, 
en, at any time, provided they are not 
ainfully ugly? Ugliness is an excuse to 


eep any part of the body hidden. 
Sometimes I am moved to a 
biding wonder where men g | 

anything peevish about women’s 
ear when their own is so sadly in need of 


and 
Courage 
say 


eformation. There is nothing in the world 
ore ridi ulous, more sense less than a man’ 
k hat, high, black, rounded, shining, r ng 
} above the al 4 ‘ al i 1d 
ke a fool’s cap rolled without a point 
Nor is the derby hat much less absurd, 


though it is afar less delicate sartorial flower. 
To return to the defense of women and 
their clothing, I must say a word about the 
much-inveighed-against high heel. Not that 
women need this defense. Again I ask you 
to notice with what wholly complacent (and 
quite justifiable) firmness women go on 
wearing high heels while men rave against 
them. Sometimes the feminine smile must 
broaden to a real grin when she hears men 
talking of the ills that high heels bring forth, 
and at the same time considers the statis- 
tics of male foot trouble shown by the ex- 
aminations in the draft of the late Great 
War. Many and many a superior masculine 
creature who had never worn aught but 
the lowest heels all his life was re jec ted on 
account of broken arches and other pedal 
deformities. Spec ial exercises had to be de- 
vised for those who were accepted to ward 
off these evils. Oh, yes, the women may well 
arner a chuckle out of that situation. 


In the meantime, when madame wishes 


to wear high he els she does £0; but here, 
too, fashion has been at work. Save for 
dress shoes and slippers, the high heel 1 
ndubitably tottering to its last rest. The 


martest women, the women who are in the 
forefront of fashion, have found the inch or 
inch-and-a-half heel so excellent for sport 
wear that they have adopted it for street 
vear also. Only the woman who is far be 

hind the style ventures forth in the unstable 
l'rench heel or uses it for her house shoes, 
for although it is all very well for dancing 
or other evening wear, it is distinctly and 
definitely ‘‘out” elsewhere, thus proving 
iain how far toward common sense and 
comfort is the whole present trend of femi 
nine dress style. 


J he (ause of All 
HAVI 


read various articles by eminent 
men of medicine who could prove that 
cli ally every ill of womanki ome 
m the wearing of high heels. I have read 
ther articles where eve ry ill of womankin 
nd mankind also—comes from infected 
eth. There are those who feel, and loudly 
emark, that if we would all have our tonsil 
it we should never have another sick day. 


It used to be our appe ndix. 
tain experts tell us 


Eyestrain, cer 
, can bring on anything 


rom boils to scrofula. Likewise the advo 
ates of vegetarianism 
ce in their spinach and 
bran diet a universal ( 
panacea, \ 

If we were all to do the 
things that are to make 


is sound and long-lived, 
| fear we should never 
ive another happy mo 
ent. For all these ex 
erts and enthusiasts are 
vertrained on their own 
articular subject. A lit- 
tle moderation, brethren, 
Women have 
anaged to do a lot of 
things while walking on 
igh heels, good things, 
ne things, great things, 
ind woman’s health is nearly as much mental 
is it is physical. If she feels dowdy she’ll 
be unhappy, and that leads to nerves and 
any other subtle “ mis’ries.”” Why not leave 
the women alone and, since they have already 
nade up their minds to discard high heels 
ive for dress wear, why not cast about for 
few beams in the masculine eye to pluck out 


} 
nease, 


before troubling the feminine optic ~ furthe r 
for motes? Anyhow, as you must very well 
know from experience, the women will wea 
what they want to 1n spite ol what yu may 


ay. 
Men have been known to rail against 


fashion of 
] 


the 


throat exposure well-nigh uni 


versal among women. “Dangerous to the 
lungs,’ they say, in ignorance of the fact 
that where the lungs really need protection 
is 1 the bach vhere the wome! 
plc I ul ne A ol ve) ana 


Men bave remarked loudly and proudly 
that women have no pockets and thereby 
plainly label themselves the inferior sex. 
They must go through life dangling silly 
little hand bags for want of convenient 
and numerous places of bestowal about their 
persons of notebook, money, handkerchief, 
pencil and other small, indispensable treas- 
ures. 

Laying aside the fact that women might 
not care to pack these hard and knobby 
articles in various spots among their cloth- 
ing, is a hand bag, considered in itself, 
quite as ridiculous as a man’s stick? 


Figures and Tastes Differ 


ND of what use is the walking stick? 
Like Mrs. O’Flaherty’s Christmas tree 
tinsel, it is “purely for ornimintation.” And 
so long as men swank about with it, swing- 
ing it gayly or hanging it jauntily over the 
arm, leaving it in telephone booths, forget- 
ting it in taxis and restaurants, just so long 
had they better deem silence the better grace 
concerning woman and her hand bag. 

For beware, gentlemen, if woman evcr 
takes it into her head to reform your own 
fashionable foibles! Walk warily and do not 
provoke the inattentive tigress. For verily, 
even Doctor Eliot himself will be forced to 
give up his silk hat, the useless buttons on 
his sleeve, his stiff collar—indeed he may be 


forced out of trousers into skirts; men used 
to wear skirts, you know—if terrible, ines 
orable woman is ever once roused to decree it. 


Laying aside this daring flight of fancy, 
however, as being, to say the least, not immi 
nent in its execution, it would seem on sober 
ought that the whole quarrel with women’s 
ishions is rather with the 


individual taste. 


t 
fi individual figure 


and the Women are not 


all made by the pattern of Venus, alas, or 
even of Diana. There are the too fats and 
the too thins and the too talls and 1 too 
horts—the wisps and the chunki the 
juares and the stubbi 
Were a vyomen tly prop ) 
I l¢ a b lved \ 
rate ta neo ‘ ) 
oul rl olved ind there vould be ) 
grotesquery, no immodest none < t 
funny figures that now form part of th 


eminine pageant. Personally, I believe that 
the the and the 
vulgarity is in the mind of the beholder, and 


greater part ol immodesty 


that if we could be brought to think of the 
human form without any left-over Puritani 
inhibitions and complexes there would be 
no such thing as immodesty or vulgarity 
either. Exposure may be ugly, or it may be 
beautiful, or it 
may be common- 


place, and it is on 


those terms that 

we should meet it. 

But just be 
cause some 

RSS transparent 


\ 


blouses and short 
ay tight skirts is not 
prese nt day fash 
ions. The fashions 
of to-day, with their freedom and their ease, 
their grace and their possibilities of lovely 
color and artistic line, offer health and com- 
fort and beauty in infinite measure beyond 
what fashion has offered of these desirables 
for many, many years. 
It is up to the ladies, God bless ‘em, to 
prove it. And most of them do. 
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"The Alden ~ Shown 
During August 


In presenting this delightful Colo 
Chamber Suite your furniture merchant 
evidences to you anew 


the uncommon 
excellence that has distinguished Berkey 


& Gay productions tor sIxtv vears. 
With its quaint turned spindles a 

ue brown of the native 

The Alden’”’ 
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Other equally distinctive yet reason- 
‘ priced suites and single pieces, their 
\| ably pricea iit and single | ( 
\ permanence assured Dy le exacting 4 
, Berkey & Gay workmanship, are being 
shown by our retail representatives. — 
Berkey & Gay Furniture COMPANY ‘ 
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Keep that 


| A fine, fresh and blooming skin, radiant with 
} health and free from blemishes, isn’t the attri- 
bute of early youth alone. Every woman can 
keep her schoolgirl complexion long after 
youth has flown. 

Proper care is the secret—care which keeps 
the skin in perfect health. This means the sci- 
. entific cleansing which makes each tiny pore 
and skin cell active. You must use soap and 
water freely—you must use it every day. 


Begin this treatment today 


4 Wash your face gently with the mild,creamy 
: lather of Palmolive, m: issaging it softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly and it will carry 
away all the dangerous ‘accumulations which 

so often cause skin infection. 

Then apply a touch of cold cream, smooth- 
ing it into the skin. You will be delighted at 
the way your complexion looks and feels, at 
its smoothness, fine texture and fresh color. 
This special face washing formula is thorough. 
It will not cause irritation. 


Volume and efficiency permit us 
to sell Palmolive for 


complexion 


Remember blackheads come from pores fill- 
ing up with dirt—that pimples follow when 
this dirt carries infection. 

Daily cleansing is your protection against 
skin troubles. Powder and rouge are harm- 
less when applied to a clean skin. 


Discovered 3,000 years ago 


The use of Palm and Olive oils as cle. nsers 
is as old as history. Ancient Egypt discovered 
their value 3,000 years ago. 

These oils are combined in Palmolive soap 
because modern science can discover no finer, 
milder ingredients. They are cosmetic oils, 
soothing and he: aling. They impart these vir- 
tues to Palmolive soap. 

And best of all the price of Palmolive puts it, 
though so great a luxury, within the reach ofall. 


Only 10 cents 


Although money can’tcommand finer, milder, 
more beneficial cosmetic soap, modern manu- 
facturing science has reduced the price to 10 
cents a cake. The enormous demand keeps 
the Palmolive factories working day and 
night. It permits the purchase of the costly 
ingredients i in gigantic volume. 

Thus while women prefer Palmolive for 
their facial soap, it is also the popular family 
soap of America. The toilet luxury all may 
enjoy at the price of ordinary soap. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


Try Cleopatra’s way to complexion beauly 


She used cosmetics of every kind to enhance her charm, but 


cleansing with Palm and Olive oils came first. The same rule, 
applied today, will keep your complexion fresh, youthful and free 
from blemishes 

Use the same Palm and Olive oils, mild and soothing. They 
are scientifically combined for the use of modern women in Palm- 


olive—the beautifying cleanser. 
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if 
(CRS 
3152-2398 3249 24 24 3251-325 
3246-2402 
HE demure little maid, who placesa shy __batiste, its girdle with attached pockets being 
foot upon the stone, is wearing a frock separate from the dress. Pattern No. 3247, 
of linen embroidered in brown worsted. which comes in sizes 14, 16, 36 and 38, is used. 
Pattern No. 3152, in ages 6 to 12, makes it, That buttons upon one’s shoulder are newer 
while for the almost concealed bloomers, No. | than buttons down one's back is the conviction % 
2398, from 2 to 14 years, is provided. Her — of the maid second from the right. Her frock -_ 4 , 
gallant knight wears dark green wool Jersey, of dark blue and white gingham, made by f Oe’ 7 
made by pattern No. 3246, in sizes 2 to 6. pattern No. 3248, sizes 6 to 14, has bindings { < 
For the soft, rolling cap, pattern No. 2402, and belt of plain dark blue. In the quaint db h' t 
in sizes 2 to 8, is provided. Of blue linen or three-piece suit of Puritan inspiration farthest VW : 
Devonshire cloth, the original little suit with tothe right, the coat and skirt are of gray wool _— j } 
buttoned knickers next in line would be- Jersey or linen. The straight skirt is gathered 1 
come any boy between the ages of 2 and 8 on a wide belt, and this belt buttons upon a Vit] \4 
the pattern is No. 3249. Big sister wears a __ similar one on the waist. The coat is pattern Ls 
graceful frock of blue serge with guimpeoftan No. 3251; the dress No. 3250—sizes 2 to 12. = ' < | 
Sp 


Patterns may be 


surchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you 


New York City 


All patterns 


nts 


h 


ress the Home Pattern Company, 18 


cents, 


, except No. 3247, which is 3¢ 


East 18th Street 
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Lillian Gish in Fall (lothes 
for the (ollege Girl 


Ever since D. W. Griffith gave her to us in such film triumphs 
as “Hearts of the World” and “Way Down East,” Lillian 
Gish's simplicity and sweetness have made a strong appeal. 
Her clothe S, guile as Much a her acting, reflect her person- 


ality; indeed their youthfulness and modesty make them 


excellent for the college girl. 1t the left above is a black-and 

yellow-checked velvet suit braided in yellow, for “ best. 

Coat pattern is 7222, the skirt Vo. 7220, sizes 14 0), 


Though an evening cloak cannot be listed among the absolute 
necessities of a college wardrobe—for after all any long day- 
time coat will give protection and warmth—it is a most 
sali fying thing 10 possess. Miss Gish’s blue velvet above is 
made on simple lines and trimmed with white marabou 

a youthful fur that is comparatively inexpensive. In style 
it is also well adapted to silk or cloth. The pattern, No. 
3227, comes in one size that fits anyone from 14 to 20. 


The undergraduati , like Miss Gish, will be prepared fo 
tramp to the end of the longest road or enjoy to the fullest the 
football game if she wears the good-looking sports suit of 
blue-g 
trims both coat and skirt, and the hat is of checked wool in 
the same shades of gray and yellow. The coat pattern is 
Vo. 3225; that for the skirt No. 3226; both in sizes 14 to 20. 
The pattern for the hat, in sizes 24 and 22%2, is No. 3227. 


gray corduroy at the right above. Dull yellow braid 


4) Vis. 
Lillian Gish’s afternoon frock of pate gray Canton crépe, with its P| % G There is something particularly appealing about the black veh’ vats 


horizontally tucked skirt and modestly rounded neck, is quite as \ fh ; frock for “ best” which Miss Gish wears in the photograph abo mari 
nice for dinner and theater as for college teas. The bodice is piped TZ ™ /| Perhaps this is due to the girlish plaitings of white taffeta at ne ‘rom 
and each tuck faced with Nile-green Georgette, and green pre- f ¥ st { , and sleeves, but some credit must be given to the narrow horizoni ind 
dominates in the bow and ends on the side sash. To be both differ | oo tucks, which, with their facings of white taffeta, lend distincti 
ent and smart, the back of the skirt is not tucked, but is gathered } etd 4 i 8: and originality to the otherwise plain skirt. Into the poe ke 
® ' < 
and hangs in handkerchief points, each one faced with green \ rr 4 e ' ee in front one may slip such elusive things as carfares and theato Patt 


Georgette. The pattern is No. 3213, and comes in size to 20, GS yA ae tickets The pattern Vo. 3279, and comes in sizes lo. 
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It is often hard to find a topcoat for sports and general wear 


that 1s practical and at the same time ficiently out of the 


ordinary to be interesting. Miss Gish found a happy solu- 
tion to this problem when she chose blue-and-tobacco-brown- 


plaided wool and had it made 


pro ographed above at the left. With it she vears af 


ing het which is made the same material as the coat and 


which she ties ab 


size only, while that for the coat is No. 3 


lf Tenny airy fairy Lilia had fast nan, tf 


not that narrow silver ribbon 1 iSéa i pipe ih modest 


neck and the armholes. Pattern is N 


For every day wear Mi 5 Gish thinks th ere is nothing better 


& 


than the combination of one piece Sports dress and cape ki 
match. In the photograph at the right above, both dress and 
cape are of dark blue woolen material striped in red and 


oyster white and trimmed with plain blue. The 


feature of the frock is the front panel of striped wool, whic 

the effect of a lone V aped vest. The cCapeilike wrap 
has three-quarter sieevces and shows an eflecti the 


triped material as trimming. The dress patiern is N 


3214, the wrap No. 3215, and both are sizes 14 to 20. 


Viss Gish’s black serge has as haksperean air, for the ft Th 
lack vel: vaistline, which may be as high or as low as one likes, is er , r. ibs A | rf ; 
aph abo marked by a braided leather belt and a short cape hangs 1 | | 
ela at ne ‘rom the shoulders. The collar and « uffs are of embroidery f ¥ I | i i 
hortzoni ind crocheted lace. Pattern No. 3212, in sizes 14 to 20, 


Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Str 


Sports Wrap No. 3215, 36 cents each; Suit Coats and Skirts, 30 cents each: Hat No 7223, 20 cents: Hat N 


and theat 
14 lo 2 


Th dies‘ HOME J R 
4 
| Pink moire, trimmed with kn stloer ribl ind pink % 
4 i satin rosebuds, that we pity the poet for not having known ‘ e's 
bir 
> £ | 
Iti ad int, nint raph, bull I al 
pink underslip and ray bows faced wits 
ink Georgelie, is ine al lo a Tha ne maya 
New York City. D Evening Cape, Topcost and 
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/perrer washing quickly 


done—cleaner clothes for every- 
one. The UNIVERSAL washes as 
gently and safely as it washes thor- 
oughly. Makes you independent of 
the public laundry and the hired 
laundress. Saves its cost in the 
saving of wages. 


HE UNIVERSAL Electric Vac- 

uum Cleaner removes all dirt 
without stirring up dust. Light to 
handle —easy to guide. Cleanliness 
shows wherever it goes. 


ON’T swelter in a stuffy kitchen 
during sizzling summer days. 
Cook at the table or on the cool 
porch by using the UNIVERSAL 
Electric Grill, Percolator, Toaster, 


Waffle Iron and Chafing Dish. 


Sold by Electrical Dealers, Lighting 
Companies, Hardware, House- 
Furnishing and Department Stores. 


Write for Booklet No. 117,**The Universalized Home.” 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain 


oyuits and Frocks for Everyday 
school Wear 


3160 
2979 


NY small boy knows the 
most satisfactory 
clothes are those that 


look just like father’s, and for 
that reason, quite as much as for 
practicality, the “sports attire”’ 
at the left above is certain to 
meet with the approval of the 
most critical youth.. The blouse 
is madras, pattern No. 2979, sizes 
4 to 16, and the knickers serge, 
pattern No. 3160, in sizes 4 to 12 years. 
At the right, the lad is well dressed in a 
suit of brown homespun, which his mother 
made by pattern No. 2459, and which 
might have had the applied yoke and 
trimming straps omitted if she had pre- 
ferred. The pattern is in sizes 8 to 14. 
Even geometry could be tackled with 


assurance if one were dressed in the simple 


\ 
\ \ / 
} 3244 Drawings by } j 
Marjorie T. Bevans | 
} | | 3243 
PP, 
} 


but smart-looking navy serge be- 
low at the left. Orange serge, 
duvetyn, broadcloth—almost any 
gay-colored material one happens 
to have—will serve for the saw-tooth trim- 
ming. The pattern, No. 3244, sizes 14 to 
20 years, has both long and elbow sleeves. 

The adorable little middy frock below at 
the right is charming in brown wool Jersey 
with trimming bands of the same material 
in tan, or it may be very smartly done in 
two tones of gray or of blue. The pattern 
is No. 3243, in sizes 14 to 20 years. 


Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Patterns, 35 cents 
each, except No. 3160, which is 25 cents, and No, 2979, which is 30 cents, 
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N APRON may be one of 
the nicest things in the 
world, or it may be one 

of the most objectionable. It 


it is made. If mother realizes 
how desirable it is to have an 
apron with ‘‘an air,’’ it at once 
becomes a cherished posses- 
sion. Sketched here are four 
guaranteed to give the “‘dif- 
ferent” look. 

The French are devoted to 
aprons—even boys wear them 
in school—and the one above 
is a favorite style. Its two- 
piece front and brief yoke back make it 
possible to get it out of mere scraps of mate- 
rial. At the left below is one so far re- 
moved from the common ordinary garden 
variety that it couldn’t fail to please the 
most captious little maid. A panel in both 
front and back suggests interesting possi- 
bilities for remodeling an old school frock. 
There are no buttons to lose, for the half- 
hidden belt, running through slots, will keep 
it firmly in place even during the liveliest 
game of blindman’s buff or duck-on-a-rock. 


Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Hom 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
» 25 cents; set of aprons, No. 3245, sizes 4 tol 


I tol 


all depends on the way in which \ 
| 


Designed and 


Aprons that Glorify the Pinafore 


The young lady in the center 
below, for whom numbers seem 
to have no terror, is wearing a 
charming white percale, dotted 
and bound in yellow, with most 
satisfying pockets, while her 
admiring companion enjoys a 
batiste that fastens on the 
shoulders and is drawn up by 
means of a cord run through a 
casing at the neck, the dangling 
bow and tassels being con- 
sidered an added advantage. 

Don’t, by the way, always 
make white aprons—the left- 
overs from a pastel-colored 
handkerchief linen, a gay-flowered batiste 
or dimity, a Swiss dotted in color, a pretty 
sprigged challis or a cretonne all make 
fascinating aprons. When a plain color is 
used, a binding of white bias tape often 
gives a nice trimming touch. 

The same simple little frock is worn un- 
derneath all these aprons—a kimono affair, 
cut by pattern No. 2237, which comes in 
sizes from 1 to 10, with bloomers separate 
from the dress. All the aprons are included 
in one pattern, No. 3245, in sizes 4 to 10. 


Shetched by Mar 


Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 


Dress, No. 2237, sizes 
Cents. 


Whiter Teeth 


Cleaner, safer teeth to millions 


Pepsodent has brought to millions a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 

Modern authorities endorse it. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. Half 
the world over it is being rapidly adopted. 

You should see what it does, learn 
the reasons, feel the good effects. This 
ten-day test will show them. One can- 
not afford to overlook a factor so im- 
portant. 


Combats the film 


One purpose is to combat the film— 
that viscous film you feel. That is what 
dims teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. If not removed, it may 
cause constant tooth attacks. Most 
tooth troubles are now traced to film, 
and very few escape them. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It forms the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They 
are the chief cause of many serious 
troubles, local and internal. 


New methods found 


Dental science has now found effec- 
tive ways to fight film, day by day. 
Many careful tests have proved them. 
In leading countries, those methods are 
now urged for constant use. 

They are embodied in a scientific 
tooth paste—Pepsodent. A dentifrice 
which complies with all modern re- 
quirements. And a 10-Day Tube is be- 
ing sent to every home that asks. 


Watch the unique effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five de 
sired effects, all of which are now believed 
essential. 

The film is combated in effective ways. 
The teeth are kept so highly polished that 
film cannot easily adhere. 

Then it stimulates the salivary flow 
Nature’s great tooth protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the sa 
liva, to digest starch deposits that cling. 
They may otherwise ferment and form 
acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
de 

An ideal diet, rich in fruit acids, would 
bring the same effects. But few people get 
it regularly. So science advises that the 
tooth paste bring them, at least twice a day. 


These results mean prettier teeth, 
cleaner, safer teeth. See them and judge 
them for yourself. They may lead to 


benefits life-long in extent. 
coupon now. 


Cut out the 


PAT. OFF 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 


dentists everywhere. 


A Pleasant Test 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
The results will surprise and delight 
you. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 785, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Gray 
in UaT1-COl red 


renown last sea 


To Take the Burn from 


SUNBURN 


One of the remarkable properties 
of Hyclorite is its almost immediate 
effect on sunburned skin. When 
Hyclorite is applied full strength the 
burning sensation soon disappears. 
Not only is the pain alleviated, but 
the skin loses its sullen redness and 
is restored to normal color. 


Hyclorite is a really valuable anti- 
septic for summer use. It allays the 
irritation of ivy poisoning and insect 


stings. It is especially useful for 
atomizer use, gargle, and mouth 
wash. In every phase of first aid it 


is exceptionally successful. Use it 
for cuts, scratches, burns and abra- 
sions. It helps to prevent tooth in- 
fections, purifies tooth and shaving 
brushes, perspiration 
odors, and aids in keeping nursing 
bottles and other utensils sweet. 


suppresses 


The booklet wrapped around each 
bottle contains forty-two practical 
suggestions for personal protection. 


Hyclorite is the chosen antiseptic 
of thousands of doctors, surgeons, 
and dentists. In scores of hospitals it 
is used as the finest preparation of 
its kind. Leading industrial plants, 
including the Bethlehem and 
Carnegie Steel Companies, 
Winchester and Remington, National an duvetyn 
Biscuit Company, and many others, tyn bow at the 
keep it for the protection of 
employees. 


The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association has ac- 
cepted Hyclorite. Ask 
much that means. 


your doctor how 


Hyclorite has one hundred and seventy- 
five times the germicidal strength of hydro- 
gen peroxide (U.S. P.). Yet Hyclorite is not 
poisonous. [t will not irritate normal skin. 
It is not adulterated with perfume nor dis- 
guised with flavoring. Hyclorite’s clean, 
pungent taste and odor soon disappear. 


In selecting an antisep- 
tic for your own use, why 
not be guided by the 
opinion of medical men? 
Get a bottle of Hyclorite 


and know you are safe. 
More than 40,000 drug 
stores sell Hyclorite. 
of prevention, Wh Hudson seal coat, Mis 
cents. Ten ounces, $1.00. 
BETHLEHEM LABO- 
; bod RATORIES, Ine. harm to navy duvetyn, while 
BETHLEHEM, PA the soft draper y and cockade are or 
Made by fashioned from navy satin ribbon, 
— ee General Laboratories The girlish brown felt above has a brim that From beneath a turban of téte de negre velvet 
— _ Madison, Wis. droops ever slightly and becomes narrower pierced jauntily with quills, who would not 
—————————>—————— in the back. Brown velvet binds the edge, peep coquettishly? Thus fortified, one might 
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sk Your Doctor or 
Dentist about HYCLORITE | 
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The (sollege Girl’s New Winter Flats 


by 


-Margalo Gilmore 


Slike hed and tassel 


Below is a hat of 


with black patent 


ge lden-hued felt, bound 
that possesses 


much of that elusive charm called chic. 


feainer, 
eiow. u 


» WhO won A black quill has discovered a new and 
as Sylvia Fair, interesting location i é 
Famous Mrs: Fait bit, to the gratification of all who behold 


want at least one 


Fi rollege y tll 


9 
u couldn't do better than 


ar hatter s plush above, 


waitin band ; 

rain band, 
like books, must be 


tion, but you are absolutely safe on this. 


chosen with atscre- 


Perceiving fashion's penchant for 


sal ; 
substantial crowns, Miss Gilmor: 
ha selected the tan felt al 


with a band of tan 


gro grain riv- 


DON and a fringe or the 
bon falling from the right side. 


ed with a duve- { roguish, round little hat is this of green 


side and fai a with brown, felt, beneath which Miss Gilmore smii 


é crown, and forms the 


smart with propriety 
back 


wearable 


attend church, matinées on 
. 
famost hal, even the most formal afternoon re eplion. me 
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Lure of ‘Beau ly 


No wonder he finds it hard to say good night. With the warm 


coloring of her cheeks, her lustrous skin and radiant eyes, her beauty 
fascinates him. You will share the secret of her beauty, instantly 


—when you, too, use the complete 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing). It softens the skin and 
holds the powder. Work the cream well 
into the skin. so the powder adheres evenly. 

Thenapply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. 
It makes the skin beautifully fair and adds 
the charm of delicate fragrance. 

Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for 
youthful color. Do you know that a bit 
of color in the cheeks makes the eyes 
sparkle with a new beauty ? 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder, 
in order to subdue the Bloom. Presto! 
The face is beautifed and youth-i-fied in 
an instant! (Above 3 preparations may be 
used separately or together. At all drug- 
gists’, 60c each.) 


“Pompeian Beauty Toilette. 

TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 
correct powder shade is more important 
than the color of dress you wear. Our 
new NATURELLE shade isa more delicate 
tone than our Flesh shade, and blends 
exquisitely with a medium complexion. 
Our new RACHEL shade is a rich, 
warm tone for darker skins. See offer on 
coupon. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, 
rachel, flesh, white. Pompeian BLOOM 
(a rouge that won't crumble) light, dark, 
medium. Guaranteed by the makers of 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream (60c), for 
oily skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), 
for dry skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE 


(30c), a talcum with a real perfume odor. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It 
Miss Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel en- 
titled, “‘ Absence Can Not Hearts Divide."’ The rare beauty and charm of Miss 


Clark are revealed in dainty colors 


Size, 28 x 7'/4 inches. Price, 10c. Samples 


of Pompeian Day Cream, Powder and Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance 


(a talcum powder) sent with the Art Panel With these samples you can 


make many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada 


“Don’t Envy Beauty 
Use Pompeian” 


GUARANTEI 

The name Pompeian 
on any pac kage is 
your guarantee of 
quality and safety 
Should you not be 
completely satished, 
the purchase price 
will be gladly refund 
ed by The Pompeian 
Co., at Cleveland, 


Ohio 


TEAR OFF NOW 


To mail or tor Pompeian shopping hint in purse 


Gentlemen: | enclose a dime for the 1921 Marg 
Clark Panel. Also please send the 5 samples 


Address 
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has used cooking fat one kind 
another all her life and never knew 


until she tried how good 
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Many good cook tells that 


fresh cooking be. 


pure, rich, creamy 
fat—made entirely the choicest 
vegetable fat for every 
use cooking. Open the airtight 


can and you find Snowdritt 


fresh! 


Snowdrift is unexcelled for making 
cake, pastry or biscuit, for frying, 
for enriching vegetables, for making 
sauces or candy. It not only makes 
things good to eat but Snowdrift 
itself is 100% rich, nourishing, 
wholesome /vod. 


Mrs. Allen will gladly send you a 
copy of her Snowdrift cook book, 
with her compliments. Just write 
‘‘Snowdrift Cook Book’’ and your 
name and address on a postal to 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen 
301 Amsterdam Ave. 
New York City 
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Midsummer Fur Bargains and the Lines 
Its Wise to (hoose 


The day of huddling in one coal i 
tightly clasping 


flaring 


Veg, 


CONE? 


Very practical for the 
girl and young matron is the 


style of this caracal, trimmed 
with fitch. Note the new and 


interesting mandarin sleeve 


VERY woman loves a sale. 
The thought of getting to | 
day for four dollars and | 


ninety-eight cents the same thing 

that last week sold for seven dollars 

is always alluring. Even greater 
is the feeling of satisfaction when | 
the goods being offered are newly 

on the market—as in the August 

fur sales and one has every reason 

to believe that the pric es are lower | 
than they will be later in the season. . 
These advance sales of fur coats, 

wraps and neck-pieces, instituted 

to promote business during a month other 
wise entirely dead so far as fur trade is con- 
cerned, have become an annual event, equally 
profitable to dealers and buyers. 

This year particularly anyone who is 
planning to buy a fur coat or scarf will be 
wise to do so during the August sales. One 
may be certain then of getting selected skins 
and better and more leisurely workmanship, 
and in addition the prices are apt to rise in 
the fall. While the fur dealers have on hand 
substantial quantities of skins so that there 
will not be a serious shortage of furs, gener 
ally speaking the best -quality and fresh 
skins are not as plentiful as formerly. 


Lambs (ontribute the Only New Fur 


FIVE MONTHS’ strike in the fur trade 
last winter led trappers to believe that 
they would have difficulty in disposing of 
their skins, and many did not go out into the 
woods during the open season, with the re 
sult that the 1920-21 catch of most American 
furs is estimated at fifty per cent of the 
normal amount. Muskrat, the basis of Hud 
son seal, of which such a vast number of 
coats are made, is reported to be sixty-five 
per cent of normal. There is talk of high 
prices in the fall for best quality, with poorer 


close ul. 


reep 
/ 


lines, a coliar that nus the chin and buttons 


Below is a black Hue n Seal, COl 


fashion for this coming 


grades selling comparatively low. 
it will be well to purchase early 

Hudson seal will continue to be the favor- 
ite fur for practical wear during the coming 
winter; in fact, it is used for over seventy- 
five per cent of the new coats. For the ultra- 
smart coat the favorites are baby lamb, 
Persian lamb, caracal, astrakhan and other 
curly furs, but mink, kolinsky and ermine 
all come in for a fair share of attention. 

The only new fur introduced this season 
is American broadtail, which is nothing more 
or less than our own hillside lambs, sheared 
flat and close to the skin and dyed in plati 
num gray, light tan and rich chocolate brown. 
It is pretty, will be much used for trimmings 
and somewhat in wraps, but will not be par- 
ticularly inexpensive. With Hudson seal, er- 
mine or fox often sounds the trimming note. 
Mole, by the way, is the cheapest of high-class 
furs, while squirrel is among the expensive. 

As always, there will be both long and 
short coats, with the preferenc € given to the 
forty, forty-five or forty-seven inch lengths. 

Coats have changed quite decidedly in 
style, and the dolman is a thing of the past. 
Instead, we have a coat or cape, which 
fastens with honest-to-goodness buttons 
right up the front, and is built on straight 
lines, with more at the bottom than 


Gbviously 


sweep 


ver, and instead of 
it on, one glories in straight but 


lared an d banded 


that 


inter. 


‘Drawings 
by 
Hannah 
Klingberg 
Mole was never mo,e success- 
fully used than in this jacket 
trimmed with smoked flying 
squirrel. Gray velvet ribbon 
marks the smart long waistline. 
ve have seen for many aday. For 
| a forty-five-inch coat, for example, 
the width should be not less than 
} seventy-four inches. 
Of collars there are many, but 


the enormously large affairs are 
conspicuous by their absence. You 
will be most likely to 
tween the high straight 
collar and the Tuxedo. It is safe to 
predict, though, that the straight 
collar will win more often than not 
for it is new and chic looking an 
appears in so many varieties 
In sleeves you have the widest latitude 
they may be fitting and finish with 
narrow, turned-back cuffs, or great bands of 
long-haired fur, such as fox, that make your 
hands look so tiny and appealing. Again they 
may be loose in mandarin fashion, with or 
without a cuff. These mandarin sleeves are 
of course, the newest, and if one wants the 
coat to do double duty and serve for evening 
as well as day, they have a definite advantage 
over their tighter rivals. 


choose 


standing 


( lose 


Br’er Fox Furnishes the Neckpiece 


YOR neckpieces the fox takes first place, the 
luxurious silver variety leading, of course, 
with Russian and Hudson Bay sables follow 
ing in the order named. Then come all the 
other foxes, without regard to precedent 
natural, smoked and brown, blue fox and its 
deceptive imitations, and flying fox. Lynx, 


too, in black and its natural color will | 
prized, and fisher will by no means be hoe r- 
gotten. 


All animal scarfs are round and closed at 
the back—this brings fur on both sides—and 
most of them are finished with an animal 
head. Muffs will not be much in the fashion 
picture, for the many large-cuffed or orna 


mental sleeves make them quite unnecessary. 


Amour 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 


TALCUM 
POWDER 


Delicately reminiscent in 
fragrance of exquisite 
Fleurs d'Amour Extract, 
this Talcum Powder ap- 
peals irresistibly to those 
who appreciate the most 
juxurious toilet adjuncts. 


It has the velvety softness 
and impalpable fineness of 
the choicest face powders. 


A Toilet Luxury 
of Supreme Delicacy 


The importance of purity 
in Talcum Powder is well 
understood by those who 
value a clear, healthy skin. 
Fleurs d'Amour is pure. 
Its exquisite softness has a 
delightful, cooling, soothing 
effect, particularly grateful 
in sultry midsummer. 


Packed in an artistic metal 
case, embellished with the 
dull bronze insignia of the 
Fleurs d’Amour produc- 
tions. Colors—Naturelle, 


Blanche and Rosée. 


Our illustrated booklet, 

‘‘Exquisite Parisian Toilet 

Specialties,’’ on request, 
CREATED BY 

ROGER & GALLET 

Paris 

25 West 32nd Street, New York 
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For Ice Cream 
and Frozen Desserts 


Rich and delicious ice 
cream, custards, puddings 
and desserts of all kinds can 
be made with Carnation 
Milk. Just cows’ milk 
evaporated, then sterilized 
in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers, it is convenient, 
economical and absolutely 
pure. We will gladly send 
| you our Cook Book; it 

includes good recipes for 

frozen desserts of all kinds. 


CARNATION MILK Propuctrs COMPANY 
840 Consumers Building, Chicago 
940 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Carnation 


Milk 


From Contented Cows’ 


The label is red and white 


Carnation Ice Cream—2 cups Carnation Milk, 1 


cup water, ‘'» cup sugar, | teaspoon vanilla Add 
the sugar to the milk and stir until the sugar is 
melted. Add the vanilla and freeze. Use three parts 
ice and one par freezing. This recipe makes 


one quart, enou people 


Milk, 1'4 
Ly teaspoon salt, 
milk Beat the 
Add the scalded 


Frozen Custard—\'4 cups Carnation 
cups water, *4 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 
1 teaspoon vanilla. Scald the 
eggs slightly; add sugar and salt 


milk and stir constantly Put in double boiler 
and stir until mixture thickens and a coating 
is formed on spoon Cool, add flavoring and 


freeze This recipe makes one 
serve Six people. 


quart, enough to 


~ 


lafé Mousse—2 cups Carnation Milk, 3 tablespoons 


powdered sugar, 1 tablespoon vanilla, 'y cup very 


strong coffee Mix well together the ingredients, 
and chill thoroughly; then whip. Set the bowl in a 
pan of ice water while whipping; take off the froth 
as it rises Turn the drained whip carefully into a 
: mould, cover tightly, binding the edges with a strip 
| of muslin dipped in melted butter, bury ir e and 
salt for freezing Let stand for 3 hour wipe oft 


mould, and turn on serving dish. 


here are many other ~~ = as good as these 
Ke in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 


Paris Says Brown (cashmere Weaves for Winter 


By Mary WILLIAMS 


T/ wrming result of a triple alliance of dark gray 
and light gray & crepe and black satin ts the after 
R al the extreme lefl. skirt has the modish 
fla na fro vill idine ides, ind 
nart, uneven hemline, while the waist features the 
new bloused effect under the arms, and wide, loose 


Pattern No. 3235, in sizes 30 to 44, is offered. 


A new thought in a formal gown is shown in the black 


chiffon broadcloth at the left, which appeals strongly 
as a mare Yr idea, The verbiouse of black Satin 

it] UeT ng ends nm each 
side. Solid embroidery done in rust-colored silk is 


effective, or it may be omitted and the ends of sashes 
fringed. Pattern is No. 3238, in sizes 36 to 44. 


Any member of the popular twilled wool family will 
be excellent for the general-wear frock at the left below, 
or it may be made of black moiré, in order to serve for 
best. Its claims to distinction are many, including a 
circular skirt and a large armhole. The collar may 
= lie flat and a guimpe be worn if one wishes. Pattern 
No. 3239, in sizes 36 to 44, is provided for copying it. 


Smoke-colored tricotine or any other of the soft wools, 

' over Canton crépe, makes the frock at the right 

\ below—most wearable for afternoon or for best. This 


is another good suggestion for remodeling—any dull 


color over black, or black over any street shade may be 
used. The sash may be knotted without a loop if 
preferred. 


Pattern is No. 3240, in sizes 36 to 46. 


HEN Madame La Comtesse drove through 
the Bois this morning she wore a new 
dress. It wasn’t like her chic blacks that 
had moved through the midsummer foliage, and it 
gave me a sense of insecurity, as if perhaps the 
bright, warm days might sometime end. Still even 
while we watched her a girl whizzed past in a long 
motor done in white enamel. Her costume was of 
leather, and as blue as the lilies of France. A groom 
in dead black sat behind her, contributing his note 
to a perfect color scheme—and a perfect summer 
At the entrance we had passed the usual riders 
dismounting, with the fresh smell of horse on their 
smug leggings, to greet friends arriving out of tl 
chic procession which filed up the Avenue du 
de Boulogne. Smart mothers, all in black, 
floating sash ends from the sides of their hip rt 


t 


Group joated to ra 
the Pavillon for their Sunday morning apéritif, while 
the summer sun played its restrained warmth on 
them from a high, wan European sky. 
this Sunday-morning scene had repeated itself, and 
now even the conduct of the comtesse remained 
unchanged. She is a little shortsighted, and she 
was squinting into the by-places for her straight 
standing, white-haired husband as the smart motor 
cruised along. He had got out, as usual, and gone 
on ahead of the machine for his brisk walk along the 
brim of the smooth Bois lake. Every Sunday morn 
ing we have witnessed the little episode. SO long as 
this repeats itself, surely it will be summer still. 

But there was the new dress of the comtesse 
and in a manner so different. The artist with me 
said it was of mixed wool, but what it made me 
think of was whole-wheat bread, with the chaff and 
the coarse things ground in—the kind you eat in ‘ 
winter to make sinew and red blood. Cashmere was a 
the retinement—the white bread—of it. The com- 
tesse had been wearing it a great deal, and always 
in black for summer. This one was keyed to a land 
scape that was dull. 

After she had passed, a brown leaf fell on a swan’s : a 
back as he moved like a magnificent floating palace \ | | \ 4 \ 
through the water. “Dead leaves,” reflected the \ 


little children in big plaids. 


For weeks 


3239 j 
| 
/ 


” 4 a -4 i 
artist. ‘It will soon be the prevailing color. v 4 
Continued on Page 58 
Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 


Street, New York City. Price, 35 cents « 
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(Can aman starve meals day? 
“He can’says medical science 


“ZOU may eat enough and 

still lack physical buoy- 

cy. Even those who select 

their food carefully and eat 

plentifully may suffer from 

disturbances caused by lack of 
itamin in the food. 


You may think of hunger as 
a mere craving for food; but 
medical science recognizes now 
a new kind of starvation—the 
hunger of the vital cell-making 
processes of the body, not for 
more food, but fortheimportant 
element in food called vitamin. 


The familiar yeast cake is, of 
all substances, richest in this 
remarkable element. A small 
amount of this vitamin-rich 
food will do more to stimulate 
and restore the hungry cells of 
the body than great quantities 
of food deficient in vitamin. It 
isn’t the amount of food you eat 
that gives you strength and 
vigor; it’s the amount of vit- 
amin you get in your food. 


New health ideas 


Physicians now know that 
there are many physical disor- 
lers that actually originate 
within the body, dueto vitamin- 
hunger; and such a condition 
‘auses the body to be less resis- 
tant to disease attacks from the 
utside. 


Many processes of 
preparation rob food of 
its vitamin value 


‘‘ Disorders brought about by 
lack of vitamin, 


says a New 


Magic Yeast—Yeast Foam 
— ust the same except in name. 
A’ your grocer’s—10c package. 


York medical scientist, “‘to a 
considerable extent must be 
regarded as typically modern. 
They are the product of count- 
less ingenious methods devised 
to render food stable—drying, 


heating, sterilization, the addi- 
tion of preservatives—most of 
which accomplish their objects, 
but incidentally rob the food 
of one or more of its essential 
constituents.” 


OU remember the eventful day when 

the Kronprinz Wilhelm closed its 
spectacular career by steaming into 
Newport News for internment the rest 
of the war. 


Few knew then, or know now, why 
these adventurous, fearless men, after 
having roamed up and down the Atlantic 
and sunk scores of Allied ships, suddenly 
brought their merry cruise to an end 
with such complacency. 


Nature, impartial, forced stern 
lessons upon these hardy men 


Though hunted by the navies of the 
world, it remained for a little, but much 
neglected, law of nature to defeat them. 


Before sinking enemy cargoes laden 
with food, the victorious crew, with rav- 
enous desires, whetted by war’s denials, 
took aboard whatever they desired, and 
limited by nothing but their appetites 
lived high on five meals a day. 


It was not long before 110 of the crew 
were on their backs—some at the point 
of death. It was impossible to prolong 
the cruise; and it was all because they 
had made the unwise selection of refined 
food, made to taste good, and kept in- 
definitely by processes of preparation 


Why the war’s most daring commerce raider 
came to port 


How a common mistake in diet defeated 500 modern 
pirates no enemy could apprehend 


which preserved, but at the same time 
robbed it of the very elements that make 
glowing health possible. 


What these men did, 
many do daily 


Though well fed, as far as quantity 
goes, the systems of many people are 
actually being starved for lack of an ab- 
solutely vital substance called vitamin, 
lacking in most foods after commercial 
preparation, but found in abounding 
quantities in one of the commonest 
foods in the home— Yeast Foam. 


You wonder how these seamen, as well 
as many people you know, can become 
useless invalids on plenty of food, but 
new facts about nutrition teach that 
sugar, starch and many common staple 
foods, though necessary and nourishing, 
do not contain in their refined, converted 
states, the one supreme constituent that 
hasmost to dowith good health— vitamin. 


People are eating Yeast Foam 
for its health- giving qualities 


Many are building up by the use of 
this vitamin-rich food, which gives them 
renewed appetite, energy and vigor. 


Hospitals use Yeast 
Foam for its energy- 
making qualities 


Great hospitals are using it 
because of its concentrated vit- 
amin content. Many physicians 
are recommending two or three 
cakes a day with great success 
to convalescents, to those who 
have been relying on laxatives, 
to those who are constantly sub- 
jected to minor languors and 
need building up in general, and 
particularly to the many people 
troubled with skin eruptions 
and other skin affections, now 
known to be caused by internal 
disorders. 


Eat a third, half or 
whole cake three times a 
day before meals 


Don’t allow yourself to be 
denied the benefits of Yeast 
Foam, just because it seems 
new and strange that yeast can 
be eaten. It’s a wholesome, 
edible food; and you’ll soon 
like the taste. 


Many eat the yeast cake 
plain, followed with a little 
water or milk. 


Some prefer to take a bite of 
yeast cake followed by a bite of 
cracker. Others carry a pack- 
age of Yeast Foam around with 
them and eat a cake at con- 
venient times. 


It’s the same Yeast Foam you 
know so well as a bread raiser. 
Begin eating a cake or two a 
day while awaiting more inter- 
esting information, which we 
shall be glad to send free. 


— = 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., Dept.M11 
1753 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send free instructive booklet,"’Dry Yeast 
as an Aid to Heaith,”’ telling the interesting story 
of the wonderful new use of Yeast Foam 
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Winning the Summer 
Appetite 


| eee man carries in his memory some 
salad or dessert of which he is especially 
fond, and by carefully recording these prefer 
ences, as discovered from those who know, I 
have collected many “‘ masculine favorites’’— 
all made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

Many of these dishes—especially those that are 
listed for summer use—are cooling, easily pre 
pared salads and desserts. There is only room 
togive a few of them here, but others will be sent 
td you gladly if you will write me for them. 


~ 


BAVARIAN CREAM 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

¥) cup cold water Yolks of four eggs 

2 cups milk 1 cup sugar 

1 pint heavy cream, beaten until stiff 
teaspoonful vanilla 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Make 

a custard of milk, yolks of eggs and sugar; 

add soaked gelatine, and when mixture begins 

to thicken add cream and vanilla. Turn into 

mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. 


~ 


SALMON MOLD 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

2 tablespoonfuls cold water ¥4 cup milk 
Yolks of two eggs Few grains cayenne 
1/4 tablespoonfuls melted butter 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 1 teaspoonful mustard 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 1 can salmen 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Mix 
egg yolks, slightly beaten, with salt, mustard 
and cayenne; then add butter, milk and vine 
gar. Cook in double boiler, stirring constantly, 
until mixture thickens. Add soaked gelatine and 
salmon, separated into flakes. Turn into fish or 
brick shaped mold, first dipped in cold water; 
chill and remove to bed of crisp lettuce leaves. 


~~ 


RICE MOLD WITH PINEAPPLE 


Vy envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

V4 cup cold water 1 cup cooled rice 
¥y cup scalded pineapple juice 

Vy cup sugar 1 cup whipped cream 
Few grains salt 1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and 
dissolve by standing cup containing gelatine 
in hot water. Add pineapple juice, sugar and 
salt to rice Strain into this the gelatine, and 
mix thoroughly; cool slightly and add whip 
ped cream and lemon juice. Turn into mold 
lined with slices of canned pineapple. Chill, 
and serve with or without whipped cream 
Other fruits may be used in place of pineapple. 


STRAWBERRY ICE 


1 teaspoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


1 cup sugar 1 qt. box strawberries 
1 cup water \, tablespoonful cold water 
Lemon juice V, tablespoonful boiling water 
Sprinkle berries with sugar, cover and let 
stand two hours Mash, squeeze through 
cheese cloth and add water and lemon juice 
to taste; then add gelatine soaked in cold 


water five minutes, and dissolved in boiling 
water. Strain and freeze 


OTHER COOL DISHES FOR HOT DAYS 


t ar 
that a ecial fa 


mention na Addre 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 


KNOX GELATINE 


113 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 


KNOX” 


N° 
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a recipe 

K NOX calls for 

| SPARKLING Gelatine— 
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Give Some Part of Your Frock a (oircular (ut 


ew Fall Note 


If You Would Have a 


Very smartly cut is the navy tricotine church frock at 
the right in both front and back views, for which pattern 
Vo. 3234, in sizes 36 to 48, is provided. This has the new 
circular tunic, the straight, flat back which eliminates all 
hips, and the semi-fitted effect in front, a new note in fall 


fashions. Black silk braiding and a black ciré ribbon 


girdle, emerging from sitts at sides, frim the front, 


T he long waist and the point of vestee, bodice and tunic 
f the frock at ther ighi ne might almost say it showed 


Gol nfluence!—lend grai ind naerne lot 
voman who is almost stout. Broadcloth, duvetyn on 
other soft wool material may supplant tricotine, in any 


one of the favored fall colors. These are all the browns, 
mahogany and rust, with black and navy good as always. 


Very practical is the navy tricotine general-wear frock 
below, strikingly trimmed with lime-colored tricotine. 
The circular sides are made up of picot-edged flounces 
against the lime color, this idea being repeated in the 
sleeves. An upstanding collar is also faced with the 
lime color, which appears again in the extended V of 
the neck. Pattern No. 3241, in sizes 36 to 44, is offered. 


The cape pictured at the right below is designed to be 
worn with the dress beside it, but is equally desirable for 
wear over summer dresses. It is made of the same blue 
tricotine, with trimmings of the lime-colored tricotine. 
This is an exceptionally graceful cape, a well-fitted 
neckline being accomplished by means of small plaits 
across the shoulders. Pattern is No. 3242, in one Siz. 


3241 


Patterns may be purchased from‘any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 


Street, New York City. 


Drawings by 


Hanna Klingberg 


(Continued from Page 56) 


“The woods turn so quickly,” I sighed, 
and looked at him. 

“The boulevards turn much quicker,” was 
his succinct answer. 

He was looking where the motor of the 
comtesse had vanished. Aftera bit we could 
see it returning, the lady having located her 
husband, who sat beside her. But predomi 
nating that picture, like an omen, was the 
new costume. It was just the shade of that 
crisp, mocha-colored leaf on the swan’s back, 
and I knew that it would soon be fall 

The episode sent me the next day to the 
ancient house of Rodier, and up the wide, 
dank stairs, where the heavy air of the ages 
holds low the perfumes of the Mesdames 
Paquin, Callot, Vionnet and Chanel—haughty 
visitors to the shrine of materials—long after 
they have come and gone. I sought him who 
makes the colors and the fabrics and the very 
styles themselves. ‘Monsieur Rodier, tell 
me, is it true that the color of dead leaves 
will be the color of the ladies’ dresses?” 

“Yes, yes.” He was excited as ever over 
his subject. “But we have thirty others this 
season.”” Already he was producing his big 
book with the samples in it, a square of ma- 
terial to a page. ‘The dust; it is a lovely 
color. And the mouse—he is the sign of fall. 
Jade—café au lait—chocolate—slate—beige; 
two shades of gray—one almost brown for 
trimming, the other light—used together.” 

Serges and hard materials scarcely ap- 
peared. Cashmere is the basis of everything. 
There is one grade heavier than we have been 
seeing, and it is appropriate even for suits. 
Some are as soft and smooth as crépe de 
Chine, and some carry the long whiskerlike 
hair that escapes the weave and feels like a 
bristle when you touch it. Some are in plain 
shades, and some of the mixed look of the 
dress of the comtesse. 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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very normal skin needs 
two creams 


For Daytime use a cream to protect the skin, to hold the 
powder and to freshen. At Night an entirely different 
cream to cleanse, to ward off wrinkles and to give the 
skin a tonic rousing. 


FoR DAYTIME pROTECTION and for holding the 
powder, the dry cream is necessary, because an otly 
ream would make the face shiny. But for the nightly 
leansing and to keep tiny lines from forming, the 
kin must have the cream made with oil. 


These two creams are different in character and 
results—the regular use of both makes steadily for 
1 lovelier skin. 


| 
| 
1, ¢ +} + 
‘ ct tl K ig the daytin eve 1g und dirt that 
SKIN spec uISts adv t se of a pre tective crea reacn. 
soap you ha 
1e \ tired looking sh Ss years to a w in’s age ‘old Crear 
For Daytime use—the cream that willnot pe 
O Tresnen re Kin instant use the <¢ made | ¢ 
r reappear in a shine without oil. You can put it on just you go th hI 
ougniy 
he ou must protect your skin from sun, wind and dust, GUT, 15 NOTHING KK WHICH COUR reappeal ve shock 
. it will protect itself by developing a tough, florid onus removes f1 
3 irface. Then the soft texture of youth is lost forever Take a bit of Pond’s Vanishing Cream and smooth t 
he Sun inflames the skin. In an effort to protect th t lightly in with an upward motion. Your skin 1 ig 
le ixes as tl refreshing cream works in. Th 
re cate tissues beneath, the skin then becor! S tal | 
1 cOarsened. The tan itself eventu fades, Dut t 
ity ugly, coarsened texture remains. Wind whips th sAness and transparenc} very nerais ly 
ter iy wre t th, kan levine if thar . 
od ee ee At Night, the cleansing cream nto Pond’s Cold Cream. 1 
aie y scales appear. Just bores deep into the pores, . ‘ lull or sluggish ! Pi ( Cr t 
tell illing and blemishing the complexion and forming made with oil that it cannot stretch t t we 
ves ickheads. Necessary as the dry cream 1s, it ! t kee] ‘ , his a tan th 
ver Make a point of always applying Pond’s Vanishing skin — ni the way esponds his toning up 
this ream before you go out. It 1S based on an ingredient All Gay sun and Wind are extracting the natural Ol § ‘ j r 1 
big mous for its softening effect on the skin. The cream from the skin. Dust is clogging the pores. If your Sfart using these two creams today 
ond sappears at once, affording your skin an invisible skin is to be clear and pliant, you must use at night These two ct s are bot lelicate in textur w the pores 
fall. rotection. No matter how much you are out of the cream that will cleanse and tone it. paeclees Meals Anais clare itil 
ige; ors, it will keep your skin smooth and soft. Clea 
” here is not a drop of oil in Pond’s Vanishing Cream it to retain its clearness and freshness. Only a cre . ; 
ap- reappear and make your face shiny. Use it regularly made with oil can really cleanse the skin of the dust ( New ¥ 
ing 


Generous tubes—mail coupon today 


Cold Cream & 
Vanishing Cram 
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Children should 
wear flexible, natural 
shaped shoes, that 
give the muscles of 
the feet a chance to 
strengthen 


Leather reinforcements and ankle patch. Smooth, 
corrugated or suction soles. Fine for school and gym 


and for general wear. 


The most popular summer shoe the country over. 
For sports or everyday wear. For all ages. 


Charming little pumps, trim enough for dress-up. Many prefer these high sport shoes. For everyday 
In the Keds line there are also sandals, oxfords and wear and for basketball and gym. Corrugated or 


high shoes for children. 


What boys and girls 
their mothers about 


OYS and girls are now wearing Keds six and 
seven months in the year—for regular, every- 
day wear. 

This was their own idea and mothers soon found 
they were right. 

Heavy, stiff shoes prevent them from exercis- 
ing the muscles of the feet. This means not only 
that they cannot run and jump and exercise as 
freely but it means a chance for a real foot weak- 
ness later on, with perhaps fallen arches and a 
general drain on their nervous system. 

Children should wear flexible, natural shaped 
shoes, that give the muscles of the feet a chance 
to strengthen. 

Keds give them just this freedom. They are very flexible, 
giving as little restraint as possible with the right amount of 
support. And with their special reinforced construction of 
the toughest canvas and rubber they are surprisingly durable. 


smooth soles. 


taught 
shoes 


Let your boys and girls wear Keds just as many days out 
of the year as they can. 

Keds come in a wide variety of styles. There are Keds 
for active boys who need extra sturdy shoes. There are Keds 
for girls of all ages—girls who want to look fresh and trim 
and yet be free and comfortable. There are sandals, pumps, 
oxfords and high shoes for little children from two years up. 
Shoes specially designed for growing feet. 


Keds are school shoes, too 


Children love to wear Keds back to school in the Fall. And 
they will want them for basketball and gym later. 

There are Keds for men and women too. You can get 
the style you wish at your dealer's. If he does not carry 
it he will secure it for you. 

This special line of canvas rubber-soled shoes called Keds 
was originated and is made by the United States Rubber 
Company only. The name Keds is on each pair. 


United States Rubber Company 


Not all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are Keds. Keds are made 
only by the United States 
Rubber Company. Look for 
the name Keds on the shoes. 
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Paris Says Brown (Cashmere for Winter 


(Continued from Page 58) 


Cashmere is 
even making a 
‘dead to un 
lermine the popu 
larity its two 
principal rival 
materials. It 
itselfattrac 


tive as the 


ol 


has 


woolen 
ol 


ersion 
Moroc can, 


crepe 
and 
ippears as a dull, 
relaxed, springless 
material that falls 
iny 
nto Cashmere 
imitating 
duvetyn, and has 
the chamoislike 
feeling | the 


ilso is 


ot 
silken fabric. 

It appears dis 
guised under the 
name of pearl- 
laine, or beaded 
wool, something 
like the chinchilla 


cloth of men’s 
overcoats. Suits 


and cloaks will be 
made of it 

A turn of the 
sam ple pages 
brought a glow of 
color. There were 


eight squares of 
crépy silks in 
Paisley designs, 
the basis for fur 
linings for the 
vinter A 
As the pages Par 
vere turned, the ilk / 
woolens grew 
heavier and in 


deep plaids “For 
coatsandcoat lin 
mentioned 
Monsieur Rodiet 
\ gray steamer rug, plaided i: 
nd lighter, and run with fine lines almost 
vhite, had broad areas | 

background; 
plaided steamer rug,and one of green, w 


nore 


another wa like a brow 


gray and blue squares 

| happen to have a coat black broa 
cloth. Itis lined with black cr 1 \womal 
rom lowa the other night kept repeat 
he was so glad broadclot} bacl I 
is is good news, I take pleasure in spre 

g it out through the Mi | ; 
oadciotn re in 

On the Rue la | ‘ 

heeled 1 stopp. \ 

Istiin oat 

miling, LX¢ had i ‘ 

ceve ind buttoned » the i 
ose, straight hang to i vi | get int 
t ina hurry and then forget that you wer 
wearing a coat. You didn’t have to hold it 
in place every minute of your waking hour 

“There, now,” said my companion from 


America. ‘‘That’s the coat for me!” 


Huge, Bristling Fur Wraps 


\ TELL, it will be the official coat of 

about half of America this winter,” 
l answered. She seemed not to have heard 
of the movement in favor of the motorman 


in-a-below-zero-morning type of mant 
ould not understand this, for Amer i 

ever more thal twenty I nut Late 1 
nything, and this had been going on for all 


long enough indeed lor 


Mavlh« 


of thirty minutes 
i variation of the style to appear 


\merica will jump the original model and 
vegin with the one deviating from it, which 
prettier Anyway, it is perhaps ood tid 


ws that you will not have 
at on with backstraps over the 
nd feel top-heavy from the mile of collar 
at ascends above the pompadour line 
The man that stamping off the 
prairie in his buffalo coat and sweeps the 


sir 
VOUT 


houlde rs 


comes 


snow from the 
front-door step 
has set the pres 
ent -sithouette in 
fur wraps. Still 
you know Paris 
can never leave 


anything unorna 
mented ve ry long, 
and she has gone 
this simple style 
one better by in 
troducing a little 


Marie Antoinette 
influet 
flow gradually 


into fullness from 
the smooth shoul- 
ders—sloping like 
a bottle—until it 
ripples round the 
bottom. Most of 
these coats havea 
straight high yoke 
across the back, 
from which the 
fullness hangs. 
The little epi 
with my 
American friend 
had the effect of 
taking me down 
to the establish 
ment of the lead 
ing wholesale 
furriers of all 
Europe. I love 
to look at the new 


sode 


things before they 
out, and 


hear all the gossi 


come 
buying 
what. This is 
the Queen 
Spain gets lots 
She 


1S 


Pd of her things 
does a good part 

ol her shopping 

by mail. Milliners 
up about forty sketches 
1 } Sometimes she 


There isa coat ot two shades oi gr 


is just about t 
Spain with its collection—and S 
ntry. It was made in the ripp 
de scribed 


e aim 


] 
vice sieeves an 


It é i that you can wear to 
3s the CU! nel, and tothe dinnet part 
Cl L gre in London, after you have ar 


ri was in Hudson Bay seal, 
and you can practically cover the description 
of it by saying it was a straight line. 
the present models for dresses, the waistline 
came somewhere round the hips, and hung 
without fullness from the shoulders. With 
out fullness the skirt was attached. But 
there was a feature to this creation, and that 
was its bristling band of a collar and cuffs in 


ved. The model 


Like 


gray fox. It is so awfully smart to have 
the | ind puffy, on close fur 

he are t t ) odel ponder over 
There wa esides, the cape gathered into 


horizontal band that 
shoulders, leaving the 


i collar which was a 
tood out round the 


area round the neck—that a yoke would fit 
over so smoothly perfectly bare, this being 
e of the well-known spots in which one 
LK« I saw t » of these capes, both 
headed for Spain, one in moleskin a id the 


other in brown-dyed squirrel. France is 
beginning to wear the short jackets, such as 
Americans favor. And I have already seen 
more fitted scarfs than for many a day be 


fore 


Chis pattern may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern ¢ ipany, 18 East 18th nt 
L : 
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Be 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


REGUS PA 


On and off in a jiffy; no pins, buttons, or strings to adjust. 
Made of pure rubber, shirred at the waist and knee over 
a soft, pneumatic band designed for baby’s comfort. The 
Jiffy fits snugly over the diaper and keeps baby’s clothes 
dry and warm. Like all Kleinert’s Baby Pants, the Jiffy is 
hygienically correct, sanitary, and washable. 

I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 719-725 Broadway, New York 


Makers of: Aleinert’s Dress Shields, Bathing Caps, Rubber Sheeting, Buster Brown Hose 


Supporters, 


at 
~ 
a4 
Qe 


Baby Pants 


Patented Sept. 2, 1919 
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Approved by the best dental authorities for over fifty years 


Hk only remaining fashion of 1866 is 
the one established by Dr. Lyon's—the 
i fashion of fine teeth. Dr. Lyon’s was 


% the first to make it easy to have clean, 


white teeth. They are fashionable 
every where today. 


Except for the dentist, Dr. Lyon's has done 
make 
American teeth the admiration of the 
world. 


more than any other agency to 
It cleans the teeth of millions of 


people every day safely. 


1. W. LYON & SONS, Im 
West 27th Street, New York 


LYMANS, LIMITED 


344 St. Paul St.. We MONTREAL 
FREI iPLE—P 


August, 19 
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New Fall Blouses and Skirts 


ERE are two “best” blouses that 
even in this day of good values 
in ready-to-wear waists are worth 


the trouble of making. They have real 
distinction—a distinction that could only 
be secured in the waist departn entola 
city shop at a high price, and which can 
be achieved at home at a comparatively 
low cost 

The blouse at the left is a simple affair 
of rust-colored Georgette with 
ribbon brocaded in soft harmonizing 


colors doing all the work of deco 


( rep 


Georgette binds the edges of the ribbor 
and rust-colored fringe finishes the end 
in front. The looped panel effect 

back are a good feature, and « 

will go far towards eliminating any ap 
pearance of hip Numerou other 
ibilities will suggest the elves for tl 
pattern, which, by the way, is No. 3236 
in sizes 34 to 44. One’s most becomir 
color in Georgette or crépe de Chine, for 
instance, may be combined wit “rib 
bons” of he iV) allover lace in deep 
cream or white, or in silver or gold. I 
ne wished to be economl al, brocaded 


ilk or satin may be substituted for the 
ribbon, with no one the wiser 

The adorable blouse at the right sug- 
gests a use for Chinese or other land 
scape crépe or silk—the kind of figured 
material one always admires so much in 
the Oriental shops and never knows 
what to do with. Plain material of the 
same texture gives the necessary relief. 
Of course, flowered chiffon, Georgette or 
supple silk can | the 
telling effect if one doesn't like the idea 
of one’s fellowmen racing about ove 
one’s blouse. The pattern is No. 3237, 
in sizes 34 to 42. 

Every wardrobe should have at least 
one well-cut separate with 
blouse and sweater or topcoat it gives 
one an outfit that is practical and smart 
for all kinds of general and sport 
The skirts sketched here are 
wearable and will meet the 
both mother and college-going daughter 


he used witl 


skirt tor 


weal 
all most 


needs of 


Patterns may be purchased from any stor 


Ss lling Home Patterns 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Blouses, 30 cents 


‘Drawings by 


Hanna Kili nev be re 


Files -colored Geor- 
gette and silver lace 
bound in the crépe are 
an interesting combi- 
nation for the blouse 
at left. Its companion 


of landse ape stl k 


crépe with plain crépe. 


These three clot 

for f anda 
4 @i Ad 

fla ror and back 


which will be an out 
standing feature of 


the coming mode 


introduced in the 
two at the left and 
the new circular 
sides and back in 


the one at the right. 


or by mail from Home Pattern 


skirts, 1n Si 


res 26 to 


32, 30 cents. 
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lhousands of men and women 
are cheated of full vigor for 
lack of one factor in food 


\ ANY men and women are failing to get and keep the 

l health and vigor that are their right because they do 
understand that a lack of the still mysterious food factor 
itamine—causes us to fall off in health. 


his falling off in health may not be noticed at once. For 

trance, animals lacking the vitamine from their diet appear 

‘o be in fairly good condition for weeks or months, but their 

_ ves are ended at a quarter, a third, or half the span they 


e might reach if they were well nourished. Faulty diet has low- 
i red their vitality so that they become an easy prey to infec- 
» tions which prove fatal. 

n 

" In these respects, says science, human beings have exactly 
e. the same experience. If our diet lacks the necessary vitamine, 


ve become more susceptible to disease. We age at a distinctly 
greater rate than would otherwise be the case. 


Without this mysterious Teed Yactor we fall off in health 


Why many die of old-age diseases 
before forty Scientific tests of the value of Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Each year 410,000 > people 1 in this country die from old-age An increasing number of people we know habitually 
seases. Of these, ¢ 9,000 are under forty and 10§,0¢ between ] use laxat it nized that 
. > y arati ms can bring only temporary rehef they can- 
ty and sixty. there is no longer any doubt that our igno- 
‘ not remove the cause of the trouble. 
e of the need for plenty of vitamine in our food is one of gradually re- 


important causes of this arresting condition. Fleischmann’s Yeast is a conditioner that tends to 


placed by this restore the normal action of the intestines. And it 


has been found that yeast is the richest source of the simple food cannot form a habit. Its value has been demon- 

iter-soluble vitamine. Here in the familiar little cake of , strated by investigations recently conducted in the 

\ ischmann’s Yeast is an easily obtainable abundant source Jeffers n Medical College and other leading instt- 
| the vitamine essential to health. 


To get the tull benefit of the laxative properties of 


Today, thousands of men and women are eating Fleisch- 


Kleischmann’s Yeast, eat one to three cakes a day 
inn’s Yeast to build up their body tissues and protect their over a period of time. You will notice the. difference. 
alth. Yes. Just plain Fleischmann’s Yeast—fresh in the Chin 
; SKIN impurities are, as a rule, the result of lowered 
Ke, Just as you buy it at the grocer s. Skin disorders vitality. In leading hospitals Fleischmann’s Yeast 

has been found successful in treating these common 
wy Increased ap petite, improv ed digestion and the regular and cleared up— 
Mimenrs 
RA nal elimination of waste matter ft rom the body are the results digestion 
| improved _all the processes of digestion. It stimulates the appe- 
‘leischmann’s Yeast is assimilated in the body just like any tite: and helps the digestion of the increased tood 
r food. It is highly digesti ble—is in fact an aid to diges- which the stimulated apy e demanas. 
And it increases ap peti ite. It may be eaten at any time By the addition of Fleischmann’s Yeast to their diet, 
tore or between meals. One precaution: If yeast causes gas thousands are regaining zest in their work which they 
ould be dissolved in a half cup of very hot water before — ” known for years. Fleischmann s gree age 
all the xiv processes, promotes vigorous health an 
ng. This does not affect the efficacy of the yeast. 2 


makes us resistant to disease. 
No one need lack this vitamine so essential to health when 


} 


Make Fleischmann’s Yeast a part of your regular 


schmann’s Yeast—its richest available source—is so easily day, You wk 
ainable. Eat one to three cakes a day, spread on bread, nat clean, wholesome taste it leaves in your mouth. 
loth nilk or water, or just plain. 7 
and 
the Pace a standing order with your grocer for _ 
back hmann’s Yeast. So perfect is the great dis- Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 
ting system of The Fleischmann Company that 
yeast reaches the grocer unimpaired in strength THe FLEISCHMANN CoMPANy, 
oe freshness. Thus it is possible for you to get a Dept. CC-26, 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. ; 
a I lease send me “The New Importance of Yeast in ! 
oy ‘nd in stamps for the interesting booklet, Diet 
Sin | ¢ New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” So many Please write plainly) 
ight. ries are coming in daily for this booklet that it : Name ' 
ssary to make this nominal charge to cover Spread with jam in a 
handling and mailing. Use coupon at the sandwich Fleischmann’s Street 
ttern addressing The Fleischmann Company, at Yeast is delicious with City Stat ; 
ents. CC-26, 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. salad ' 
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Ilse HEBE for 


Tomato Salad 
Hearts of Lettuce Salad 
Cream of Spinach Soup 
Creamed Carrots 
Creamed Ras 


Cold Slaw 
Banana Cream Pie 


Iced Chocolate 


Its the dressing that 
makes the salad 


There is no more popular summer dish than a cooling, 
refreshing salad. It’s the most delightful way of serving 
the fresh green vegetables of summer—and the most 
healthful, too. There is no end to the variety of salads— 
but the secret of a good salad is in the dressing. 


HEBE Mayonnaise Dressing 


3 tablespx ions HEB! 
Salt 


1 cup salad oil 


pepper 


tablespoon vinegar 


, cayenne and mustard, 1f desired, to taste. 


Place Hese in a small deep bowl, add oil slowly at first, then 

more freely, while beating vigorously with a dover egg beater. 

Add vinegar, salt, pepper and mustard and continue beating 

until thoroughly mixed. If not stiff enough, add a little 
vinegar and mix well. 


more 


Dressings made with Hese are not only rich and de- 
licious but inexpensive as well. Hese helps to cut down 
the cost of cooking wherever it is used—and it can be used 
in almost everything you cook or bake. Try it. 


Hese is pure skimmed milk evapo- i. 
rated to double strength enriched with 
cocoanut fat—a balanced combination 
of wholesome foods. 


Include Hese 


in your daily grocery 
order and note the saving. Send for 
free Hese recipe booklet. Address 


of 
| 


4001 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. ATED SKIMME 


THE HEBE COMPANY 


Chi ne HEBE COMPANY, 4 
avo ICES: CHHCAGO SEATTLE 
eattle 


Creamed Ham on Toast 


August, | 


H. Ws Bowl of Broth 


(Continued from Page 5) 


more rapidly than they could be filled. 
Willard taught one of her former cooks to 
make the broth, and this woman was soon 
busy in the tiny kitchenette while Mrs. Wil 
lard herself took orders in the office. 
“Every quart of that broth must be abso 
lutely perfec t,’’ said the beginner to her one 
assistant. From the 
depths of her inexperi 
ence she evolved 
another business truth: 


Mrs. 


“If customers like the 
broth they will come 
again. If they don't, 


we have seen the last of 
them.” 

Customers did 
it. Physicians became 
increasingly interested. 

Here was the filling of 

a real need. They leit [ 
standing orders of a 
quart a day for each 
of various sick rooms. 
Also, they began to de 
mand other things. 
They wanted sterilized 
milk, which Mrs. Wil 
lard promptly added 
to her service. They 
wanted new-laid eggs, 
special jellies, chicken, and the like. ‘M. 
H.W.” ran out of the office, bought the 
ingredients, made everything they asked 
for. 

One day a doctor hurried into the little 
office and demanded a stretcher. Within 
half an hour Mrs. Willard had bought 
one and sent it to him on a rush de 
livery. Subsequently she constantly 
rented out the stretcher to doctors, and 
received for its use an income that paid 
its cost many times over. That was the 
beginning of the Home Bureau’s great 
department of medical, obstetrical and 
surgical supplies. 

One day a trained nurse came in and 
asked for work. Mrs. Willard, who knew 
her, sent her to a physician who promptly 
put her ona case. That was the beginning 
of the Trained Nurses’ Registry connected 
with the Home Bureau, on which twenty-five 
thousand trained nurses subsequently were 
enrolled. To-day, at the Home Bureau, from 
three thousand to five thousand nurses are 
on daily call. 

In six months Mrs. Willard rented the 
entire second floor of the West Forty second 
Street house, paying for it sixty-five dollars 
a month. This time she had cash in hand for 
her rent, and a certain strained look in the 
eyes of the agent had been replac ed by one ol 


like 


beaming confidence Five years later she 
was using the entire house ight years 
after that the Home Bureau occupied the 
whole of a fine busi building at 52 West 
Thirty ninth Street, which included a sana 
torium annex, invalids’ rest rooms, and other 
up-to-date conveniences. This building, too 
was rented, but last year Mrs. Willard 
bought the building at 36 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, in which the Home Bureau and Med 


ical House is now luxuriously established in 
its permanent and impressive quarters. 


The Home Bureau’s Growth 
made the Home Bureau 


a corporation when she moved to 52 
West Thirty-ninth Street, but since then she 
has bought up all of the corporation’s com- 
mon stock and most of its preferred stock. 
To-day, as when it was established in the 
two tiny rooms on Forty d Street, the 
Home Bureau and Medical House belongs to 
the woman who conceived and developed it 

As one instance of the rapidity and skill 
with which Mrs. Willard followed 
ration, may consider the success of the 
Nurses’ Registry. Discovering that, in those 
pre-telephone days, it was very difficult to 


seco! 


an inspi- 
one 


reach the scattered nurses on her lists, 
especially when emergency calls came at 
night, Mrs. Willard rented a large house 
and established the Metropolitan Nurses’ 
Club. This building she fitted up very 
charmingly as a home for as many of her 
nurses as it would hold, giving them bed- 


rooms and a delightful general assembly 


room in which, eventually, many of then 
were married, and from which a few wh 
died in boarding houses were carried to thei: 
final resting places. The success of this clu! 
was instantaneous. The house was full 1 
bursting. Hundreds of pleas for rooms wet 
refused. Mrs. Willard was forced to rent 
second big house and t 
fit it up in the same way 
With its sanatoriur 
and rest room annexe 
the Home Bureau con 
tinued to expand. It 
transported sick persor 
from one floorto another 
in their homes, or fror 
their homes to hospita 
or on trains from N¢ 
York to California or t 
points between. ‘‘M.H 
W.’s”’ specially trained 
porters met sick persons 
at railroad stations and 
conveyed them safely 
and comfortably to their 
destinations. “M. H 
ee special foods 
went in emergency or 
gift packages to passen 
gers on ocean liners 
bound for the ends of 


the earth. Most of the babies in New 
York’s leading families have been 
brought up on ‘*M. H. W.’s”’ specially 


prepared milk and other infant food 
and most of New York’s prominent 
citizens at one time or another hav: 
been helped through a crisis by her 
sick-room preparations. Throughout 
the long illness of Enrico Caruso last 
winter, nearly every mouthful of nour 
ishment the world’s greatest tenor re 
ceived came from the Home Bureau 
though he lay in a famous hotel whose 
cooking is done by distinguished chefs 
Caruso’s baby daughter, Gloria, ha 
eaten little in her two years of life ey 
cept what ““M. H. W.” has supplied 
from the Home Bureau. During her illness 
of the past season Ethel Barrymore was su 


tained by bowls of ‘*M. H. W.’s” broth 
taken between the acts of her play. 
‘SocAppealingly Human” 

HROUGH the years—and thirty year 


have gone by since “‘M. H.W sold her 
favorite wedding gift to pay her first month 
rent—her slogan has been, “ Every custome: 
an advertiser,’ and that slogan has been born 
out. 
Every man, 
Home 


sne 


woman and child who enter 
Bureau is made | that he « 
of the important custome! 
who has honored the building. The results 
} 


been Strikl 


the Hom 


to lee 
one most 
y have 
day, 

years, two shabby 
into the place 
appeared to have 


this poli 
One 


Bureau's ¢ 
littl women | 
about I 


no definite object 


and wandered 


looked 


around with seeming vagueness ar 


asked a 

The ir 
though it 
moment counted to every employe 
end the old ladies drifted out 
they had drifted in. 

But there was nothing vague about th 
result of their visit. It opened the whol 
South as a constant and enthusiastic cus 
tomer of the Home Bureau. The two shabbil) 


great many questions 
questions were fully 
a very busy day, 


answered 
when ever 
At th 


as vaguely ; 


Was 


dressed little old ladies were persons o 
immense influence, and they made them 
selves ceaseless advertisers for the new in 


dustry. “M. H. W.’s 
dated from their call. 
The most surprising fact about Mary 
Hatch Willard’s surprising record is that for 
ten years she remained supremely uncon 
scious that she had executive ability, tha 
indeed she was a born organizer. Then the 
discovery came by chance, when she 
herself trying to explain the 
success of the Home Bureau. 
“* How in the world did you do it all?” sh 
was constantly asked, while she puckered he 
brows over the question. 
“Why, I don’t know,” 
“Of course 


mail-order busine 


foun 
phenomena 


she usually replied 
I realized how necessary it wa 
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for sick people to have the right things to eat 
and how hard it was, even for people with 
good cooks, to get the right food for the sick. 
Then, when I began to supply the food, that 
led to other things. Doctors and customers 
kept asking for this and for that, and I gave 
them everything they asked for. They were 
all necessary things and logical developments 
of what I was already supplying. Then my 
own brain kept nagging me with suggestions, 
for in those first years of course I thought 
of nothing day or night but the new venture 
My life was the Home Bureau and the Home 
Bureau was my life.’ 

“You showed very remarkable executive 
ability,” a leading captain of industry once 
ponderously assured her during such a chat. 

that it?”’ asked Mrs. Willard. 
didn’t know.” 

In talking to her intimates Mrs. Willard 
goes a little deeper than this 


1 


as I have had, she once told me, ‘‘comes 


**Such success 


partly, I suppose, from some gift I had been 
given and didn’t know I had; but most of 
all it springs from the character of my work. 
I could, and did, put my whole heart and 
soul into my work, because the work itself is 
so appealingly human. 

“You see, most of the people who came to 
me were in trouble. Their need stimulated 
me. I wanted so much to help them; and 
of course I discovered that what helped one 
would help many. When people came back 
and told me that the Home Bureau had 
saved their lives or the lives of their babies or 
of their fathers or mothers or husbands or 
wives, that seemed so wonderful that I tried 
to think of more things that would help 
and save. And so—well, the business just 
grew.” 

During the Spanish-American War the 
Red Cross, in desperation, begged Mrs. Wil- 
lard to establish diet kitchens at Montauk 
Point, where the feeding of the sick soldiers 
had become a national scandal, subject to 
national investigation. Mrs. Willard was 
warned that her task would be an almost 
impossible one to perform. Many able men 
and women had attempted it in vain. The 
army officer then in charge was firmly op 
posed to diet kitchens. Every possible ob- 
stacle would be put in their way. Indeed, 
they could not be started without his signed 
permission. 


How ‘2 AC. H. IV” Wins 
EVERTHELESS, “ M. H.W.” made her 


4 N first visit to the camp one Sunday, and 
on the following Thursday she opened her 
first diet kitchen and fed seven hundred sick 
soldiers. Within three weeks she had four 
diet kitchens in active operation at Montauk 
Point, with a trained dietitian in each kitchen. 
Through this work she had saved thousands 
of lives, for which she received the grateful 
thanks of President William Mckinley, who 
came in person to visit her kitchens and to 
praise her broths 

The inside story of the manner in whic] 
she overcame the determined opposition ol 
the officer in charge is worth telling, for it 
shows “‘M. H. W.”’ in action. 

An ordinary woman would have gone to 
the officer with strong letters of introduction, 
regardless of the fact that those who had 
failed had also carried strong letters. An 
ordinary woman would then have bom- 
barded the gentleman with arguments and 


appeals. Mrs. Willard did neither of these 
things. Instead, she went to one of the best- 
informed persons at Montauk Point and 
asked a pregnant question. 

“Is there anyone here,” she wanted to 
know, “to whom Colonel Blank is under 
obligations? Anyone who has done any 
special work or service for which he feels 
grateful?” 

It appeared that there was one such per 
son. That person was the,person Mrs. Wil 
lard approac hed. It was to that person she 
made her appeal. It was that person she 
converted 

When this was accomplished she said 

‘““Now I want you to come with me to 
Colonel Blank and make the diet kitchen a 
personal issue. Make him feel that the only 
way to pay off his obligation to you is to let 
us establish that diet kitchen for the boys 
Promise him it will be not an experiment 
but a great success. I will see that it is.’ 


Her lVar Achievement 


T WAS done that way. The converted 

Colonel Blank, at first so passionately op- 
posed to “diet-kitchen nonsense,”’ learned to 
brag as passionately of what the right feed- 
ing was doing for his sick and wounded 
soldiers. 

This achievement, however, was small in- 
deed compared with Mrs. Willard’s work in 
the European war. When the tragic news 
came to America that the European hospi- 
tals were out of gauze, that the factories had 
sold their entire supplies, and that surgeons 
were using newspaper as dressings for 
wounded soldiers, **M. H. W.”’ saw her work 
ready for her. She issued a call to the women 
of New York for old cotton and old linen, to 
be made into temporary dressings as during 
the Civil War. 

The first response was a great package of 
old linen from Anne Morgan. After that, old 
linen and cotton came in from every side 
For years the Home Bureau had supplied 
surgical dressings for operations. Now Mrs 
Willard called for volunteer workers and 
taught the women who responded how to 
make sterilized dressings. Almost over 
night the National Surgical Dressings Com 
mittee of America was formed, with Mrs. 
Willard as chairman. Branches were estab- 
lished in cities throughout the country 
Headquarters and distributing bureaus were 
formed, not only in America but also in 
England, France and Italy. In all, twenty- 
five million surgical dressings were supplied 
to the armies of the Allies by Mrs. Willard’s 
organization. 

Developing this work, ‘““M. H. W.” sailed 
many seas and was welcomed in many lands. 
Italy, France and Belgium gratefully dec 
orated her. The Queen of Italy and the 
(Queen of Belgium entertained her. At Ver 
dun, under bombardment, she was a guest of 
honor at the Citadel. But of it all the sol 
experience on which she dwells is her en- 
counters with the grateful wounded on the 
It is pleasant to add 
that, of the thousands who worked for them 
during the war, “M. H. W is among the 
very few women of to-day who remember 


battlefields of France 


that, though the war is over, wounded 
soldiers are still with us, still wounded, still 
suffering, and therefore in greater need than 
ever before of sympathy, companionship 
and care. 


We Do the President 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“But,” he added, “T should like to use you 
at and he mentioned a foreign post 

For many minutes the applicant argued 
with him. The President, however, was firm. 
His outline of the demands of that coveted 
job was too clear to be washed away by any 
memory of the fact that this applicant had 
exerted a considerabie influence upon his 
community in the recent election campaign. 

rhis same spirit was indicated in Mr. 
Harding’s response to the group of men— 
nudgers, I call them—who are always to be 
found at the shoulders of the great. 

“But I can’t put your friend in there,” we 
would hear him say. “I’m not going to rs 
move So-and-So to give him the berth. Hes 
been doing awfully good work there.” 


The last incident which I have chosen, to 
develop this presentation of the President's 
character, was supplied by a gentleman wish 
ing to press some special legislation for the 
State of Oregon. 

“TI tell you,” said this gentleman heatedly, 
“the coast line of Oregon is just as important 
as the coast line of California.” 

“How do you make that out?” 
President with a twinkle. 

“Why, of course it is—if you count the in- 
lets,”’ retorted the special pleader. 

If President Harding had been the sort of 
pleasant person who gives in, he would have 
waited with his laughter. Instead, he shook 


asked the 


(Continued on Page 66 


mm Generation 


“Fre to Generation 


The Patriots save their silver 


In the darkest hours of the Revolution, 
American patriots gave their most 
treasured possession —the family silver — 
to pay the Continental troops. 


Just as strong today is the appeal that 
silver, and the wealth of sentiment sur- 
rounding it, makes to us. 


Silverware as fine, as exquisitely 
wrought, as durably made as any that 
came from the master silversmiths of 
Revolutionary days is now represented 
by Heirloom Plate. 


It is guaranteed for 100 years! 


Heirloom dealers will show you the 
full series of Heirloom Plate, which may 
be bought piece by piece or in complete 
chests. You may get an Heirloom Plate 
tea set to match your flat ware. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


WM. A. ROGERS, LTD., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco Toronto 


In 
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‘Most Convenient” 


HE HyTONE Writing Tablet is informal, intimate—yet 
perfectly correct. It is the sensible stationery for your every- 
day needs—for spur-of-the-moment notes when traveling. Or 
whenever a neat, compact form of writing material is required. 


You will be delighted with the Linen Fabric finish—the perfect 
writing surface of the clean white HyTONE sheet. 


HyTONE Tablets are made in various sizes and styles—ruled 
or unruled. Priced 10c to 25c. The envelopes (style shown above) 
match the tablets. 


HyTONE Boxed Stationery, in its wide range of attractive, 
modish forms, immediately appeals to the most discerning taste. 
Ask your dealer to show you HyTONE. 


Correspondence Etiquette 


Woman's Word” is the title of an exceptional little booklet —just 
issued. It gives examples of correct correspondence forms and other 
valuable suggestions. We shall be pleased to send you a copy of “A 
Woman’s Word,” together with a packet of usable samples of Hy TONE 
Writing Tablets, Correspondence Paper and Envelopes, for 50 cents 
(Money Order). If your dealer does not carry HyTONE, please be 
sure to give us his name. 


wee cards. Al Western Tablet & Stationery Company 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


We Do the President 


(Continued from Page 65) 


with guffaws. He called the guard of the 
coast of Oregon by some derisive although 
thoroughly good-humored epithet and sent 
him away, I am sure, much more pleased 
than if he had been respec tful of those inlets. 

To the President’s talent for sifting people 
he joins another important gift. Just as 
promptly he sifts a situation. After being 
with him for those two days, both Mrs. 
Farnham and I were impressed by his 
remarkable grasp of conditions both here and 
abroad. During that time we heard him 
talk to men from every walk of life; and it 
seemed to us that for him the Walrus’ large 
conversational order had absolutely no ter- 
rors. He can talk about “‘ships and shoes 
ind sealing wax and cabbages and kings” 
with a sper ialized knowledge of each theme. 
I heard him discuss roads until I thought he 
must have exhausted himself on them—just 
like a tire; and then, as I was plunged in 
this dark foreboding, he commenced to reel 
off all sorts of statistics about farms. When 
the next caller came he was equally at home 
in the Balkans. 

I have now said many nice things about 
Mr. Harding as a Chief Executive. I cannot 
extend the same laurels to him as the subject 
of a portrait. He was always forgetting that 
we were trying to do him, and we were con- 
stantly obliged to remind him that we had to 
have more of a basis for a likeness than the 
suburbs of his right ear. 


Then the President Forgot 


_ O YOU mind, Mr. Harding? Just a 

little bit this way.’ It was thus Mrs. 
Farnham and I would often moan during 
some grave senatorial discussion. 

He was always sweet about complying, 
but the next minute, of course, he would 
forget again, and after some hours of this 
pursuit of the presidential full-face my friend 
and I began to wear a rather haunted look. 

‘I did my hero, T. R., in a cabinet meet 
ing, and that was like trying to ‘sculp’ the 
typhoon,” whispered Mrs. Farnham to me; 
‘‘but this is even worse.” 

“Yes,” I whispered back; “when you 
see him you feel as pleased as if you had got 
the gold ring in the merry-go-round.” 

Meanwhile we were providing constant 
amusement for those who visited the execu 
tive chamber. Never shall I forget the ex- 
pression on the face of a certain senator who 
found us at the end of our first afternoon. 

“Senator ,’ said Mr. Harding, “‘] 
want to present you to the girls.”’ 

He introduced us to everybody who came 
in, and always as “‘the girls.” Invariably, 
hen, the beneficiaries of such an introduc 
1 at us as much as to say: ‘The 

rirls! How do you know?” 

This particular senator seemed even more 
keptic al than the most of ther when he 


heard us thus loose ly ( lassified No wonder! 


‘ 
ion looket 


A BUST OF MISS MC MEIN BY 
MRS. FARNHAM 


As I have previously hinted, artists are like 
small boys. They are not fit for any house, 
much less the White House; and what we 
had done by this time to aprons, persons and 
surroundings could not have been rivaled by 
red-haired Edgar, aged eizht. Our artists’ 
garb was now stained with the respective 
mediums of ourart. All the newspapers that 
dyked us off were caked invitingly enough 
for a geologist. Our faces were steaming 
with the hard hunt for the presidential fea 
tures, and this steam provided an admirable 
means of retaining the chalk and plaster on 
hands and faces. 


cA Fit for the Jol 


fh senator looked from Mrs. Farnham, 
crouched over her table in an attitude of 
Rizpah guarding the bodies of her sons, to 
me perched on the bough of my chair, and 
I could see that he thought the President 
entirely too credulous. His expression said 
plainly that to him we looked much more 
like two prehistoric creatures struggling up 
from the ooze of our native environment 
than two girls. 

He finally took refuge from his bewilder- 
ment by a glance at our productions. “* Very 
good, very good,” he muttered, impartially 
regarding bust and sketch. 

Just as he bent over my easel, I heard 
a hoarse whisper from Mrs. Farnham 
**Neysa,” she cried, “‘he’s looking now.” 

With the wild gesture of a cowboy who 
from the back of his galloping horse-stoops 
to pick up the handkerchief on the ground, 
I lunged at my drawing board. Papers were 
powerless to resist the torrent of chalk at- 
tending this effort. Before I realized it I had 
got my stic ky chalk in the green carpet 

mind that,” said the President 

He was quite as stoical when we showed 
him our finished representations of his face 

I have told our experiences, not because of 
the musical-comedy element which we sup 
plied so bountifully to the White House but 
because I am eager to give to the women all 
over America an impression of President 
Harding much less limited than my one with 
chalk The real privilege of ‘‘doing”’ Mr 
Harding was not a mere adventure in draw 
ing materials. It was that of seeing him, as 
I believe no other women have done, at his 
daily job. And the real portrait which we 
brought away with us was this: 

\ man possess¢ d of the sense of proport ion 
and the wisdom of utilizing the near-by ma 
terial to carry out the far-off vision, which 
we call common sense; who, though never 
arrogant and always eager to get a fresh 
angle on a situation, yet holds steadfastly to 


his view of the truth; finally, an executive 
endowed with that chief requisite of a great 
executive, the ability and determination to 


fit the man to the job. And he goes about 
being all these things yes, pleasanth ! 


| 


PHOTOS. BY wiTT war 
FARNHAM, A SKETCH BY 
MISS MC MEIN 
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Stewed Raisins 
Cover one-half package of 
Raisins with cold water and 
night. In the morning add a slice 
leme n or orange. Place ‘ 
the same water in which they have beer 
SC aked and allow to cook slowly 
thirty minutes. Sugar 1 
but it is not necessary, as 


Raisins contain natura 


with or without 
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“A Beauty Sleep”— and then 


Beauty Breakfast” 


Try it for 30 days—to prove 


This is what thousands doat the dire ¢ tion of experts 
to win back the healthful rose tint to pale cheeks. 
They take regular exercise, sleep regular hours, 
and then start breakfast with stewed raisins. 

The raisins are plump, delicious fruit-meats stewed 
so the juice forms a luscious sauce. Note recipe 
printed on this page. A more alluring fruit dish 
never has been served in any home —nor any other 
food that’s more effective in this way. 


You'll serve stewed raisins every morning when 


you know the good the \ 


Luscious nuggets of food-iron 


Raisins are nugyvets of food-ir and food-iron 1s 
an essential to good biood. 
Get what 
Ni 
W 


ill th 
Stew i vn 1 
if wi! n 
x th Ssimpi if ‘ > 
that any w eV is 


Be sure to mail coupon for “100 Raisin Recipes,” a valuab! 


1} 
free book that every woman ought to have. 
Always use Sun-Maid Raisins for your every cooking need. 
Made from California’s tenderest, sweetest, juiciest tabl 


grapes, noted for their fragile ski: 


Packed 1n a great sun- 
lighted, glass W 
plant. veel, 
Aolesome America 


raisins—the kind you 
know are good. Thre« 
varieties: Sun-Maid 
Seeded (seeds re 

moved): Sun-Maid 
Seedless (grown with 


mut seeds): Sun-Mai 1 Clusters (on the 
sist the Sun-Maid Brand 
*Sun-Maid gescribing s 


NEW! 


—Little Sun-Maids 


“Between-Meal Raisins"’ 


een tow 
ih 
bl 
ie, 
hf! te h 


Membership 13,000 Grower 


Dept. A-108, Fresno, California 


es of Wavs to use. 


FREE 


A valuable book, “ Sun- 
Maid Recipes,” will be 


sent free to those who 


mail the coupon below. 


stem). All dealers’. 
r free book, 
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r at hom 
for “thr e 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


| Calif 


| Maid R 
| Name 


Street 


This Out and Send 


1 Raisin 
4-108, Fresno, ¢ 


J 
fruit sugar. 
4 
——— 
A new little ficy 
é Rich in ige 
$. 
Youthfulness 1s the 1 beauty, as every woman knows. 
4 Plez send me copy of your free book, “Sun- 4 
ae cipes. | 
| | 
| City State 
~ 
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Boys and Girls — 
Send for a Railroad Train 
“Armour's Cereal Line" is the 
yame of this popular railroad. Lots 
un to cut out the cars and set 
them up. We'll be glad to send a 
train to you, on receipt 5 


address plainly. Write to 


Armour Grain Company 
208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Flavory Corn Flakes That Stay Crisp 
From Our Modern, Sunlit Plant at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Try them and see! They are Armour’s Many folks prefer them without sugar, 
Corn Flakes, distinguished by their because of their original sweetness. 
firm, substantial appearance. Served Remember this, too, about these superb 
with raspberries or other fruitsin season, corn flakes—they retain their fine firm- 
they make one of the most satisfying ness regardless of how much milk or 


breakfasts imaginable. cream is poured on them. 
Ask your grocer for Armour’s Corn Flakes. To use them is real economy. Enough pf00K PERFS ct 
folden brown corn flakes in each package for serving eight generous dishes 10TO 15 MINWEE 


ARMOUR GRAIN COPIES 


Manufactured by 
Armour Grain Company, Chicago Armour’s Oats 


Cook Perfectly in 
Makers also of Armour’s Oats, Pancake Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 10 to 15 Minutes 


\ Vast’, | : | 
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| furning Babies [nto Salamanders tn 


ABIES are yvery deceiving. 
They look tiny and soft and 
frail; but they are ever so 
| much tougher than they look, 
}and each baby carries a life- 
trip ticket, good for fifty-one years, three 
months and eleven days, made out by the 
Census Bureau and signed by the United 
tates Government. And he proposes to use up every 
ngle coupon, and then ask Jor a special extension trip 
seventeen years more, according to the conditions in- 
rsed on the back of the last one. All he asks is that the 
nditions be carefully followed. 

Contrary to popular impression that babies wilt in hot 
eather, babies love heat and thrive in some of the hot 

t months of the year. They don't mind hot, sultry 

ys, for the climate from which they have just come has 
temperature of 98.6 degrees day and night all the vear 
uind. Moreover, there seems to be no question but that 
ian was hatched in the tropics. He still has their fire in 
is blood and, among other curious tricks handed down 
om those broiling days, is a tendency on the part of all 
f us when babies or young children to start in growing 
ke weeds in March. This growth urge pushes right on 
hrough May, June and July, but suddenly ceases about 
he middle of August—not because modern conditions 
ecome unfavorable in that month as regards food and 
vater, but because in those far-off tropic days of the 
hildhood of the race this was the season of drought, 
arcity, parching thirst and choking dust. So don't be 
urprised if your little one suddenly stops growing about 
iid-August, though his food supply may be perfect and 
he weather beginning to get cooler. Old racial habits are 
ird to break away from. 

rhe practical point is that the season of the hottest 
eather, July, is the month of the most rapid growth of 
he year. Sothat there is no real reason to dread the hot 

ather as such for our wee tots. The average baby 
vsn't mind heat so long as he has a good current of air 
lowing over him day and night—a draft, if you like; 
rafts are the healthiest things there are—plenty of water 
d nothing except clean food. As a matter of statistical 
the highest growth rate and lowest death rate of the 

hole vear among babies, under modern sanitary conditions, 
« in the months of May, June, July and early August. 


What (Cleanliness Has Done 


TTHE haunting dread of the deadly summer sicknesses— 
the choleras, the dysenteries and the diarrheas—for babies 

id young children, once common to apprehensive mothers, 
been slain by science. Thirty, even twenty years ago 

were was foundation for this black shadow of fear; to-dav, 
ank heaven, there is almost none. Then, a death rate 
the first year of life, technically known as infant mor- 
lity, of two hundred and fifty or even three hundred out 
every thousand of babies born was no rare thing, and 
lt of this would be in the summer months. To-day any 
mmunity calling itself civilized would feel disgt iced by a 
ith rate of over one hundred per thousand in the first year. 
other words, there were then more deaths an 
young children in the summertime than there are now 


iong babies 


he entire vear. 
his age-long Slaughter of the Innocents has been almost 


olished Sil iply by keeping the baby and his food ind 
nk and nurses and attendants and all his callers and \ 
rs clean, clean, CLEAN! 


New Zealand, just by broad common sense and intelli 
nt humanity, by making the health and education of its 
ldren a first lien upon all the property and all the profits 
the community, by whomever nominally held, has reduced 
fant mortality there from the standard one hundred and 
venty to less than forty per thousand 
ie new world record in euthenics, or 
iildren, 

Scores of other instances of a more local character might 
cited. Huddersfield, England, had for several years the 
vod sense to elect as mayor a man of high intelligence and 
hilanthropic character named Broadbent, brother of a 
mous London consultant. He offered a bonus or donation 
hfty dollars to the mother of every baby born during his 
rm. 

Chis was a 


thus establishing 
“well raising”’ of 


bait’ to induce the mother to allow the visit 
i group of special visiting nurses well in advance of the 
ppy event and place herself under their care for the next 
. months. The result was an astonishing drop in the in- 
nt mortality during the first year, which finally culmi- 
ited in one whole year without the death of a single baby 
ider three months of age in Huddersfield’s eighty thousand 
pulation! 
Chen there is Framingham, Massachusetts, selected by an 
urance company as the site of an experiment to see 
hether tuberculosis could be wiped out by preventive 
ilth methods in any given community. It has passed two 
mmers now not merely without a single death from sum- 
r diarrhea or summer dysentery in children, but without 
ingle case of those diseases. And this in a typical New 
igland manufacturing town. 
The keynote of the whole process is simply keeping bugs 
iv from the baby. The first, most obvious and most im- 
rtant step is seeing that he gets all his supplies absolutely 


By Woops HurcuHinson, M.D. 


at first hand, direct from producer to consumer. For every 


breast-fed baby that dies during the summer heat, six 
bottle-fed babies die, and during the summer season the rate 
increases to nearer ten! 

The nature-fed baby has to work for his keep, which is 
healthful for him. His food can only be swallowed slowly 
and with effort, which means that it is well mixed with 
saliva and forms light, fine, fleecy curds in the stomach, 
instead of being swallowed by gulps and turning into solid 
chunks of clabber cheese the size of a golf ball and about as 
digestible. 

If any trouble seems to deve lop and the baby does not 
thrive as it should, an analysis of the mother's milk is ad- 
visable. Any good city or state board of health laboratory 
will be both able and willing to do this. Last, but by no 
means least, a breast-fed baby is on a closed circuit so far 
He is practically hei 
metically sealed against infections, the only possible excep 


as bugs and germs are concerned, 


tion being when his mother is tuberculous. Just keep him 
reasonably cool and, like a porous water bottle, he'll cool 


himself, if you'll just hang him up in a draft. 
rhe next greatest enemy of the baby in hot weather is the 


Ay \ | 


littl iT 


st of the contagious filths carried by this abominable 


sect includes summer diarrhea, typhoid, tuberculosis, 


dvsent \ meningitis ilantile paralysis, crops ot boils, 


nd so on. When the Association for Improving 


tion of the Poor of New York took over two or three blocks 


the Condi 


1 

he tenemer Nouse strict ind put them in ch ue ) l 

u upotn ses and inspectors tora genet il cle ining-up and 

tly-highting npaign, there was a drop of nearly one-halt 

in botl the u ot cases olf summer! liarrhea ind in 


} 


deaths among the babies of that block 


Bugs, Nat Heat, the Baby's Foes 


HIS was gratifying, but about a third or fourth of thesum- 

mer diarrhea still persisted, and the angle of attack was 
changed slightly, first and most successfully in Richmond, 
Virginia. To make assurance doubly sure, not only were all 
windows and doors carefully and thoroughly screened and 
all flies in the houses poisoned, but the greatest pains were 
taken throughout the whole area in Richmond in which 
summer diarrhea still hung on to see that the napkins of 


babies suffering from the disease were immediately plunged 
into some effective germicide or disinfecting solution, usually 
one of formaldehyde. In reporting on this method of dis 
infecting, the United States Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin says: ‘‘ This liquid can be obtained from reliable 
druggists, and is used in the water for soaking as a deodorant 
before washing offensively soiled articles; as formaldehyde 
irritates the skin, the clothes should be lifted with a stick 
and thoroughly rinsed in clear water.’’” The amount recom 
mended is one teaspoonful to one quart of water. If strong 
soap or washing powders are used in washing babies’ under- 
wear, thorough rinsing is most necessary, as they are other- 
wise likely to irritate the skin. Just as soon asthe Richmond 
plan was fully carried out, down went the cases of the dis 
ease to practically nothing—less than one-tenth of their 
former fre quency. 

Chere still remains one other menace to baby's health 
after the plague of flies has been abated, and that i 


tors. Visitors and callers are very well in their place, but 


Visli- 


that place is never a baby’s bedroom or liv- 
ing room or sleeping porch in summertime 
He has all he can do to ittend to his own 


business, which is doubling his own weight 
every six months, without be ing pestered by 

relatives and friends who will insist upon jiggling him 
imout when he chock-full and digesting comfortably, 
in hin from hand to hand, 


t dangling glittering ob 
jects before his eves to find out whether he can see vet 


poking | the ribs and making inane chucklings 
and faces to try to make him laugh. They mean well, 
but 


is a thoroughgoing little hermit. Not only is 
itement extremely bad for him, rattling his 


nerves d upsetting his stomach, but all these visiting 
ell nds inder their finger 

pon their faces, or upon their clothes germs of vari 

ous mild infections, such as colds, pimples, warts, gum 


abscesses or sore throats, which, though comparatively 
harmless to them, will grow like weeds in a hothouse in 
the delicate, Particularly 
should the pestilent habit be discouraged, not merely in 
relatives and visitors but in so-called “nurses,” of thrust- 
ing an unwashed finger into the helpless infant’s mouth 
to see whether he is beginning to cut any “cunning little 
teeth.” 

At first sight the whole drift of this article seems simply 
one continuous dance of dodging disease germs; but this 
is inevitable. The plain truth is that all the dreaded dead- 
liness of sweltering hot spells, all the unhealthfulness of the 
tropics, with their swarm of jungle fevers and plagues and 
pestilences, is due to just one thing The heat has 
almost nothing to do with it, save of course to depress the 
resisting power of the victims and hasten the hatching 
and favor the spread of both disease germs and the insects 
which carry them. Wipe out the mosquito (Stegomyia 
and Yellow Jack is off the map; smash another mosquito 
( Anopheles > and jungle fe ver, bla k-water lever, ague, 
malaria and tropical fever are all swept out of existence. 

Starve the fly to death and keep the sewage out of the 
drinking water, and 


virgin soil of a baby’s tissues. 


bugs! 


tvphoid vanishes. Catch and destroy 


the wicked flea, and the plague of black death is no mor 
It is not the climate of the tropics that kills; it is the 
insects. lo prove it, look at Panat a This tormer grave 


Val lan | pesth le of the tropics has for the last ten ve s had 


ul 
a death rate of from four and a half to six and a half pet 
the American e1 


thousand among ploves and their families, 
as compared with our home death rate of twelve to fourteen 


per thousand 


He May Eat ‘All He Wants 


B T, objects someone, don't even babies suffer from heat 
prostration, just as grown-ups have sunstroke? Tobe sure 


they do, but 


for the last fifteen vears we have been steadily 


and now overwhelmingly driven tothe conclusion that exactly 
ninety-nine and a half per cent of all cases of sunstroke and 
heat prostration are due to some form of preéxisting infec- 
tion, most commonly malaria or typhoid. Heat, even very 
high degrees of it, is astonishingly harmless to human beings 
provide 1 the food the are « I \vain out 
knowledge of he | | ease in the ti s is it food 
has hit, exce la ma 
have Det ( st se gel Nine-te hs { all 
enlarge he troy e due neithe ) 
gy 
we WI seas he ge ( 
has eC I ) Ving in the In he 
e fe ‘ e abund eral ‘ 
tood s ply, the \ stand the 
cal he nda trop i seases 
Even natives of the tropics, cleared of their malaria and 


cle 
hookworm and given plenty of bull beef and army bacon 
and white flour, not only cut down their mortality from dis- 
ease to scarce a tenth of what it was | 
their working power and general vigor and endurance forty 
hity, even sixty per cent 

The same is true ol the ittie one, He will do his daily 
stunts of toil far better if he is liberally and abundantly fed 


even in the hottest weather. 


elore, but also ine rease 


Don't force his appetite in the 
least; but let him have all he wants of perfectly pure, sound, 


wholesome food and, after the weaning age, a good variety of 
{ | he will stand the rden and heat of summer \ 
better than if he is fed. 

Don't wean the ba hot weather if it possibly ‘ 


avol led. 


If circumstances compel it, get the purest and freshest 
milk that can be found; the most highly certified and costh 
milk is cheaper than a coffin and funeral. In additio 
give him plenty of orange juice or tomato juice or othet 


juices in season—for their vitamines—with meat j ‘ 


tough pieces of meat for him to exercise his gulls an 1 tooth- 


lets upon as he grows older. 


Qt course it goes without saving that the motto tor the 
baby, not only in hot weather but all the year round, should 
be ‘“ Bathe without ceasing.”’ If it should get so sultry tl 
he can't manage to get to sleep even in the draftiest and 


shadiest place you can find, give him a washtub with 


inches of cool water in it, in a darkened room, or upon a 


shaded porc! 


1, and let him play tadpole or fro wecordins 


} 


to 01S age, to fis heart s content 
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In a Montessori kindergarten, being clean is not something a 


child is made to do; 
of his own accord 


it is something he wants to do and does 


‘*touch’’ objects better 


ade to seem attractive to him 


because he can 


anliness is m 
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round-cornered, 1% inches square, 


nd for a set of our Wool So 
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to the set, 


The children will love them 


tractively embossed 


and instructive 


delightful 


plaything of 
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The Famous Montessori Method 


of teaching cleanliness 
How little boys and givls learn to like clean hands 


OROTHY Canfield Fisher tells en- 
thusiastically in ‘‘The Montessori 
Mother”’ of her visit to the Casa dei 

Bambini, the original Montessori kinder- 
garten, in Italy. 


Of particular interest to mothers who have to 
wrestle with the eternal problem of inspiring 
their children with a desire for clean hands 
and face, is her description of the way the 
little ones voluntarily wash: 


“The children betake themselves at once to 
the small washstands. There they make a 
complete morning toilet, washing their faces, 
necks, hands and ears (and behind their ears!), 
brushing their teeth, making manful efforts 
to comb their hair, cleaning their fingernails 
with scrupulous care and helping each other 
with fraternal sympathy.” 


Why the Montessori children 
want to wash 


Mrs. Fisher explains this sight, so amazing to 
an American mother, by saying that the first 
thing a Montessori child learns is that he can 
“touch”’ things so much better with clean 
fingertips than with dirty ones. 


And he is given the responsibility of keeping 
his own hands clean and encouraged to do it 
by the presence of the little washstands just 
the right height for him. 


Being clean is not something he is 


made to do; it is something he wants ~ 
to do and does, of his own accord. bye> 


Because he can “touch” objects better | 
—and so vastly much is learned through 


the sense of touch! And because cleanli- | 


ness is made to seem attractive to him. 


There is nothing in the Montessori 
system of educating the child in ways 


Poret 


A floating white soap 


For toilet and bath 


of cleanliness that mothers cannot adopt in 
their own home. 


As Mrs. Fisher suggests, show a child how 
much keener his sense of touch is when his 
hands are clean; make all the necessities for 
washing as convenient and attractive as pos- 
sible — and he will voluntarily set about his 
own education in personal cleanliness. 


The regular home equipment for washing 
should be made accessible for the child by 
keeping a chair or stool near on which to stand. 


A mirror should be hung low enough for him 
to see when his face is clean. Plenty of time 
must be allowed him to wash in his own way. 


Then his own personal washing things should 
always be provided: towel, wash cloth, nail 
brush, and an individual cake of soap. 


The soap an important factor 


Soap has much to do in making a child like or 
dislike washing. If it lathers well, cleanses 
quickly and leaves the sensitive skin feeling 
fresh, soft and smooth, the child willenjoy itsuse. 


Wool Soap is specially suited to children’s 
requirements. They love its light, fleecy 
lather which cleanses so well. 


And because the ingredients used in Wool 


Soap are so pure and perfectly saponified, it 
never irritates a child’s tender skin. It gives 
a feeling of absolute cleanliness and makes 
the skin soft, firm and pliant. 
Wool Soap has been in use for toilet and 
no bath in American homes for more than 
»* -\\ twenty-five years. Its purity, its dependable 
quality, have made it the preferred soap for 


children in thousands of homes. 


J; Send for this sample cake 


Send for our dainty sample cake of Wool 
Soap for your child’s own washing outfit. Fill 
A > out the coupon below and send in with 2c in 
stamps. Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


4280 7 
| SWIFT & COMPANY | 
| Chicago | 
| Enclosed find 2c in stamps for which send me a | 
| trial cake of Wool Soap | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
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Picnic Days 
Are Biscuit Days 


JOLLY picnic can be arranged at a moment's 
notice when the pantry is stocked with 
N. B. C. products. From Uneeda Biscuit, the 
national soda cracker that goes so well with 
everything, to luscious Fig Newtons with their 
inviting layer of fig jam, there’s an array of sub- 
stantial biscuit surprises that cause young appe- 
tites to hasten the refreshment hour and that cause 
all appetites to prolong it when it arrives. 


A supply of N. B. C. products in the pantry is 
a great home help, day by day. It assures many 
a mealtime repast —in or out of doors. 


Sold in the famous In-er-Seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


The Sandwich that Makes a-Meal 


‘And Beverages to Serve 1th It 


By BerTHa E, SHApLEIGH and Mary I. BARBER 


IH E sandwich luncheon 
| is delightful Even 
when there are guests 
it is appropriate. 
Have you a porch on 
which the table can 
be set? Ey eryone en- 
joys a meal in the 
open air, and lunch 
eon or supper will 
be twice as interesting out-of-doors as it will 
be inside the house. 

A delicious warm-weather sandwich is 
made from a combination of summer vege- 
tables with broiled ham or bacon to make it 
more substantial. Crisp lettuce, sliced cu- 
cumbers, sliced tomatoes, and, of course, 
young onions, bacon or ham with mayon- 
naise between slices of hot buttered toast 
will make a sandwich fit for the most fas 
tidiously hungry person. Iced tea goes well 
with this, and with cake or cookies and a 
bowl of fresh fruit you will have an appe- 
tizing and satisfying meal. 

The Montauk sandwich is a hearty one, 
and attractive as well. Butter slices of bread 
and on each lay a thin slice of American 
cheese, seasoning it with salt, mustard and 
paprika with a dash of cayenne. On this place 
a slice of ripe tomato and thena slice of bacon. 
Bake in a hot oven or broil until the bacon is 
crisp. The bacon fat will sink into the tomato 
and then into the cheese, carrying the tomato 
flavor with it. These with lettuce salad, cof- 
fee and a simple dessert make an excellent 
luncheon or supper. 

The wise woman will plan, when buying 
roasts, to get them large enough to have 
some left over to slice for sandwiches. One 
excellent combination is lettuce, a slice of 
cold veal, shredded green pepper and mayon 
naise well seasoned with horse-radish, put 
between buttered slices of entire-wheat bread. 

Cold lamb with thinly sliced cucumbers 
can be used with lettuce and salad dressing 
between slices of buttered toast. The mayon- 
naise for this should be mixed with finely 
chopped chives or cucumber pickles. Roast 
beef is delicious in a toasted sandwich, with 
water cress, sliced tomato and mayonnaise. 


New Ideas in Fillings 


NNUMERABLE sandwiches can be made 

from chicken. Between the buttered slices 
of fresh white bread arrange pieces of thinly 
carved chicken, with let 
tuce and mayonnaise. 
Cut crosswise and top 
with a wafer of pickled 
beet and a thin slice of 
dill pickle. Of course, 
we all like the chicken- 
salad sandwich which, 
with hot coffee and fruit 
for dessert, makes a 
pleasing combination. 
Chicken, boiled ham and 
bacon with lettuce can 
be used with either white 
or rye bread. 

Have you any currant 
or other tart jelly? A 
chicken sandwich cut di 
agonally and arranged 
on a dinner plate, witha 
heart of lettuce dressed 


with French dressing at 


each side and the bright 
jelly in the center, will 
be a joy both to the eye 
and to the palate. 
Shredded lettuce put in 
with the chicken, mayon- 
naise and thinly sliced 
radishes make a delicate sandwich which is 
made more attractive by garnishing with a 
stuffed olive or slices of tomato. 

But we must not neglect the egg; many are 
the opportunities for its use. White bread 
toasted and buttered, bacon, a fried egg, 
lettuce and mayonnaise strong with grated 
onion form a combination which will cause 
the most jaded appetite to sit up and take 


notice. Tea or coffee should be served with 
this and a simple cold dessert. 

\n open sandwich is interesting, and a 
little different made from a slice of bread 
toasted on only one side, spread with anchovy 
butter, covered with marinated shredded 
lettuce or water cress on which is placed a 
well-seasoned stufied egg. This can be gar 
nished with radishes to add zest and should 
be served with extra slices of buttered toast, 
a cold beverage such as lemonade, and 
homemade cookies or small pastries 

Sliced boiled ham can be used wherever 
bacon is suggested. The original ‘‘combina 
tion” sandwich was composed of ham, Swiss 
cheese and rye bread. A variation of this is 
the toasted sandwich made from buttered 
slices of rye bread, with lettuce, cold boiled 
ham and shredded cabbage mixed with 
boiled dressing. 


Refreshing (old Drinks 


VERY hearty sandwich, which will just 
fill the bill on a cool summer day, is the 
toasted ham sandwich. Chop boiled ham 
very fine and mix it with enough prepared 
mustard or well-seasoned salad dressing to 
make it stick together. Place between slices 
of white bread, dip in egg beaten with a lit 
tle milk, and fry in butter. Serve a salad 
with this, hot tea and dessert. Grated cheese 
with chopped green peppers may be used 
instead of the ham, if you wish, or cream 
cheese and Guava jelly. 

Slices of nut bread spread with cream 
cheese and jelly are most satisfying; or cream 
cheese and chopped olives or pickles, grated 
American cheese mixed with prepared mus 
tard and Worcestershire sauce, and lettuce 
or cream cheese with chopped ham are all 
interesting with nut bread. 

Another open sandwich is prepared from a 
slice of whole-wheat bread spread with but 
ter to which a bit of horse-radish has been 
added. On this place a slice of cold ham or 
tongue and a sardine and serve with either 
potato or mixed vegetable salad or sliced to 
matoes. Tongue, lettuce and mayonnaise 
with chopped pickles can be used together 

There are many refreshing drinks which 
are just the thing to serve with sandwich 
luncheons or porch suppers. One of the best 
is made by crushing a few sprigs of mint in a 
pitcher, adding lemon juice and sugar and 
water. Immediately before using, add a 
bottle of ginger ale or 
charged water. 

Loganberry punch will 
be a pleasant addition 
to a meal of this kind. 
Prepare a strong lemon 
ade, and to it add logan 
berry juice and a bottle 
of carbonated water. A 
pinch of salt will improve 
all these home brews. A 
punch can be made from 
a foundation of tea, 
lemon juice and juice 
from canned fruit poured 
over crushed ice, with a 
( herry ora slice of orange 
or a fresh strawberry 
added to each glass for 
decoration. It is some 
times advisable to put 
a few sprigs of mint in 
the mouth of a pitcher, 
so that a little of its re 
freshing fragrance may 
be transmitted to the 
drink. 

A fruit drink, iced 
coffee, cocoa, chocolate 
or tea are all refreshing in the hot weather, 
and a choice can be made according to the 
type of sandwiches which are to be served. 
The secret of any cold drink is to have it well 
flavored and to make it strong enough to 
allow for the dilution caused by the melting 
of the ice. Use plenty of ice in the glass, 
because there is nothing less interesting than 
“‘cold”’ drinks which are not cold. 
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VALUABLE 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 


On 


HOME BEAUTIFYING 
FREE 


PROPR 
HIS BOOK tells how to make your home I ra 


>I to m | “TMENT 
artistic, cheery and inviting—just what PL OORS. oh Or | 
materials to use and how to apply them. Contains int DW ORK 
complete instructions for finishing all wood— FURNIT . | 
hard or soft—old or new. RE 
This book tells how to secure beautiful stained | 


effects with Johnson’s Wood Dye and 
enameled effects with Johnson’s Enamel. | 


This book gives full directions on the care of S% 
floors — how you can easily make and keep them HNSON & SON, 
beautiful with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. , 


Z 
HOW TO GET IT FREE 
Ask your best de: Johnson's 
Book “The Proper ‘76 tment for Floo 


Woodwork and Furniture’. li he cannot 
furnish it, fill out and el coupon below. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three convenient forms—Paste 
Wax for polishing all floors and linoleums. Liquid Wax, the 
dust-proof polish for furniture, pianos, woodwork and automobiles. 
Powdered Wax for dancing floors. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and protects — 
all in one operation. It does not catch dust and lint—takes all the 
drudgery from dusting —rejuvenates the original finish and gives an 
air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax polishes perfectly over any finish —varnish, 
shellac, etc. It imparts a hard, dry brilliancy which is impervious to 
water, dust, scratches, heel-marks and finger-prints. 


The Johnson book is full of valuable information on Home Beau- 
tifying. It’s the work of experts—illustrated in color. If your dealer 
cannot furnish it, fill out and mail the coupon. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 7 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LH8, Racine, Wis. 


woods may be finished so they are as beau- © Please send me, free and postpaid, a copy 
- lohns Home Be tilvin roper 
tiful and artistic as hardwood. Johnson's fom The Prop 
} rk and furniture 
Wood Dye is very easy to apply— goes on 
easily and quickly without a lap or stre ik 
. 
Che book includes a color card i 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” | City and Stat 
Canadian Factory—Brantford Dealer's Name 
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The ‘**Fusan’’ Pattern 


Lone, Active Days 


P and about for a bright and cheery 
breakfast; first at the table when lunch- 
eon time comes round; demure and satisfying 


at the intimate tea time hour—glistening and 
dignified as dinner’s gong is heard. 
What a life for a set of china! 
. And yet Syracuse China lives this daily 
round year in and year out. So beautiful that 


you never tire of it, so well made that constant 
handling does not nick nor crack it easily. 


Such a china cannot help but be in great de- 
mand. And, because of this popularity, all 
orders for Syracuse China cannot be promptly 
filled. Years of satisfaction, though, are well 
worth the delay you may experience now, in 
securing this sensibly priced, Made-in-Amer- 
ica china. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, New YorK 


SYRACUSE CHI 
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‘And Some Delectable Sweets from-American Kitchens 


By CAROLIN 


S THE final course of a Chinese dinner 
was being placed before us—a variety 
of conserve, melange or preserve en- 

tirely new to us—we decided that we must 
learn more about these ‘‘mixed fruits,” as 
the menu called them. So it happened that 
a young Chinaman, a chef in a downtown 
club, came into my kitchen one afternoon, 
armed with an array of delicately pointed 
and efficient little knives and carrying a 
market basket of the “mixed fruits’’ which 
later were to fill the little ginger jars. I had 
been saving for just such a purpose. 

A small bunch of immature carrots, some 
tiny green limes, a pineapple, a handful of 
hard, green peaches and apricots, a very 
green little cantaloupe, a cucumber equally 
dangerous in appearance, a can of bamboo 
shoots purchased from a shop in Chinatown, 
a sweet potato, and some Chinese nuts and 
green ginger root formed the assortment. 

First Ching rubbed the green peaches and 
apricots with a cloth and placed them to 
simmer in clear water into something like 
tenderness; then he blanched and scraped 
the green ginger root, cut the unpared cu 
cumber into quarter-inch slices lengthwise 
and then into small disks, scraped and cut 
the carrots into long strips or disks, and 
sliced the canned bamboo shoots. 

The melon was pared thinly and cut in 
half-inch strips, then it and the cucumber 


vere placed in cold water, to which one 
eighth teaspoonful of powdered alum was 
added, there to remain until the next day. 
Ching cut the cored and pared pineappk 
nto thin slices crosswi and then cut each 
ice into small triangles; lh | ired the veet 
tato and sliced it in aln t waferlike bit 
VISC also, but eft the little green lime 
el al her pl 
«i Water, t ( 
oduce a distinctly acid ta i le 
left to maru in is | r 
first sirup was prepared; even tl ard lit 
ache and apricot vere drained and 


lropped into the lime-flavored water 

Two sirups, so my instructor informed 
me, were necessary in making preserves in 
y; the first was barely mor 
than a sweetened water, half a « up of granu 
lated sugar to a quart of boiling water being 
the proportions used, and after this sirup 
had boiled for ten minutes the drained fruits 
were dropped into it and left to simmer 
merely, until they had become partially 


tender 


the Chinese way; 


The idea in adding the rar to Lhe iter 
in this first boiling was twofold: in the first 
place it kept those more fibrous products 


from disintegrating, and its sweetness pene 
trated the green and acid fruit more success 
fully than the later and heavier sirup would. 
lhis first sirup barely covered the fruits and 
vegetables, and the cooking was so gentle 
that not one of the delicate little disks or 
strips or triangles lost its delightful regularity 
during the process. By the time the fruits 
had become slightly tender and clear the 
sirup had almost evaporated. 

The second sirup was made in the pro- 
portion ot one cup of sugar to two cups ol 
water, and was cooked slowly for a much 


longer period than my preserving sirups are 


es of (athay 
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usually cooked; when it was ready for the 
fruits it was rich and clear and sparkling, and 
not as heavy or cloying as a thicker sirup is 
likely to be. The juice of one ripe lime to 
a quart of sirup was added just before the 
fruits, drained from their first sirup and 
dipped for a moment into cold water, wer 
put into it to cook very gently until they 
had become translucent and delicate. Then 
they were placed in the ginger jars, so as 
sorted that each jar contained a piece or two 
of golden carrot, a few triangles of pineapple, 
a disk of bamboo shoot, a green peach or 
apricot, and when I had finished the melon 
and cucumber the next day by boiling them 
first in clear water and then in the two 
sirups, a bit of each of these green and foreign 
looking dainties was added—just such an 
assortment as we had eaten and wondered 
at in the tea garden. 

Carrot CONSERVE. Though not a fruit 
concoction, this is a close rival of the Chines¢ 
conserves. Select young carrots wash them 
well, slice and simmer them in just enough 
water to cover, till tender; then press 
through a coarse sicve, measure the pulp 
and allow an eq ial portion of sugar and the 


strained juice and grated rind of two lemons 


to each pint of pulp. Mix the carrot, sugar 


and lemon rind together and cook them 


slowly till thick: hen add the lemon juice 
and a few blanched and shredded almonds; 
immer for a few moments longer; then pour 


into glasses and seal when cold. 


LATE CHERRY OR STRAWBERRY RHUBARI 
CONSERVE. This plant, which is much redder 
ind more tasty than the early and at its best 

\ es a ( ek t conse 
Do not el the rhul l 

ontained but t 
piece ind co tnt least DO lea | 

ol at I then adda, t yur 
ds of t ) lemons slict 
thin and fre { their seeds, also four 
poul ind half a pound 
of pecal its ¢ ypped. Cook the 
conserve until thi and seal when cold, in 


nall glasses or 


GREEN GAGE MARMALADE. Wash the 
plums and cut them into small pieces without 
removing either pits or peel; place them ina 
preserving kettle with a very little water and 
simmer till tender; then rub through a sieve 
or colander and measure the pulp. For each 
pint allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar; 
cook the pulp alone for twenty minutes, then 
stir in the sugar and simmer until clear and 
thick. When finished the marmalade will be 
pale green in color and most delicious. 

If you would enjoy the true flavor of the 
fresh fruit in canned blackberries let me 
suggest this way of preparing it: Carefully 
examine the berries and put any which ar 
bruised or imperfect aside for jam, using 
only the best for canning. Wash, drain and 
pack the berries in layers in sterilized jars, 
interspersing the layers of fruit with sugar, 
allowing a cup toa quart jar. Do not add any 
water whatever to the jars, but when they 
are filled to the brim place the covers on 
loosely and arrange in the canner or on a 
board in the wash boiler; surround the jars 
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to within an inch of the tops with cold water, 
bring rapidly to the boiling point, and boil 
for twenty minutes. By this time the fruit 
will have shrunken somewhat, so one jar may 
be used to fill the others, taking care that 
the fruit is dipped from it with a sterilized 
spoon. Next adjust the rubbers and tops 
securely, turn the jars on their sides in the 
canner, then boil once more for ten minutes. 


BLACKBERRY JAM combined with pineapple 
is transformed into an ambrosial sweetmeat 
Pare and core and cube a ripe pineapple, mix 
it with an equal quantity of blackberries, and 
cook the fruits until they are very tender; 
then add three-quarters their quantity of 
sugar and cook very slowly for from forty 
live to sixty minutes. 


\ MELANGE OF PEACHES AND PINI 
PPLI Pare and cut into bits four pounds ol 
ripe peaches; peel and run through the 
chopper or cut fine a small, ripe pineapple 
and grate or chop fine one orange and one 
lemon. Mix the fruits and add a pound of 
Sultana raisins chopped slightly, and cook 
until the fruits are well blended. This will 
require probably three-quarters of an hour; 
then add four pounds of sugar and half a 
dozen kernels from the peach pits, blanched 
and crushed. Cook very gently for an hour. 
It is delicious with ice-cream or any delicate 
gelatin or whipped cream dessert. 


CANDIED PEACHES—Choose ripe but not 
too soft peaches, and to each pound allow 
three-quarters of a pound of granulated 
sugar. Pare and quarter the fruit; melt the 
sugar in as little water as possible and boil 
it until it drops heavily from the tines of a 
fork. Then begin cooking the peach quarters, 
dropping in a few at a time and simmering 
them gently until they may be pierced with 
a straw; lift them carefully from the sirup 
at this stage and place on a sieve to drain 
When nearly dry roll the fruit in granulated 
sugar, then complete the drying process in 
the sunshine. Pack in tin boxes with pow 
dered sugar and serve for an after-dinner or 
tea-table sweet. 


Quince Cutps—Pare and core the quinces 
and cut each piece into thin slices, allowing 
a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. Put 
the quinces over the fire to boil in clear water 
until tender; then drain them well and cover 
with the sugar and a very little of the water 
in which they were cooked. Stand the kettle 
on a cool part of the range where the sugar 
will melt slowly; then cook them very 
gently till they are clear and deeply red. 
Skim from the sirup and dry slowly in the 
sunshine or a cool oven, and finish like the 
candied peaches. The sirup should almost 
all be absorbed by the fruit in the cooking 
process; if it is not, it may be used as jelly, 
for it will soon become congealed. Pineappk 
and green ginger prepared in the same way 
will also make delectable sweets 


VARIEGATED CONSERVE—It is made of 
three varieties of plums the g 

the yellow plum, the deep purpk 

prune and the crimson egg plum 

The lighter colored fruit forms 
the basis for the conserve and 
is washed and cut into pieces 
vithout paring, then 


cooked in just a little 
water until reduced to a 
pulp; then it is turned into 
the jelly bag and lightly 
pressed to extract the juice. 
Measure this and allow a 
full pint of sugar to each pint 
of liquid; put over the fire to 
cook while the prunes and plums 
are prepared. These are to be pared, 
cut into quarters, and the pits extracted 
When the sirup has cooked almost to the 
jellying stage drop the plums into it, keep 
ing each variety to itself. To effect this it 
would be well to divide the sirup and cook 
the prunes and egg plums in separate kettles. 
When clear, drop the pieces of plum in 
jars, in layers, first the red, then the dark, 
and pour the sirup over them. When 
finished the conserve should resemble a light 
colored jelly, with bits of deep-hued fruit 
floating through it. Remember to cook the 
juice from the gages with the sugar for a 
ufficient length of time, and the bits of 
prune and plum but for a short period, other 
vise their juice will tint the jelly a dark 
olor. 


The large California white grapes, the 
deeply hued Malaga and the red Tokay may 
be treated in the same manner, the fruit 
being cut in halves and seeded before being 
added to the sirup, which should be of equal 
parts sugar and water cooked as thick as for 
boiled icing. Take care, in making varie 
gated preserves, to place the fruits in well 
defined layers in the jars to produce pleasing 
and effective results . 


PEAR HARLEQUIN—It may be made late 
in August or in the autumn, for any variety 
of pears will answer for its manufacture, pro 
vided they are large and juicy but not over 
soft. Peel the pears and core them; then cut 
them into thin slices, and to each half peck 
add one pineapple also pared, cored quar 
tered and cut in thin slices, and the juice and 
thinly pared rind of two oranges. Measure 
the combined fruits and mix them wit 
three-quarters their quantity of sugar; then 
let them stand overnight. Simmer slewly 
till thick, and just before removing from the 
fire add a half-pint bottle of maraschino 
cherries halved, with their juice. Pour into 
glasses and seal when cold. 


PRESERVED STUFFED PEARS—Select firm 
pears of regular size, but not too large. Peel 
and core them not quite all the way through, 
keeping them as whole as possible. Then 
place them over the fire in a thin sirup d Ja 
Chinois, adding a little lemon juice to the 
sugar and water, and cook them until they 
are tender. Fill the cavities with a mixture 
of chopped maraschino cherries and candied 
ginger or preserved pineapple and straw 
berries, and place the pears upright in the 
sirup which has been made heavier by the 
addition of more sugar and more boiling 
Drop bits of root ginger and shavings of 
lemon peel into the sirup while the pears are 
cooking and simmer for fifteen minutes, or 
until they are almost clear. Then lift care 
fully into wide-mouthed bottles and pour the 
sirup over them, first removing the ginger 
and lemon peel. The filling for the pears may 
be varied to suit the individual preference; 
chopped figs with peach preserves make a 
nice substitute, or chopped raisins may be 
liked. 


PEACH OR CuEEsE—Put the fruit 
whether peaches or plums or a combination 
of both, in a stone crock after paring and 
coring it, and add one-half cup of sugar to 
each quart of fruit, no water whatever. Mix 
well and bake in a slow oven until the fruit 
is very tender; then press it through a coarse 
sieve and measure the pulp; add one-hal/! 
its quantity of sugar and cook over the fire 
until the mixture is thick. Stirring must be 
irequent, as the cheese is very apt to burn; 
but by cooking it in a double boiler or in a 
kettle placed in a larger one containing hot 
water, this tedious task is much alleviated. 

When it is finished the cheese may be 


poured into glasses to be sliced for sandwich 


ngs when required. I usually pour a part 


of it into very tiny molds of various shapes 
and when making a delicate dessert I turt 
out my colorful little cheeses for 
garnishes. Sometimes I stamp 


stars and crescents and dIsKs 

from the larger slices for the 

same purpose, using the 

little cutters which are sold 

in any housefurnishing 
shop. 


ELDERBERRY AND GRAPI 
PRESERVE—Take equal 
parts of tart or wild grapes 
and elderberries. Pulp th« 
grapes and add the skins to 
the berries, and cook the pulp 

until it may be forced through a 

sieve. Next add it to the skins and berries 
and bring all to the boiling point; then add 
the sugar, three-quarters of a pound toa pint 
of the combined fruits, and cook until thick 


Pium Cautney—Take two quarts of tart 
plums of any variety, two cups of seeded 
raisins, one chopped onion, a large cupful 
of brown sugar, a pint of vinegar, a table 
spoonful of ground ginger, a tablespoonful of 
whole mustard seed, a teaspoonful each of 
salt and turmeric powder. Cut the plums 
into tiny pieces, add the chopped raisins and 
onion, also the other ingredients, and cook 
gently for an hour and a half; press through 
a very coarse sieve or colander, and bott « 
Serve with cold meats for a spicy relish 


Sound sleep brings 
natural beauty 


Haven't you noticed how wholesome you appear 
after a particularly good night’s sleep? And how 
clear and fresh your skin looks? 


That’s the way nature intends you to look at all 
times. And you can, if you will get the right kind 
of sleep at night. 

But you can’t get the kind of rest you need on a 
lumpy, bumpy mattress that sags and seems lifeless. 


If you would put an Ostermoor on your bed you 


would soon notice the difference. This mattress, 

with its billowy layers of wonderful elasticity, sup 

ports the spine in a straight, restful position. And 


yet it is soft enough to pillow the body comfortably 
and coax you quickly into sound sleep. 

And the Ostermoor elasticity is permanent. 
This mattress is guaranteed not to mat, pack, get 
hard or lumpy. Non-absorbent, dust-, moth-, an 
vermin-proof. 


Look for the familiar Ostermoor label when you 


buy a mattress. That’s your guarantee of sleep 
comfort. Sold by gvoou dealers every whe re. It 
your dealer cannot supply you, write u Our 
144-page catalog and sam] of coverings mail 

free on request 


OSTERMOOR & CoO. 


117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency Alask Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montrea 
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Beautiful “Sylvoseal” 


The 


coats 


new, wondrous fur fabric for 
and that combines the 
luxurious beauty of the deeply rich black 
of soft sealskin with sensible economy. 


wraps 


It possesses an exceptionally high 
lustre and the exquisitely soft ‘feel’ of 
true sealskin. 

Made into a coat or wrap it affords 
the wearer warmth without undue weight 
and distinguishes her apart as one ele- 
gantly and fashionably attired. 

Merchants abreast of the styles and 
who offer garments of intrinsic quality 
will show you coats and wraps made of 
Sylvoseal”’ and other H & H fabrics. 

All such garments bear the Hind & 
Harrison Label shown above, an identi- 
fication mark that denotes sure quality 
in the fabric. 

Look for this label. For self-protec- 
tion, be sure it appears in the fur fabric 
coat or wrap you purchase. 


The 
Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 


Clark Mills, Oneida County, N. Y. 
New York City Office: American Woolen Bldg., 225 Fourth Ave. 
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RUIT salad recommends itself strongly 
as a hot weather dish, for it may an 
swer both as salad and dessert courses, 
a consideration not to be lightly regarded by 
the housewife who desires to reduce mid- 
summer menus to a simple but nutritious 
and attractive form. 

When making a fruit salad one must give 
special attention to the dressing. The 
I'rench dressing seems most fitting for a sim- 
ple salad; it will prove most satisfactory if 
a citrus-fruit juice is used; the pepper also 
must be almost a minus quantity; but a 
double portion of paprika is to be used so 
that the finished product is quite pink with 
it. Just a little sweetening is advisable, say 
a teaspoonful of sugar to a cupful of dress 
ing, first dissolved in a teaspoonful of cold 
water; then the mixture should be vigorously 
beaten, and served at once. Lemon, orange 
or grapefruit juice may be used in making 
this dressing, or a combination of the juices 
may be liked 

The mayonnaise also should have its acid 
supplied by the juice of lemon, orange or 
grapefruit, a very small quantity of sugar 
and pepper used, and a larger portion of 
paprika added. Such a mayonnaise may be 
used on the most delicate of fruits with 
entire appropriateness, while the ordinary 
mayonnaise would seem rather heavy. 
Peculiarly adapted to serving with fruit 
salads are the whipped-cream and the me 
ringue dressings, which are novel and excel 
lent for the more elaborate of the fruit salads. 
But never be guilty of adding whipped cream 
toa mayonnaise; to mix cream with oil is a 
form of painting the lily. 


FRrozEN Fruir SALAD—Take equal por- 
tions of bananas, peaches, white grapes, 
halved and seeded, and pineapple, with a few 
blanched and shredded almonds. The larger 
fruits should be diced, mixed with the nuts 
and grapes, and then moistened with the 
dressing to be presently described. Mix 
gently, then place the salad in the can of 
the ice-cream freezer and pack in ice and salt 
and leave to freeze without turning and with 
out the dasher or crank The salad must 
not bec ome solid, but should be served while 


in the frappé stage. It may be arranged on 


lettuce leaves or in the halves of chilled can- 
taloupes. Garnish with strips of maraschino 
cherries or with whole raspberries 


The meringue dressing for this salad is 
made by cooking to a thick sirup one cup 
ful of sugar and one-half cupful of water; 
when the mixture threads, pour it slowly 
over the beaten yolks of two eggs, beating 
all the time; then whip in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs. Cook the dressing for 
two or three minutcs; finally add the juice of 
one lemon and chill the dressing thoroughly. 


Fruir SALAD witH WHIPPED 
CREAM DREsSING has for its foundation a 
rather stiff gelatin, flavored sharply with 
lemon or orange juice and paprika. Cool the 
jelly, but before it begins to congeal, add 
sliced peaches, bananas, white grapes halved 
and seeded, and maraschino cherries, and stir 
in also two tablespoonfuls of the whipped 
cream dressing, then mold. Chill thoroughly 
and serve on cress or lettuce leaves with 
whipped-cream salad dressing 


WupreD-CREAM SALAD DRESSING may 
be prepared in quantities to last for several 
weeks. Beat two eggs to a foam and to them 
add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one scant 
tablespoonful of mustard, four of vinegar, a 
teaspoonful of salt and half a teaspoonful of 


The and ©olorful Fruit Salad 


paprika. Cook these ingredients over hot 
water until quite thick, then set away to 
cool. Two heaping tablespoonfuls thoroughly 
beaten with a cupful of whipped cream will 
serve five or sIx. 


CALIFORNIA SALAD uses the large white 
California grape and the deeper-hued Tokay, 
with an equal quantity of orange pulp. 
Wash, drain and halve the grapes and re- 
move the seeds; divide the oranges into sec- 
tions, and carefully cut each section in halves 
crosswise. Mix the fruits and serve in let 
tuce hearts with lemon French dressing, to 
which two tablespoonfuls of grated Roque- 
fort cheese have been added, also plenty of 
paprika. 


PEACH AND PECAN SALAD—Pare and halve 
large, firm freestone peaches and remove 
their pits; place each half on a plate covered 
with white inside leaves of head lettuce and 
fill the cavities with whipped-cream dressing 
to which a few coarsely chopped pecans 
have been added. Top with a star of pimento 
and serve ic 4 cold. 


FLORA SALAD is made of equal quantities 
of diced ripe or canned pineapple, halved 
and seeded white grapes and quartered 
marshmallows. Mix together and moisten 
with a very little meringue dressing, pile on 
large nasturtium leaves and top each serving 
with a deep-hued nasturtium. Pass addi 
tional dressing with the salad, and tiny salt 
wafers spread with pimento cheese. 


Tutti-FRutti SALAap—Cherries, pineapple 
and oranges are used in equal parts, with a 
few dates and large seeded raisins. Pit the 
cherries and dice the pineapple and oranges, 
sprinkle with sugar and chill for an hour; 
then mix with the dates and raisins, add half 
a cupful of chopped English walnuts, and 
moister well with whipped-cream or m« 
ringue uressing 


MALAGA SALAD WITH PINEAPPLE Dri 
ING require ire h or canned pears, one half 
for each serving, with a cupful of Malaga 
grapes to three servings. Place halves of 
pears, cored and with the cavity uppermost, 
in nests of lettuce, fill with the halved and 


seeded grapes and pour pineapple dressing 
over them 

For the latter, melt a generous tablespoon 
ful of butter with a 
flour, and cook until smooth: pour a cupful 
of canned pineapple juice over the mixture 
and stir till thick, add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, the well-beaten yolk of one egg, a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice and a dash of 
paprika. Cook a moment, then remove from 
the fire and pour over the stiffly Leaten white 
of the egg. Cool and fold in a cupful of 
whipped cream. 


scant tablespoontul of 


TOMATO WITH PINEAPPLI 
strange combination, but the 
one, 


may 

alad is 
Small, round, red tomatoes are scalded, 
pared and chilled, and hollowed like cups 
Then the ripe pineapple is diced and mixed 
with a few walnut meats chopped, and a 
lemon French dressing. The tomatoes are 
sprinkled lightly with salt on the inside, then 
filled with the fruit-and-nut mixture, placed 
on cress-wreathed plates and served ice cold 


seem a 


a good 


WATERMELON OR CANTALOUPE SALAD— 
Chill and cut a good melon in halves, then 
dice it, or with a vegetable scoop make it 
into little balls. Marinate these for twenty 
minutes in French dressing made with orange 
or grapefruit juice, then drain and serve on 
lettuce with mayonnaise or French dressing. 
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“AND all this glistening, gleaming whiteness is your work, Bon Ami! 

At your soft touch the dull and dingy becomes the bright and 
shining. You cast your spell upon my grimy tub, and in a moment 
it stands forth like a piece of spotless china—and the nickel-work 
gleams like new silver. 


‘*Bon Ami—‘Good Friend’! Your name tells truly what you are, 
and by making easy my task of keeping home-things spick and 
span, you prove it.”’ 


Bon Ami is also fine for cleaning and polishing 
windows, brass, linoleums and white woodwork. 


Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 
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Dy You know the delicious flavor 


ot Morris Supreme Ham? 


The secret lies in the cure. 


| Try one of these hams and see what 
al 
2 your own taste says. 0 
ils 
All Morris Supreme toods—bearing 


our famous yellow and black label 
—have that supremely good taste. 
Look tor that label. 

MORRIS & COMPANY r 


‘Packers and ‘Provisioners g 


“Baked ham that makes You wonder why You never had such ham before! ; 
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N AUGUST 

even more 

than in the 
summer 
nonths, vegeta 
es should play 
leading part in 
ne’s menus and 
ruit should ap 
var at every 
eal The fol 

vil yy dinners 
re composed, 
rom start to fin 
sh, of garden 
products and are 
excellent from the 
tandpoint of 
nutrition and of 
flavor: 


Monday—To- 
mato soup chilled , 
parsnip cutlets 

ith Lima beans, escalloped potatoes and 
marshmallow raspberry fluff. 

To two cupfuls of mashed parsnips add 
me cupful of grated cheese, one tablespoon 

il of melted butter, one teaspoonful of salt, 
ialf a teaspoonful of pepper and the yolks of 
two eggs. Mix over the fire and turn out to 
ool. Form into neat cutlets, coat with 
egg and bread crumbs and fry in deep hot 
it. Drain and arrange in a circle on a hot 
latter, the center being filled with fresh 
Lima beans cooked as follows: Boil two cup 
ils of Lima beans; melt two tablespoonfuls 
butter, add one teaspoonful each of 
nolasses and mustard, two teaspoonfuls of 
nion juice and the juice of half a lemon 
mixed with one cupful of hot water; add the 
eans and cook for ten minutes. Serve with 
this dish a piquant sauce made by mincing 
dozen pickles and olives and mixing into 
lrawn-butter with a tabl 
ach of onion juice, lemon juice and vinegar 
capers. Season to taste with salt, 
pepper and paprika, and bring to a boil. 

For marshmallow raspberry fluff whip a 
thick cream very stiff. Fold in the 
beaten white of an egg and sweeten to taste 
Have ready a cupful and a half of raspber 

es and half a upful ot line ly chopped 

arshmallows; sprinkle these through the 


sauce 


nf 
spoon 1! 


nd some 


‘int of 


ream, mix and serve very cold. 

Tuesday oup with noodli 

ked with p icuml lad with I 

ing, pineapple nut dessert. 

Slice four boiled potatoes and four toma 
es in layers in a baking dish, add one tab! 
poonful of oil or butter, season with salt 
epper and chives, cover with bread crum| 
d bake in a quick oven. 

For the dessert slice a fresh pen ipple, 
ver with sugar and let stand overnight 


rain off the sirup thus formed and _ boil 
ntil sugar is dissolved, add three table 
wonfuls of cornstarch moistened with cold 
ater, and boil five minutes longer. Re 
ove from the fire and add two tablespoon 
ils of sugar, two tab a of « hoy ped 
uts and the stiffly beaten whites of two 
vgs. Chill and serve decorated with the 
iced pineapple and with chopped nuts. 


Wednesday 
mato salad, 
For onion soufflé melt two tablespoonfuls 

butter in a saucepan, add three large 
ced onions, and steam until tender. Re 
ove from the fire, mash the onions, add 
ie tablespoonful of flour, the yolks of three 
‘gs and three tablespoonfulsof sugar beaten 
gether, one tablespoonful of butter, two 
blespoonfuls of cream, a quarter of a tea- 
oontul of salt and the beaten whites of the 
ree eggs. Pour into buttered ramekins ora 


Onion soufflé, potato 
huckleberry budding 


pe ir 


sserole, sprinkle a little sugar and chopped 
its over the top, and bake until brown. 
Potato pears are shaped of mashed pota- 
es with cloves for stems, rolled in beaten 
g, browned in the 
ttuce leaves. 


oven and served on 


| More Vegetable Dinners 


With Fruit ‘Desserts that are 


Appetizing and Different 


| hu kle 
berry or black 
berry pudding, 

ream together 


one-half cupful of 
butter and one 
cup of powdered 
sugar, beat in the 
yolk s of two eggs, 


third te aspoo ynful 
of salt. Sift two 
cups of flour with 
three teaspoon 
fuls of baking 
powder, reserving 
two tablespoon- 
fuls of the flour to 
mix with the ber- 
ries. Add the 
flour and _ three- 
quarters cupful of 
inilk alternately to the first mixture, fold in 
the beaten whites of eggs, and add the floured 
berries. Bake lorty n inutes in a moderate 
oven, and serve with lemon or orange sau 


Thursday—Cream of corn soup, celery 
rice, Spinach salad with hard-boiled eggs, hot 
muffins and fresh rhubarb pie. 

lor celery rice, cover with water and cook 
until tender two cupfuls of chopped celery; 
meanwhile, boil one cupful of rice in thre 
pfuls of salted water in an uncovered pan 
hen the water has ev aporated pour the rice 
over the cele ry nd let simmer for twe nty 
minutes. Turn into a hot dish, mix in tw: 
table spoonfuls of butter, and garnish 


Frid Carrots and barle up, escalloped 
evetable d of chert prune or 
pr t ith cream cheese, with French 
] 
are ] le 

Che escalloped vegetables are particularly 


glass casserole. Put 
li es ol bacon, and 


if cooked ina 


attractive 
in th dish, first, 


li 
tne 1 layers of the following vegetables, each 
coe sprinkled with salt and pepper 
covered with buttered bread crumbs—sliced 


pota toc 


sliced tomatoes, green peas, fresh 


corn,and Lima beans. Add half a cupful of 


milk and a bit of butter. Bake twenty-five 
ninutes in a hot oven. 
lo make chocolate sponge ream one-half 
pful of butter and add a quarter of a cup 
of cocoa, the well-beate Ol} ) 
al ( Dp Ol Su I 
piul ¢ iter Add a ly t 
mixture the beaten ol t 
ne cupful of flour mixed an te 
three teaspoon ils of ba wader Bake 
in shallow tins about fifteen minutes. | 
he icing and filling, boil or lof gran 
lated sugar to a thin siruy tiffly two 
egg whites and add several tablespoonfuls 


of finely 1 


grated apple or cooked apricot 
passed through a sieve; then pour the sirup 
gradually onto the egg whites, beating con 
stantly until the mixture becomes stiff. 
Spread on cake, decorate with preserved 


cherries and serve immediately. 


Saturday—Baked stuffed onions, corn frit 
ters, popovers, princess raspberry loaf 

Parboil in salted water for thirty minutes 
ight large onions, cool and remove centers 
Fill with equal parts of minced ham, but 
tered bread crumbs and chopped onion pulp, 
thoroughly mixed and seasoned. Place in a 
buttered, shallow baking pan; sprinkle with 
buttered crumbs, and bake in a moderate 
oven until soft and brown. 

Princess raspberry loaf is delicious. Bake 
a good plain cake mixture in a hexagonal 
pan, scoop out the interior and frost the out 
side with pale green icing, flavored with pis- 
tachio. Whip a pint of cream, sweeten, add 
a tablespoonful of gelatin dissolved in a little 
hot milk, and fold in a cupful of chopped 
raspberries. Fill the cake with this mixture, 
chill thoroughly, and serve topped with 
whipped cream and raspberries. 


CA Derryvale Genuine Trish Linen 
tablecloth in complete round design 


ly. Joo! 


OU can actually save many dol- uine Irish Linen is both beautiful 


and durable. 


You 


Irish 


lars by using Derryvale Genuine 
Irish Linen every day in the year. 
and 
keeping its lustrous sheen 
through all of its long life. Fre- 
aucent laundering and constant serv- 
ice have but 


will find Derryvale Genuine 
Damask Tablecloths, 
Stamped Linens 
and Hand-Printed Decorative Lin- 


This linen wears, and wears, 


wears, a Linen 
Napkins, Towels, 


ens at the better stores. 


We will send the book, 


the Table for Every 


little effect on such a 
quality of linen—made 
choicest long-fibred flax. 
Derryvale Irish 
Damask Tablecloths come in com 
plete designs, with the pattern run 
ning around the ends as well as the 
sides 


from the 


“How to Set 


prepaidon 
check, 
post ofhice or express 


Actual 


embroi- 


Genuine Liren Occasion,” 


receipt of 50c 


money order 


and they cost no more than samples of 


linen cut by the yard. There are dery linen and cata- 


damask napkins to match each pat- log of tablecloths free 


If it’s Derryvale”™ 
tern. Every piece of Derryvale Gen upon request. it’s “Trish Linen 
-RRYVALE LINEN COMPANY, IN« 
ane seven East Twenty-second St., New York ¢ 
We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen 


If any piece is unsalisjactory, return if te ir dealer, and have it replaced 


Genuine 
Irish 


LIN 


One of the many beau- 
tiful centerpiece designs, 
stamped and ready to 
embroider. 


Two popular designs 
in linen towels 


A scarf, hand-printed 
in fadeproof colours. 
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Just the thing for picnics 


outings, hikes, 


Look for the name stamped 


in both ends of the tin. 


Chicken Creole 


(As prepared in New Orleans) 


J small tin RLS Boned Chicken 
table spoonful Butter 
cupfuls Milk 
/ small Onion (minced) 
/ small Green Pepper (minced) 
/ tablespoonful Flour 
Salt and Pepper to taste 
Several slices of Toast 


Cook, without browning, the butter and 
onion for five minutes, then add the flour 
and cook two minutes longer. Add the 
milk and seasoning, the minced green 
pepper and the boned chicken, cut in 
small pieces. Heat, but do not boil. Lay 
the slices of toast on a hot platter, 
and pour the Chicken Creole over it. 


klet, “The Home ¢ 


Address: Richardson G Robbins, Dover, De lau are 


R. & R. BONED CHICKEN 


Tempting slices of chicken meat with the 


real country flavor, packed solidly in tins. 


Plum Pudding 


camping Potted Ham 


parties, etc. Easily carried, Potted Tongue 
2 quickly prepared, always Potted Chicken 
cal French Process Prun 
fresh, invariably rood 


DOVER 


Other R. & R. Products 


August, 


‘Diana of the -Novies 


(Continued from Page 17) 


She was very beautiful, far more than the 
Lady Diana the screen will ever be able to 
shadow forth, as she leaned forward ear 
ne stly, he r face half shadowed by her hat, half 
in the direct relief of her profil Hers is an 
iridescent beauty of many moods. Now it 
vas grave, spiritual in its desire 

‘Romance, I believe, isthe great appeal of 
the ‘movies.’ But I do not mean just the 
sugary or blood-and-thunder crudities too 
long associated with the scenario, but the fact 
that for the average man and woman the 
movies give the make-believe most quickly, 
and that as a safety valve is necessary in our 


mercurial present day L be eve,asa matter 


we desire, is the first factor that fires imagi 
nation and gives impulse 
to action everywhere. Ro 
mance began when the first 
child said: ‘Let us pre 
tend,’ and, stickinga feather 
in its hair, became in its 
own fancy an eagle. Thus 
the wordless play, the play y 
of motion, began before the / 
Many things heightened 
my consciousness of this 
philosophy, spoken by one I 
still a mere girl, whose life | 
has been a battle to prove 
it. Lady Diana inherited pt 
her motto, but she has won 
her own shield. No gallant 
knight of her own lineage 
has fought and gained a j 
greater victory than she to 
support what is to her not 
only a creed but a warm, 
vital faith, emphasized now by her every 
gesture and the subconscious appeal of this 
workmanlike library where we sat 
It is here, in this philosophy, I found the 
first expression of that message which will 
react on millions of women from Chicago to 
Benares, women of every clime and creed and 
ocial condition, momentarily banded to 
gether by a strip of celluloid that shadows 
forth Lady Diana’s message, vibrant, pur 
Sincerity, I found, 
is her outstanding characteristi 
But to me, noting how instinctively she 
turned away from the script in her hands to 
the sole portrait the room contained, a half 
le _ of her husband, Captain Duff Cooper, 
in his warworn khaki of the Guards, there 
vas a tremendous interest in the present 


poseful, always sincere. 


evervday effect of this mere girl on the Lon 
don of the day, through whose streets I had 


st driven to he! home 


War an Aid to the Lovers 


4 Vv! RYWHERE in the gray old town with 

4 il moder stl oftened b past 
el itelv lac ni | Line ire 
re pel vali Li L prelude 

isit I had itched the city unfold the 

ul ot er own tor vreatest 

romance is here in this soldier husband 


hose portrait, it seemed, her eyes sought 


unconsciously, and with whom her mar 
riage was almost the very modern embodi 
ment of Dorothy Vernon’s. Captain Alfred 
Duti Cooper although the nephe W of the 
Duke of Fife, and so of royal connection, 
vas, nevertheless, like Sir John Manners to 
Dorothy, held to be not quite the match for 
a beauty like Lady Diana’s, acclaimed fit only 
lor a throne. 

But here enters a bit of psychoanalysis. 
lor wn in wonderful Belvoir Castle, the 
country seat of her father, the eighth Duke 
of Ru . ind, and of her mother, the daughter 


of the twenty-fourth Earl of Crawford, past 
a dra wbrid ge that, as in feudal times, spans 
the moat, past the spiked portcullis within 


its Norman towers, built centuries ago to 
can a hundred thousand acres of Derby 

hire—within this great hall, with its tap 
estry and paintings that are the history of 
I:nglish art, hangs the face of a young girl 
vith a high-standing ruff, whose dignity be 
lhe the quaint aucy beauty of Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon I] ill As the little Diana 
ised to stand gazing at the girl of whom sh« 
j ( i replica, helearned the hi tory 


/ 


of one who stuck to her own true love ar 
would not be gainsaid. 

‘But I love the man,” said Mistre 
Dorothy to her father, to the court, to | 
queen, who would have married her to tl 
brother of the King of France. “T shall | 
John Manners, or I shall wear forever tl 
cap of St. Catharine.” 

But I love the man,” said Lady Diana 
Captain Duff Cooper, ‘and I shall ha 
none other. I'll never wear the cap of St 
Catharine, because old maids are only foun 
in museum cases to-day as relics of the past 
But if I can’t have my true love I will ha‘ 
the work I believe i to which as a moder 
voman I have a right 

But happily for once the war intervens 
Wooing princes tumbled from cardboar 
thrones; the world becam« 
plastic to personal enter 
prise. 

Captain Duff Cooper 
like Sir John Manners, wa 
a soldier. But whereas Sir 
John wooed Mis 
tress Dorothy in th 
very Haddon Hal! 
now owned by Lady 
Diana, disguised a: 
a minstrel singing his prow 
ess as one who 


Made a step and his bright 
sword drew 

And cleft a stone at a stro} 
in two; 

So shall the heads of my fox 
men be, 

Who seek to sunder my loy 
from me 


Captain Duff Cooper, 
distinguishing himself i: 
service in France, was found by Lady Diana 
in her hospital service as a Red Cross nurs¢ 
and there in the modern romance whic 

precluded elopement, she nursed her war 
rior until he was able to accompany her a 
bride-elect to St. Margaret's 


The Quest of Self-Developme nt 


UT there, unlike Dorothy Vernon’s mar 

riage, as a twentieth-century bride Lad 
Diana’s quest of self-development was not 
ended Elizabethan chroniclers stop al 
ruptly on the line that Mistress Dorothy ha 
‘lords and dukes and whatnots descende 
from her.” 

But what of the madcap doll, who must 
have remained somewhere tucked away 
the erstwhile merriment of one who had n 
ten children, became the parish paragon 
doubt let her bobbed hair be slicked und 


a housewile’s cap, and tage ended | 
Vil a senes of monthly ilks to villas 
When the spark of girlhood’s fire flicker 
up from duty’s humdrum, did she never k 
lror her bower with her true love’ om 


till waiting to be darned, and gaze towat 
Haddon Hall with its porch from which 
cloped—it is still called Dorothy Vernor 
porch and sigh for the further reality 
her motto: Achieve’’? 

It is hard to believe that some of tl 
brilliant fire, subdued in the girl of Eliza 
bethan times, has not surely flared up agai 
in one whose history of achievement is al 
most that of to-day’s London. London, for 
all its grim grayness, has an incorrigibl 
thirst for romance. It has had many super 
women. From legendary Queen Cophetu 
to Nell Gwynn, to Lady Hamilton, to “ Mat 
got,” whose recent autobiography recount 
the value of latter-day personalities, it ha 
sung them in ballads or jazz; Romney 
and Sargents have painted them; its Tenny 
sons and Kiplings have chanted or scorn 
the females of the species; but few wom« 
have captured the popular imagination « 
England—the whole of the ninety-tw 
classes —as this girl who now sat before me s 
true an embodiment of the romance in whic 
she believes. 

Skillfully as one must in a city original] 
built on cowpaths, this morning I ha 
“taxied” past Rutland Gate, the massiy 


Continued on Page 82) 
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I have been asked to explain why I use the 
lemon garnish with so many foods. I will try 
to tell you as briefly as I can. 


lirst, she appearance of the lemon excites 


appetite and good appetite almost invariably, 


insures good digestion. 


Then every woman wants her foods to look 
well on the table for Aer own satisfaction. And 
there’s nothing prettier for decoration than 


lemons cut 1n neat designs. 

But there are other reasons, still more im- 
portant: Lemon juice 1s 4 natural sauce. It con 
tains valuable organic salts and acids which 


are the verv finest natural digestants. 


So lemon juice taken W ith Suc h fe ods as fish, 
oysters, cold meats, spinach and other vege 
tables and with salads—on lettuce or in the 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Why Use the 
emon Garnish 


By ALICE BRADLEY, Principal 


Miss Farmer's School of Cookery, Boston, Mass 
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dressing in place of vinegar 
makes all these foods more 
eficient and more healthful. 


For these salts and acids make for alkalinity 
in the blood and form an important offset to 
excess acidity due to the “unbalanced eating” 


of meat, fish, eggs, et cetera. Excess acidity 


is the cause of much illness today. 
Furthermore, the piquant tang of lemon 
lends a fine zest and an allurin 


og flavor to good 
foods. 

Oranges and lemons—the “acid fruits” whose istrated above, and IE JUICE 
reaction in the blood 1s a/ka/in may well be 
used 1n some way daily to insure good balanc rved wi h just i 
in the diet. regularly as it is serve In oysters. 


Yours very truly, 


Aleel 


Unitormly Good Lemons 


A Non- Profit Co-operative Organization of 10,500 Growers / 
Sec. 219, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Pg 
OO 
u em Su 
“3 
By Miss Braptey 
by the Contains 200 Recipes with 

O72 Send us a post-card and we'll serd you by 
J return mail Miss Bradley's “Sunkist Recipes,’’a 

valuable book containing more than 200 recipes 

for the use of oranges and lemons. 

> It illustrates Miss Bradley's method of cuttir 

lemons for use as a garnish. 
It’s a book worth hax t your 
4 ‘ a book worth having, so ge our coy 
now. Send to address above Sec 219 
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A Valsparred Laundry is 
soap-and-water proof— 


ALSPAR is proof against hot and cold water, 
water thick with strong soap orwashing powder. 


Valspar is the varnish that won’t turn white 
under any circumstances, any conditions. 


Besides Valsparring the laundry floor, go over | 
the whole washing machine with this tough, dura- 


ble coating of protection. | 
Then, Valspar the woodwork throughout the | 
laundry —even the clothes basket will be better | 
for a coat of Valspar. | 
There is nothing like Valspar for general house- | 
hold use. In the kitchen, pantry, bathroom, dining | 
. room, hall or porch wherever water, weather or | 
wear must be reckoned with—Valspar is the varnish | 
to use. 
Anything worth varnishin worth Valsparring 


VALENTINE’S | 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
New York 


rs of High Grade Varn 


Chicago Joston 


l oronto Londot 


W. P. & Co., Pa 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
Special Offer 


For dealer nat ind 1 
I Valspar or Valspar S 
} 
Dea Nat | 
Nan 
Your Addr 


Diana of the Nlovies 


(Continued from Page 80) 


town house of the duke, her father, a monu 
ment to the escapades of girlhood that have 
set half of London frowning gravely and the 
other half loving the more a gay heart 
News stands about me everywhere were 
filled with the latest monthly edition of 
‘Femina,’ the magazine Lady Diana her 
: social earthquake number two 

and through which she incidentally make 
and unmakes politicians and fashions 


defends her sex, as when lately she too! 
up the cudgels against Arnold Bennett and 
showed him how, without the reaction of 
the ultrafeminist or the vacuum of the drab, 
omen have a right to encourage Its servic 
themselve and their fellowmen, and 
then sent his own women scurrying back to 
their Five Towns. 

Art shops were showing varieties of her 
latest portraits; bookshop windows gave a 
glint of youth in the present serious, after 
war literature in her own publications. | 
entered the region of London’s toy shops. 
Their windows were filled with the “ Lady 
Diana doll”; their appeal was the nursery 
legend of this girl of high romance. We 
passed Mayfair to where her débutante reign 
would need a description from Thackeray; to 
Piccadilly, where she fled asking vainly as 
any chorus girl for a right to her first quest 
of self-expression on the stage. Flanking the 
Mall with yellow summer tints, I saw, glint 
ing against the blue, Buckingham Palace, 
where Queen Mary gave her first horrified 
dictum regarding the stage in general for 
dukes’ daughters, only to relent as Queen 
Elizabeth once relented to the charms of 
Dorothy Vernon—and Lady Diana won her 
sovereign’sconsent toappearin the movies.” 
Bond Street shop were filled with ** Diana 

s.”’ There again was an earthquake. 


diresst 


Make Hi r Own Dre 


I want to make my own dresses,” 

the débutante Diana said, with the dar- 

ing only half guessed by its present reading. 

“Why shouldn’t I look myself? And be my 

self in my clothes, when that is my belief? 
And because Miss Mahomet wouldn't 

vo to the Rue de la Paix, the Rue de la 

Paix came to her, inspected the plain, 


simply designed, ungarnished frocks 
serving merely asa relief to personality 
und then sent them forth to the world 
as another concrete 
embodir ent of her Le | 
lief, ¢ pre ed in even 
er own self-made 
are 
T 
brides had 
t | d 
4 
ed 
tn 1 
\ 
Mavi \ 
\ 
( iro 
me to her¢ 
pre ive little | 
She chose thi 
here we ere sitting 
purposely for its seclu 
ion. Her very marked 


difference between self 
expression and self-advertisement could be 
understood only by one like myself, who had 


to fight my own battle of ““To Achieve”’ in 
persuading her to be written about As | 
looked now out from the library through the 
“il n nd littl ill iv. I ct val 
in its delicate austerity, its chaste classicism 


that have emanated from here to all London 
and helped to eliminate stuffy Victorian in 


teriors the world over. Everywhere about me 
vas the distinct impress of personality. 
Do you think self-expression, as we are¢ 
ming to understand its subconscious 
luc ill help to eliminate much of the un 


rest principally felt now by women?”’ 
“Ves,”’ she answered with conviction. “I 
believe the avenue of self-expression should 
he open to all women, but not that she 
hould be driven down it. I think women 
are coming into a reaction against the 


occupations 


factory and 


office, forced hitherto on them in their first 
quest of work. I believe art in its hundred 
practical forms will take again the place in 
modern life that it did in medieval ages; 
and this will come about through women 
We will pioneer the value of personal ex 
pression in a now overstandardized world, 
whether we do it through designing lamp 
shades or’’—she glanced at her scenario 

‘‘on the screen. As for unrest, revolt against 
that is, the stale scrapped ideas 
of a past now unfeasible in present need; 
yearning for adventure, love of change—all 
these potent influences are inherent in our 
nature and are partly responsible through 


convention 


world unrest for what appears a freak of 
fashion or an imaginative whim. Man is born 
with a germ of discontent in his soul, discon 
tent that is sometimes called divine, and for 
that reason alone should never be entirely 
obliterated. It is there, in this divine yearn 
ing which the average man cannot satisfy, 
that the moving pictures take an ethical 
place. They are the great safety valve of 
modern life; forit is true enough that whereas 
we cannot all have the opportunity of travel 
or the heights of romance, we can through 
an altruism akin to the divine enjoy these 
in others.” 


To ‘Reénact ‘Riles of Ancestors 


“ ESIDES this, there is an interest to me 
very true in the democracy of the films, 
with their appeal to millions on millions of 
humanity from Iceland to Texas. Their very 
universality makes moving pictures the 
highest common denominator of democracy. 
How else interpret customs and creeds to all 
people? This is our first medium, of an art 
essentially of the people ne 
I put a delicate question to her, but she 
answered it thoughtfully. ‘Do you believe 
that because you are going to reénact the 
roles of your own ancestors, they will have a 
more direct value to the world than as il 
done by any actress?” 
““No,”’ she answered; “that is too much a 
question of my own ability as an actress 
which I have yet to prove; but I think 
that perhaps in the case of Dorothy 
Vernon, I ought to bring an understand 
ing of one whom I know through sym 
pathy and tradition as any girl could 
through her own people I do believe in 
a re studying of the past 
We have all become radical. 
Women in partic ular believe 


ae that this is our one era of 


self-development instead of 
A ‘ seeing it as a slow, gradual 
ripening. It is there moving 
pictures will help us to get 


} our perspective on the pres 


& The scenario she held in 
‘ her hand is laid in the day of 
Charles IL and, though Lady 
Diana’s own role is still 
secret, most of the histori 
characters will be taken by 
their descendants. What, | 
wondered, will be the value 
of this nearest approach to 
reality yet conceived by re 
setting the history of ances 
‘ tors in their modern families? 

Shakspere’s descendant by 

his sister Joan will play opposite to Lady 
Diana. Likewise Pepys will reappear. 

“Our pictures are to be taken in original 
colors by a process of color-photography,”’ 
aid Lady Diana. ‘Their success depends 
upon the actual chemistry of the colors and 
their use in the photography. So, too, 
whether we ourselves give the world any 
new value in our ancestral rdéles depends 
upon ourselves. But,” she concluded, 
greatest thing still remains for me in the idea 
ol the pictures themselves as I see them. 
The moving pictures are the greatest demo- 
cratic art of our day. It was the people who 
created them through an expression of their 
own emotion. It is now for the people to 
lower or raise them through their demand 
for a better self-expression. That nation will 
most succeed in greatness of expression that 
demands the highest and refuses to be satis 
fied with any subterfuge.” 
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She adopts, instead, the Iced Tea Spoon in (OMMUNITY PLATE. 
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long, slender, gracetul, with a handle of practical length, and ey 


a’ WB quisitely proportioned to the glass with which it is to be used. ; 
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OW the letters do pour in! Letters from crowded cities ev 

and from little towns by the sea and in the mountains. - 

And photographs! Babies whose grandmothers recom- au 


mended Eagle Brand and babies whose doctors prescribed it 
when mothers could not nurse them the other way. Twenty- | 
eight thousand letters we have—grateful letters written vol- _ 


untarily, telling how Eagle Brand brought the baby through. ma 
More babies raised than all other infant foods combined! This is a 


the proud record of Eagle Brand. Ask among your neighbors, 
wherever you live. You'll find Eagle Brand babies all around : 
—thousands of them grown up to have rugged, healthy CON 
children of their own. 

But Eagle Brand is not a prepared infant food at all. There 
is no attempt to improve on Nature by mixing other things 
with milk. Doctors know that milk is the perfect food for ne 
building baby’s bone and muscle and for making him grow, " 
provided the milk is pure at the source and in the handling. yo 
Eagle Brand is milk of guaranteed purity, blended with re- his 
fined sugar—nothing else. It gives proteins, salts and butter- sin 
fat, in exact proportions, winter and summer. Sold at sh 


) groceries wherever you live or travel. Drug stores, too. an, 
! FREE—What your baby should weigh each week. Chart cer 
and booklet of information about feeding, etc. Send for it rea 
—S— THE BORDEN COMPANY ( 
of THe COMPANY Borden Building New York 
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“What in blue blazes are you blithering 
about?” roared the master, finding his voice 
and marshaling his startled wits. ‘“*Do you 
mean 

‘I mean,”’ said Wefers, rebuking with a 
cold glare the master’s disrespectful manner 

I mean I’m to shoot that big collie of 
He was bit by | \ 


a mad dog yesterday 
was three other dogs over in the 


yours 


I shot ’em all 
d'velop symptoms and things or 


before they had time to 


body. One of ‘em,” he added unctuoush 
one of ’em b’longed to that little crippled 
Posthanger girl. She cried and begged some 
thing terribl vhen I come for him But 
Oh The mistress’ horrified mon 


syllable broke in on the smug recital She 
caught Lad protectingly by the ruff and 
stared in mute dread at the lanky and red- 
whiskered officer. 

Lad, reading her voice as always, divined 
this nasal-toned caller had said or done 
something to make her unhappy. His ruff 
bristled. One corner of his lip lifted in some- 
thing which looked like a smile, but which 
was not. And very far down in his throat a 
growl was born. 


UT the master stepped in front of his wife 
and his dog and confronted the consta 
ble. Fighting for calmness, he asked: ‘‘ Do 
| understand that you shot those harmless 
little pups just because a dog that was sick, 
and not rabid, happened to nip them? And 
that you’ve come across here with an idea 
of doing the same thing to Lad? Is that it?” 
““That’s the idea,”’ assented Wefers. ‘I 
said so, right off, soon as I got here. Only 
you're wrong about the dog being ‘sick.’ He 
was mad Had rabies. I'd ought to know 
“How and why ought you to know?” de 
manded the master, still battling for perfect 
calmaand succeeding none too well. “Are you 
a veterinary? Have you ever made a study 
of dogs and of their maladies? Have you 
ever read up carefully on the subject of 
rabies? Have you read Eberhardt or Ben 
nett or Skinner or any of a dozen other 
authorities the ? If you have 
you certainly must know that a dog afflicted 
with genuine rabies will no more turn 
I to bite anyone than a typhoid pa 
tient will jump out of bed to chase a doctor 
I’m not saying that the bite of any sick ani 
or Of any sick human, for that matter 
more 


on disease 


out ol 


lis Way 


or less dange I 


I> 
O 
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himself, unconsciously turning t 


the odd actions of Lad 
As the master 


had hurled the pistol far 


from him, the collie had sped ip breakneck 
pursuit of it. Thus always di# he delight to 
retrieve any object the master or the mis 
tress might toss for his amt nt. It 

one of Laddie’s favorite gam fetchu 


back of anything thi The farther it 
might be flung and the more difficult its 
landing place the more zest to the sport 

This time Lad was ¢ specially glad at the 
diversion From the voices « these deities 
of his Lad had gathered that the master was 
lurlous ngry ind ft I tress 

red-bearded isitor is directi responsible 
for their stress of teeling He had been eying 


alternately the master and Wefers, tensely 
awaiting some overt act or some word of 
permission which should warrant him in 
launching himself on the intruder. 

And now, it seemed, the whole thing was a 
game, a game wherein he himself had been 
invited to play a merry and spectacular 
part. Joyously he flew after the hurtling 
lump of steel and rubber. 

The master, not seeing his pet’s perform- 
ance, took up the thread of speech where 
Wefers dropped it. “I don’t know what the 
law does or doesn’t empower you to do in 
suc h Cast he said, 
back to the earlier semblance of calm 


trying to force his way 
* But 
I doubt if it permits you to trespass on my 
land without a warrant or a court order of 
some sort, to shoot a dog of mine. And until 
I find out the law in the matter, you'll get off 
this place and keep off it. As for the 
I'll be legally responsible for 
guarantee he 


and I'll 


SO 


do no damage 


in hi 


it 
ricel hin 
thing « k and heavy between his jaws. 
Straight to the master came Lad. Care 
fully, at the master’s feet, he laid the rusty 
pistol Then stepping back a pace, he 
looked up eagerly into the di 
face, tail v iving, dark eves a 
expectatior It had bee hard to locate 
eapon ll that tangle of lilac stems 
had bee irder t carry t iv 
ul 
without the 
playthit was 


A little choking sound 


ous, unless it’s carefully 
vashed out and painted 
vith iodine. But that’s 
noexcuse to go around the 
ountry shooting every dog 
that some sl mongrel ha 
ipped at. Put such d 
er observatiol li nee 
Yo talk like a fool 
norted Wefers, in loft 
tempt | 
But I am going to keep 
you from liv like a 


* returned the mas 
his hard-held temper be 
ginning to fray. ‘* You say 
you've come over here to 
shoot my dog. If ever 
anyone shoots Lad, I'll be 
the man to do it. And 
certainly I will have to have lots better 
reason for doing it than sg 


CS AHEAD, then!” vouchsafed the cor 
stable, fishing out a rusty service pistol 
from his coat-tail por ket “(Go ahead 
it yourself then, if you'd rather. It’s all one 
to me, so long’s it’s done.’ With sardoni 
polite ness he proffered the bulky weapon 

The master caught it from his hand and 
flung it a hundred feet away into the center of 
clump of lilacs. “Sor gun,” he 
blazed, advancing on the astounded Wefers. 
Now unless you want to follow it 

“Dear!” expostulated the mistress, her 
sweet voice atremble 

“I’m an of’cer of the law!” blustered the 
offended constable, in the breath add 
“And resisting an of’cer in the p’soot 
of his dooty is a misde * He checked 


and do 


uch for the 


same 
ing 


mac e shilt hi 
gaze sudae y to the l 
tre ur An 
he } 
‘ cht 
) 
‘ 
th 
As We 
Lhe | 
narp 
t, Laddi 
ly Lad on 
The if 
seemed, had begun again 


and along terner lines 
He was to guard this play 


thing, particularly from the bearded intruder 


who was snatching so avidly for it 

There was a sharp growl. a flash of flerce 
vhite teeth, a bound forward. One of Lat 
snowy little forepa is on the fallen p 


And the rest of Lad inewy boe as 
crouching above it, fangs aglint, eyes blazing 

with hot menace. 


Welers jerked back his protruding arm 
with extreme quickness barelv avol ling a 
deep slash from the collie’s napping eve 
teeth. And Lad continued to “watch” the 


pistol 
Ihe dog was having a 
had he been happier 


lovely time. Seldom 
All good collies re 


spond in semipsychic fashion to the moods 
of their masters And to Lad tl very 
atmospher ibout him was thrilling just now 


to itement With the ce 
lightful vanity which is a part of the collie 


waves ot stark exe 


make-up, he realized 
himself was a i 
excitement, and he reveled in it 


\s Wefers pulled back his imperiled 


the mustre stepped re 
I I 
that a et 

1 rabid « Lid nd even 
vesterda rema if ouldn t 
t bite Laddie. He 
never gott f a to the 
‘ound rel i trug 
gy to ge One « ur 


He was fig] Wi 
erated Wefers fumingly sa 
And when a dog is fighting he’s bound to get 
bit. I’m not here to argue over it. I’m here 
to enforce the law of the sov’r’n State of Noo 
Jersey, County of P’saic, Township of ——”’ 


i mad ¢ ré 
a aq a ’ 


m myse 


“FIQUT the law declares a prisoner innocent 
till he’s proved guilty,”’ urged the mis- 
tress, restraining the master by a light hand 
on his restless arm. ‘And Lad’s not been 
proved guilty. It isn’t proved he was bitten 
at all. I can testify he wasn’t. My husband 
washed the scratch, and he can tell you it 
wasn’t made by a bite. Any veterinary can 
tell you the same thing at a glance. We can 
establish the fact that Lad was not bitten 
So, even if the law le ts you shoot a bitten dog 
which I don’t believe it does, it doesn’t em 
power you to shoot Lad. Why,” she went 
on, shuddering slightly,“* if Lad hadn’t sprung 
between that brute and mysell, you'd prob 
ably be wanting to shoot me! For I'd have 
been bitten terribly if Lad hadn't 
‘I’m not here to listen to silly nor 

1 Wefers, glaring at the watchful 


dog and bat it the man and woman 7 
carne nere In ot ol my sw 
I beer ilked re ted the ty ol vou 
and my pistol s been stole from me and a 
savage dog’s been prac t ‘lly sicked onto me 
I’m an of’cer of the law. And I’m going to 
have the law on both of you for int’fering 

ith me like you have. And I’m going to get 
a court or to t 

. Ther \ yu | iven t a court ¢ erora 
other authority to shoot him?” the master 
caught him up. “You admit im ¢ 
came over here thinking you ¢ ( luff u 
nto letting you do it, just because you ha 


pen to wear a tin badge 


my friend, you'll stop shou 


iting and Liking 
faces, and you'll listen to me a minut 
iren't the first ho |} 
thor tl e t 
Witl 
‘ pe 
ec a 
t | Bu 
t ( i 


red wordl ssly from tin 
ime during the tirade. But before its end 
fell silent and began to fidget He himse 
was none too well versed in the matter of 
legal rights of intrusion. And for the 
ment he had no chance to execute his ¢ 
armed with a magistrate’s ordet 


Tral 


Later, 


could pay back with interest his hun 
olt morning. Int int G 
ut he demand 


$ ban master stooped, picked up the pistol 


held it in both hands Lad 


eagerness, stood dancingly wai 


and 


to throw it again. But it 
Instead the master “ brok« 
shaking the greasy cartridges out ot 


own palm and then transferring them to hi 

pockets, 
“Tn case of accidents,” he explained plea 
as he handed the pi | 


‘And if ve be at 


WO thingsmakeO-Cedar 
Polish Mops even more 

p ypular than ever before. 


Kirst, the Mops have been im- 
proved—made bigger, better and 
stronger. 

Second, prices have been reduced. 
You can now buy an O-Cedar Mop 
at below before-the-war price. 


Note the 6 Proven 
Betterments 
See the new modelsat vourdealer’s. 


See how much bigger and stronger 


the mops are. Compare them with 
othersforstrength. Noticethestrong 
steel center to keep the O-Cedar in 
ts orig p Remember they 
can vas cleaned and renewed 


without ben taken apart. Note 
tton. 
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Dear Mothers: 


I have received so many wonderful 
letters about my Baby Book—a lot of 
them from doctors and nurses—that I 
guess it must be a pretty helpful book, 
even if I did write it. 


I am afraid it isn’t very literary and 
it doesn’t pretend to be a medical trea- 
tise, but it does contain a lot of common 
sense about bringing up a baby. 

lam just conceited enough to believe 
that if every mother in the United States 
would send for a copy, the 1921 crop of 


babies would be a bumper one. 


Lovingly, 


~ | 


Everyone Says It’s Great 


you — t Aunt Belle per What Mothers 
She is a splendid type—modern, TI : h 
11n 


practical, intelligent and efficient—the sort 
Nave never read an\ 


We wish you could meet 
onally. 


of woman that any harassed young mother 
would delight to have drop in and advise 


ely ind 
about Baby. It 
She has succeeded most remarkably in em 
putting into her book something of her own 
buoyant personality and common sense view ‘dunt Belle kn 
point regarding baby culture. After reading ile points that 
It you will feel that br nging up a baby 4 pet oe 
isn't so mysterious and difheult after all. 
It’s an intensely practical book, but as , 
re adable as a novel. You vill consult it con 
tantly during the first two vears at least. 
t is carefully indexed fot MS purpose. j 
Please don't imagine, because we publish 


it, that it is just a talcum book. Aunt Belle, . 

\ Mennen Bo “Every single page has 
rated Talcum and Mennen Kora-Konia, but been helpfus. 

only because she believes that both are 1n- 


dispensable for Baby's toilet. 


of course, advises you to us¢ 


Aunt Belle’s Baby Book js an expensive one to make 


for at t a dollar. We shal 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. U.S.A. © 


rHE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED —_ 


Montreal, Quebec 


August, 
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office this afternoon, I'll send your cartridges 
to you.” 

But Wefers did not answer. Snatching the 
impotent pistol and shoving it back into his 
coat-tail pocket, he strode lakeward, mutter 
ing lurid threats as he went. He reached 

and stamped out to its extreme 
end, where was moored the livery scow he 


the dock 
had hired for his journey across the lake 
from the village 

It had caught 
the scow’s wide stern and had swung it out 
from the dock. Wefers unhooked the chain 
1 dropped it clankingly into the boat 


\ light wind was blowing. 


ane 
Then vith pondero ncertainty 
the dock’s stringpiece to the 
prow of his boat 

\ whiff of breeze slapped the loosened 
scow broadside on and sent it drifting an 
inch or two away. As a result, Homer 
Wefers’ large sole was planted on the edge of 
the prow instead of its center. His sole was 
slippery from the dew of the lawn. The 
prow’s edge was still more slippery from 
having been the scene of a recent fish 
cleaning. 

The constable’s gangling body strove in 
vain to hold any semblance of balance. His 
foot slid from its precarious perch, pushing 
the boat farther out into the water. And 
the dignified officer flapped wildly in mid-air. 

Not being built on a lighter-than-air prin 
ciple, he failed to hold this undignified aérial 
pose for more than the tenth of a second. 
\t the end of that time he plunged splash 
ingly into the lake at a depth of something 
lie eight feet of water. 


‘ee applauded the master as the 
mistress gasped aloud in not wholly 
sorrowful surprise and as Lad ambled gayly 
down the lawn for a closer view of this 
highly diverting sight. “I hope he ruins 
every stitch he has on and then gets rheu 
matism and tonsillitis. He ‘s 

The master’s babbling jaw fell slack and 
the pleased grin faded suddenly from his face. 

Wefers had come to the sur 
face after his ducking. He was 
fully three yards beyond the 
dock and as far from his drift 
ing scow. And he was doing 
all manner of sensational things 
with his lanky arms and legs 
and body. In brief, he was 
doing everything except swim 
It was this phenomenon \ 
had wiped away 
the master’s grin 
of pure happiness. 
Any man may fall 


into the water and 


lay present a 
most ludicrous 

ect in doi o, but on the ins ‘ 
me o the urtace t ot | 
al vhether o he is Vl er 

It hae ot curred to the master that 
iny red I tne Nort! Jerse lal 
country should not have at least enough 
knowledge of vimming to carry him a few 
vards. But, even as many sailors cannot 


swim a stroke, so many an inlander, born 
has never taken the trouble lo grasp the sim 
plest rudiments of natation. And such a 
man, very evidently, was Homer Wefers, 
township head constable. 

With no good grace the master yanked off 
his own coat and waistcoat and bent to 
unstrap his hiking boots. He did not relish 


nd brought up within sight of fresh water, 


a wetting for the mere sake of saving from 
death this atrocious trespasser He knew 
the man could probably keep afloat for at 


least a minute longer. As he undid the first 
boot latchet, he felt the mistress’ tense fin 
gers on his back. ‘Wait!’ she exhorted. 
Astounded at this cold-blooded counsel 
from his tender-hearted wife, he looked up 
and followed the direction of her eagerly 


pointing hand. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY She was exulting. “Tell all 
Newark, N. ] solve itself. See if it doesn’t. Look! 
| ) 1 > in’t shoot Laddie after—after 
| 7 ' B B Bo | The master vas barely in time to se¢ Lad 
N | swirl along the dock with expre train speed 
” | and spring far out into the lake The dog 
Add || struck water a bare ten inches from Wefers’ 
} 
J 


madly tossing head. The constable, in hi 
crazy panic, flung both bony arms abo 
the dog, and man and collie together disay 
peared under water in a swirl of churn 
foam 

The mistress cried aloud at this hideo 
turn her pretty plan had taken. The mast 
one shoe off and one shoe on, hobbled at t 
pace toward the dock. 


S HE reached the foot of the lawn Lad 
i head and shoulders came into view abo 
the little whirlpool caused by the sinki: 
bodies’ suction. And at the same momet 


the convulsed features of Homer Wef 
howed through the eddy The man 
threshing and twisting in a way that turn: 


the eddy into a white mae Istrom. 

\s the master set foot on the dock he saw 
Lad rush forward with an impetus that sent 
both shaggy mahogany shoulders far out o/ 
water. Striking with brilliant accuracy, th: 
dog avoided Wefers’ flailing arms and feet 
and clinched his strong teeth into the back 
of the drowning man’s collar. 

Thus Lad was safe from the blindly cling 
ing arms and froma kick. He had chosen the 
one strategic hold, and he maintained it. A 
splashing of the unwieldy body made bot! 
heads vanish under the surface for a bar 
half second as the master poised himself o1 
the stringpiece for a dive. But the dive was 
not made. 

For the heads reappeared. And now 
whether from palsy of fright ordrom belated 
intelligence —Wefers ceased his useless strug 
gles, though not his strangled shrieks for 


help. The collie, calling on all his wiry power, 


struck out for the dock, keeping the man’ 
face above water and tugging at his soggy 
weight with a scientific strength that sent the 
two slowly but steadily shoreward. 

During the few feet of the haul Wefers 
went silent. Into his blankly affrighted fa 
came a look ol foolish bewilde rment. The 
master, remembering his wife’s hint, and cer 
tain now of Lad’s ability to complete th 

rescue, stood waiting on th 

i stringpiece. Once, for a second 
Wefers’ eves met his, but the, 
were averted in queer haste 

\s Lad tugged his burden b« 
neath the stringpiece tl 


master bent down and grippe: 
the sodden wet shoulders of the 
constable. none-too 
gentle heave and Wefers wa 
lying in a panting and drippir 
heap on the clean dock Lac 
relieved of his heavy load, swar 
been a delightfully thrilling da 
thus far for the colli But | 
was just a bit tired 


= lazil [to a It} 
a around to snore t ha 
y ar 


B the time t} lazed c¢ stable was il 
to pand per vlishly int he unlovi 
faces of the mistress and the master, La 
had shaken himself thrice and was patterin 

ross the dock toward the group. From tl 
two humans Wefers’ gaze shifted to the ot 
coming dog. Then he glanced back at tl 
sullen depths of lake water beyond tl! 
stringpiece Then he let his head sink o 


his chest. For perhaps a whole minute | 
sat thus, his eyes shut, his breath still fa 


and hysterical. 


NTOBODY spoke. The mistress looke: 
41 N down at the drenched man. Then sh« 
winked at the equally silent master and lai 
a caressing little hand on Lad’s wet head 
\t length Wefers lifted his face and glowere: 
at the trio. But as his eye met Lad’s qui 

zi ally interested gaze he fidgeted. 

Well?” prompted the master. 

want those cartridges back?” 

Wefers favored him with a scowl of utter 
dislike. Then, his eyes again averted, th 
wet man mumbled: ‘‘I come over here to 
day to do mys dooty. Dogs that get bit by 
mad dogs had ought to be shot. I come ove! 
here to do my dooty. Likewise, I done it 
I shot that dog of yours that got bit yest’day 
This dog here looks some like him. But it 
ain’t him. You had two of And I'll so re 
port to the author’ties 
And—and—if you folks ever want to sel 
your dog why 


something and 


“Do yo 


The Cast is closed 


well, I'll just go mortgag« 
and buy him off’n you.” 
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N ~ LACE CURTAINS - COLORED DRAFERIES - BED SPREADS - - EMBROIDERIES 


2% 


Prices curtains have now reached 
level where one need hesitate buy 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY, 


THIS is the time to buy new Scranton Curtains and Filet Nets ase? 

for Fall. Cotton and other materials have dropped in price, © che elow: | 
so has the cost of manufacture in our mills. We have again fist" —e 
adjusted our prices to the lowest point consistent with present — 
costs and the future outlook. The same is true of Scranton Hos” showne the nove 
Lrapery Fabrics, Bed Spreads, Embroideries and Cretonnes.  , 


Luy Scranton goods vow. They will be fully up to your 
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Cool pink and gray plaid >) 
gingham with novel ruffles 5 
of gray organdie piped with S 
black. It comes in a lovely S 
blue and tan plaid as well. 
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This pretty pink or blue figured percale is trimmed 
with ric-rac braid to match. Very smart are its big 
et-in pockets and the becoming curved bodice 
dve that ties into a trim sash in the back. 


This smart percale comes 
in a tiny check of either 
pink or blue with white. 
Ihe sash pulls in to make 
a nice fullness at the waist. 
Che white piping and white 


ruffles are charming. 


Chic asa dress—comfty as an apron 


W hat style it has! what verve! 
like a very chic costume, but 
with no such burden of many 
hooks and buttons. 

And just the lazy comfort 
and ease of an apron—yet 
trim at the waist and swagger 
in every line. 


For the Maisonette designer 
has true French cleverness at 
feminine apparel. And there 
are three new and delightful 
modes each month. 
No two arealike, yet 


Withal, the Maisonette has 
the serviceable qualities so 
necessary for any house cos- 
tume. You can dust the living 
room or entertain callers in a 
Maisonette, it is so fit for any 
home task. 


You will find it very worth 
your while to go to the shop 
in your town that is selling 
Maisonettes. It will delight 
you to see they are moderately 

priced. Ifyou prefer 
§ to have the name of 


P 

each hasthatcharmof 3 your nearest dealer 
individuality which § a), sent you, just make 
is quite as important // the request. 
asmerefashion. Each < WS: 
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longer. There wasn’t any reason why we 
should. That’s what we both thought. I 
still believed I had plenty of money. We 
planned to be married and go out to Colo- 
rado. I’ve always meant to go through the 
School of Mines out there. I came in to talk 
it over with Uncle Jarrod. I knew I wasn’t 
going to have a good time with him. He’s 
an old crab, and he’s always had it in for the 
girl’s family; no reason—just has. But I 
was my Own master; and it was time any- 
way for him to give me an atcounting; he 
had been my trustee ever since my dad died.” 


| ¥ PAUSED; I wiped his forehead, for 
it was wet. 


“Miss Watson,” he asked, you know 
much about insanity?” 

He certainly did surprise me when he 
jumped off to new subjects like that; I said 
as much. 

“But do you?” he persisted. ‘Be- 
cause 

“Oh, now, Mr. Johnny, do keep to your 
story. Please!” I begged; because I 
thought he was trying to change the subject, 
and he had just got to the interesting part. 

“Tt is my story,” he said, and his lips were 
quite pale. “Very much so. However, I'll 
try to tell you just what happened. I came 
in to Uncle Jarrod’s room; he was sitting at 
his table with a book. I had been showing 
my—those things, the cross and the others 
to—to the girl that afternoon; I had them in 
my hand and laid them on the table. Uncle 
Jarrod asked me to draw up a chair, and I 
did. It wasn’t so easy to begin; I suppose I 
had been afraid of him when I was a young- 
ster, and those things hang over; and even 
that day I hated him. But I got it out. I 
told him about the girl, told him now that I 
was well again I thought we had better talk 
over business, as there must be a good deal 
to attend to.” 

He stopped; that was the time I got him 
the stimulant. Then he went on: ‘‘‘ Busi- 
ness, eh? Just what do you mean by that?’ 
Uncle Jarrod asked. I told him I meant the 
estate, and his trusteeship; I reminded him 
that I came of age in France. He looked at 
me, and looked away, and shook his head. 
I] heard him say under his breath: ‘ Poor lad! 
Poor lad!’ I had never disliked him so 
heartily. But I was ashamed enough after- 
ward. He spoke quite kindly—gently, I 
may say.” 


““7 WISH you had not asked me that,’ said 

he. I told him I had asked it, though. 
I told him we had to talk, and I was all 
ready for it. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I suppose it has 


got to come. But can’t we wait until you 
are stronger?’ Of course I said no, that I 
was perfectly all right and so on; so he told 


me 

Mr. Johnny closed his eyes, and I hastened 
to say “Yes? He told you 

He groaned. ‘“‘I wish I had never waked 
up. I wish I had remained as unconscious of 
everything as I was during those months 
after St.-Mihiel. Sometimes | think I must 
be still in that state, living in a nightmare. 
But I’m not.”’ 

*“No, of course you're not. You're going 
to be as well as anybody ‘ 

“Don’t!” he cried, wincing. Then he said: 
“IT beg your pardon. I don’t mean to be 
rude. And of course I know how you nurses 
and doctors feel about it. You want every- 
body to get well 


and keep on living. — ] 
But if you were up 
against it your- f 
lf 


‘I don’t like 
that sort of talk, 
young man,’ | 
said. have 
been a soldier too, 
and a good one. 
Where’s your | 
pluck? Just be- os = 
cause you're a poor 
man when you 
thought you were 
a rit h one 
“It’s not that. 
It’s—not that. 
You must know 


it’s not that. I could make my pile as wi 
as the next man. It’s—the other thing 

“I’m no good at riddles,” said I. 

“Forgive me! I honestly do mean to ti 
you the whole thing, Miss Watson. I wa: 
to. Uncle Jarrod did tell me that all 1 
notions about the family fortune had be 
twaddle; but after the first surprise I didi 
really care so much, and I knew Wanda 
that’s Aer name—I knew Wanda wouldn't 
I did feel self reproachful about the way | 
hated the old chap for what I had thoug 
was his meanness; but I told him so, and » 
shook hands on it. And that seemed to gi 
him courage to tell me the rest Mi Wat 
son,” he said, looking me straight in the ¢ 
‘during the time I didn’t know anything 
wasn’t—it wasn’t shell shock. It was 
insanity.” 

I could feel my mouth drop open. Then 
I said: ‘‘ Bosh and twaddle! Of all the ——” 


UT Mr. Johnny shook his head. “ You're 

not much good at acting, Miss Watson. 
I’ve learned to face it, since I’ve been lying 
here. I was insane, and I’m likely to be in 
sane again at any time. My grandmothe: 
was a madwoman when she killed herself. 
All of us have been cursed with it. Uncle 
Jarrod and Aunt Elysia are about the onl) 
ones who have escaped. There’s bound to 
be madness in every generation of us. My) 
own father was crazy, when he thought hx 
had made a fortune to leave his son. That 
was why Uncle Jarrod nevertet.me come 
home for vacations, for fear I’d hear th« 
truth about us, here in the neighborhood; 
that was why he cut the family off from the 
neighbors, pretending to quarrel with them 
all.” 

“T do not believe one word of it,’’ I cried 
But, my goodness, if it hadn’t been for what 
he said next, I know I just simply would 
have had to believe it. 

“Believe or not—it’s true. And when | 
think of what that poor old chap went 
through and all he did to keep it from me a 
long as he did! Why”—Johnny leane 
across the bed toward me and held out hi 
hand to emphasize what he was going t 
say —‘‘ why, Miss Watson, he was so anxious 
to have me get well that he concocted th: 
scheme about that—that cursed tin cros 
and the other things! Made them tell me in 
the hospital that I had been a regular fellow 
Pulled all sorts of strings to keep me fron 
being court-martialed for cowardice, and 
even had those dewdabs made to look lik 
the real thing, so I’d think I was a blamed 
hero and get well on the strength of it.”’ 

I was speechless I'll say for myself that 
I saw the absurdity of it, but for the moment 
I was beyond words 

vou see! 


back on his pillow. 


W! LL, I laughed. I laughed good and 
hard. Johnny’s lip quivered, then tight 


ened in a straight line, and he has nice lips 
and every woman just loves a mouth that can 
shut like that. But he kept his eyes closed 

“Now that,” said I, “is the best stor: 
that’s come out of the war—the best! And ii 
you'll pardon my saying so, Mister Johnny 
Wyndham, you're a dub—a dub, to believ: 
one word of it.” 

His expression did not change. 

‘Look here,” I asked, very seriously, ‘“‘is 
there a Bible in this house? Because I want 
to go on the witness stand; I want to 
swear myself in.”’ 

He opened his eyes, and began to look 
the least little bit more interested and less 
tense. 

“T’ll take your word of honor,” said he 
““What’s the matter?”’ 

“Matter? Now just you listen! What 
I say is the truth, on my word of honor 
as a woman, as a nurse, and as an ex 
servant of the 
greatest country 
on the map. Are 
you listening?” 

He blinked; well 
I knew that he was 
listening. 

‘*‘Now firstly, 
when Doctor 
Moulton put 


said Johnny, and lay 
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on this case he told me that you were one 
of the big men of the war. I knew you were 
brave; you and I passed one momentous 
night more or less in each other’s company, 
you remember; and J remember that you 
made us carry out four unconscious men, 
who hadn’t a chance to live anyway, before 
you'd let us take you out, and all that while 
the tent was blazing. But Doctor Moulton 
told me what happened to you after that. 
You got back into the fighting, and above 
St.-Mihiel your officers were wiped out, and 
you led your men four days, and then walked 
back to hospital with shell shock. And what 
you did up in those woods was so much like 
that cowardice you were talking about that 
the government of France decorated you 
with the croix de guerre, which of course they 
always do give to cowards. Such a coward 
you were that your own government deco 
rated you also. And cowards of your sort 
are always court-martialed, aren’t they? 
\nd the army is so polite and easy about 
those little affairs that anxious uncles back 
in the country can always pull strings and 
get you off, can’t they? Oh, youdub! You— 


you dub!” 


E DREW a short, sharp breath, and for 
the first time since I had been at Wind- 
rift Hall I sawa trace of color on his cheeks. I 
had found the right treatment for him at last. 

I went on: “It is true that you were un- 
conscious, in a manner of speaking, for 
months. You were in hospital with some 
two hundred other men who were suffering 
from the same sort of ‘insanity’ in varying 
degrees, from the same cause and no other. 
\nd—lI swear it!— Doctor Moulton believed 
you cured, except for what the final rest and 
exercise would do for you—that and the 
getting back to your girl. (Oh yes, I know all 
about her—see her every day!) And when 
I come on the case I find you all in—without 
cause that either the doctor or myself knew 
at the time, though I know now. And that’s 
the truth and nothing but the truth, on my 
word of honor.” 

He stared at me. Then he said: “It doesn’t 
fit in with what Uncle Jarrod told me.” 

“Not on your life it doesn’t,’ I cried. 
what’s the answer?” 

My goodness, I was glad to watch him 
thinking it-out, glad to see his lips take on 
that straight line again as the real meaning 
of it came to him and was then repudiated 
“Darned if I know,” said he. 

But he did know, couldn’t help 
knowing. I was willing to give 
him time. I thought he needed 
nourishment, and I was perfectly 
satisfied with the conversation 
I got up and fixed him some milk 
and stimulant; I couldn’t bring 
myself to make a regular eggnog j 

““Gosh, that’s good,” he said, 
when he had drunk it. ¥ 

I laughed. “Make the most { 
of it,” I told him. “The country | 
has gone dry since you’ve been 


asleep. Doctor Moulton put just 


it’s the cream you 
like best; your girl ” 
brought it to you!”’ 

I can tell you 
his eyes opened at 
that. ‘‘Wanda!”’ 
he cried under his 
breath; it sounded 
almost as though 
he were saying a 
saint’s name be- 
fore a holy pic- / 
suddenly got the ~ 


Then he 
meaning 
of what I had said. ‘‘She—you said—she 


ture. 
whole 


brought it—here?”’ 

So I told him how I had been meeting her 
every day, and how she believed in him, 
and—and loved him. 


hand. “You're a good 


said he. You—will you 
tell 
H 1e words, and I gave hima 
litth “T’'ll tell her every word 
of it ve got to try to get quiet. 
It’s; 1 we shall have to do a lot 
of tl now. Because—oh well, 
you ke a good boy, and we'll 
talk morrow.” 


Iw om and got into my bath 
gown when I came back to 
take e beside his bed for the 


two ounces of that among my sup aly 
plies. But I guess be: 


night he put-his hand out toward me and I 
saw that his lashes were wet. 

“There’s still—my grandmother—and 
that,” he said. “I can’t—we can’t- 
Wanda 

‘“*Now you put that out of your mind,” I 
said. ‘‘You’ve crossed bridges enough for 
one day. To-morrow’s coming; we'll talk 
about that to-morrow.” = 

He was very tired; it was not long befor 
he slept. 


UT my experiences of the night were by 

no means over. It occurred to me as the 
wee sma’ hours grew on that Mr. Jarrod and 
Stark might be making another journey 
across the hall with that box. My patient 
would not be likely to wake, and nobody 
could get into his room while I was in the 
I crept out and myself well 
against the wall on the topmost step, and 
waited. 

Nor was I disappointed. It was about 
half past two when the door of Mr. Jarrod’s 
room once more opened. This time, how- 
ever, he was alone. He walked toward the 
kitchen, to return in a few minutes with 
Stark; and a little while after that they 
came out as they had before, Stark carrying 
the strong box and old Jarrod holding the 
lamp. They went toward the back of the 
house. I would not have been a woman, 
with a woman’s curiosity, nor a nurse with a 
nurse’s determination to do all she could to 
help her patient, if I had not followed them. 

My goodness, but my heart did thump as 
I went down those stairs! One of them 
squeaked, and I almost tumbled the rest of 
the way in my fright. I was afraid to follow 
the pair of night prowlers too closely, lest 
they turn back and find me. By the time I 
got to the kitchen they were gone, and they 
had closed the outer door behind them. 

I ran to the window and looked out 
The night was not too dark for me to see 
the two figures moving past the barns towari] 
the old quarry I longed to go out and 
watch them further, but there was no shelter 
except the barns themselves, and if I hid be 
hind those I would not have been able to 
see in the direction of the quarry. And I 
supposed they would lock the house when 
they returned. 

There was nothing left for me except to 
go back to my patient and pass the rest of 
the night trying to unravel the puzzle. 

I told Miss Bannister the whole 
story the next afternoon, and 
there were tears in her eyes—and 
in mine—when I had finished 

mur 


hall seated 


“Oh, my poor boy!’ 
y mured. “To try to poison his 


mind, and then his body. What 
do you make out of it, Miss Wat 
son? Do you believe all that 
foolishness about the insanity in 
the family?” 


truth in all the stuff Mr. Jarrod 

told your Johnny.” 
\ “It is not true. I don't 
believe one word of it I 
believe it is alla part ol the 
rest, and the whole thing 
seems perfectly plain to me 
Jarrod Wyndham is an un 
scrupulous old wretch. For 
some reason we do not 
know he wants to do for 
Johnny, so he made the 
story as bad as he could. 
That’s what I believe.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if you were quite 
right,”’ I agreed. 

“T just knowIam. I feelit. And to think 
of that poor blessed boy’s believing all that 
nonsense! Why, of course he'd want to 
break off our engagement, if that were true 
But the idea—not the man I thought him 
indeed! Oh, how could he believe it.” 

“Tt may look silly to you,” I said. I wasn’t 
going to have anybody, not even his sweet 
heart, criticize my patient. ‘ But you must 
remember that Mr. Johnny had no reason 
to doubt Mr. Jarrod’s words. And he was 
still sicker than he thought he was.”’ 

Miss Bannister leaned toward me and 
gave me a little kiss. “Oh, you bully old 
Diana of the Bombshells!”’ said she. 

I laughed. ‘Well, I’ve had all of one sort 
of bombshells that I’m looking ‘or, thank 


ELL, if that is 


said, ‘‘it is the only 


true,” I 


bit of 
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Tub ‘em 


Scrub em te 


They come up 
smiling 


EAL honest-to-goodness 
clothes are Jack Tar Togs 
—there’s a straight-forward, 
manly style about them that 
your youngster recognizes and 


likes. 


And the way they're built of 
enduring quality, fast-color cot- 
ton and wool fabrics—with 
double-stitched seams—and re- 
inforcements where the strains 
fall—they seem to say to your 
lad, be he 2 years or 10, “We'll 
stand the racket—let’s go!” 


Also For Girls 


Jack Tar Togs are made for girls, 
too— Middies, Middy Dresses 
and Suits, Bloomers and Skirts 
of cotton, serge and flannel 
fabrics, in sizes from 2 years to 
women’s size 42. 


There is a dealer in your city 
or near where you live. Write 
for our free style book, and we 
will send you a list of Jack Tar 


Dealers. Address Dept. B-4. 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md. U.S.A. 
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The Comfortable 
Shoe that is 
always stylish! 


COMFORTABLE shoe that is 
7% stylish! You find it difficult 

to believe such a statement, 
don't you?) You have been accus- 
tomed to thinking you must have 
foot aches and pains if your feet 
are to appear well groomed! 

By wearing ARCH PRESERY- 
ER SHOES your feet are always 
vigorous and healthy— always com- 
fortable—because they are sup- 
ported as Nature intended. They 
allow the foot to rest as normally 
in the shoe as do the feet of the 
little child in sandals. 


The ARCH PRESERVER SHOE while 


carefully supporting the arch of the foot, 
also supports itself and its shape is main 
tained throughout its life. The various 


lasts and heights of heels conform to the 
demands of fashion. 


The construction of the ARCH PRE- 
SERVER SHOE is an exclusive feature. 
These advantages are not to be had in any 
other shoe. Keep your feet well and 
If they have 
been weakened already by the shoes you 
now are wearing you will get relief with 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOES. 


happy—and good looking. 


Please write for booklet No. 20, 
“Why Suffer with Well Feet?” and the 
name of our nearest dealer through whom 
the shoes are sold. 


Women's and Misses’ ARCH PRESERV- 


ER SHOES and Low Cuts in 


variery 


vies for adil occasions are lide 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
Dept. 10 PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


Unless this trade-mark ap- 
it is not a genuine 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOE. 
*xclusive arch construc- 
fers firm support for 
the foot during the entire life 
of the shoe and gives the shoe 
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you. Now will you please, please telegraph 
or, better still, telephone for Doctor Moul- 
tonr 

She shook her head. ‘Not yet. You and 
I have got to find out still more about all 
this, before we give our Johnny to the doc 
tor’s care. Because if we don’t he'll never 
believe - No, we'll go it alone for another 
day or two, Miss Watson. I have an idea.” 

“T think you'll need more than an idea 
if you’re going to try to get anything out 
of Mr. Jarrod Wyndham, my dear,” I said. 

But she unfolded her plan, and I fell in 
withit. I had to take Mr. Johnny somewhat 
into my confidence to do it, and I must say 
that giving him so much to think about was 
just the bes*.thing I had done for him. He 
was beginning to look better each hour. 


TO it, Diana,” saidhe. “You needn't 
mind leaving me. The only thing 

won’t you take cold? The nights are pretty 

damp, and it gets chilly toward morning.”’ 

“Have you got your army overcoat here?”’ 
IT asked, and he told me of a closet in the hall 
where it was probably hanging. “Then I'll 
wear that,” I said. Khaki is a good service- 
able color to hide yourself in.” 

He was holding the cat’s-eye as he spoke, 
turning it over and over in his hand. ‘ Well, 
I must say that I can’t see any connection 
between this jewel and Uncle Jarrod; and I 
hate to think he’s the old scoundrel you and 
Wanda seem to believe he is. But if Wanda 
has a hunch I'll say it’s a good one.” 

For, you see, I had told him where I found 
the cat’s-eye and about the deep-o’-night 
journeys of his uncle and the gorilla-man 
Stark. Miss Bannister had wanted me to 
tell him about the white tablets, too, but I 
was firmly against it. 

Accordingly, after I 
had made my patient 
as comfortable as I 
could, propped up on 
his pillows—he was too 
excited to try to go to 
sleep- -[ threw his over- 
coat out of the window 
and calmly went down 
stairs. I knew the 
habits of the family 
well enough by that 
time to know where 
they would be at that 
hour. I could hear 
Stark rattling the 
dishes in the kitchen, 
could see Miss Elysia 
quietly knitting in her 
room, and Mr Jarrod’s 
door was shut as usual 


te front door was 
never locke d until 
Stark closed up for the 
night, but I was never 
more frightened in my 
life than when I opened 
it inch by inch until I 
could slip through, and 
then closed it behind 
me. I waited on the 
doorstep a minute or 
two, but nothing happened; nobody had 
heard me, and the first step of my adventure 
was safely past. 

As I have said, there were no porches 
around Windrift Hall; and the windows were 
too high above the ground for anyone to see 
in without standing on something. But I 
knew there was not a curtain in the house, 
and fortunately for my purpose the inside 
shutters in Mr. Jarrod’s room had not been 
closed, for the windows were rectangles of 
rather dim light. 

After I had left Wanda that afternoon I 
had gone into the barn for Mr. Johnny’s 
eggs and noted some small packing cases that 
tinned things had come in neatly piled in one 
corner. The night was overcast, and it was 
very dark; but I knew my way into that 
barn well enough to find the boxes; I chose 
two rather small ones and carried them back 
to the house. There was a large clump of old 
lilacs at the corner, and I polzed the be 

far under them as I could, put on Mr 
Johnny’s cvercoat, crept under the leaves 
and sat down for my long wait 


I heard Stark open the front door and look 
out before he closed it; I heard the key 
turn, so still the night was. I sat there un 
til ‘after midnight; and, my goodness, but 
there were shivers up and down my back 
whénever I let myself wonder what would 
happen if they found me out in what I was 
going to do. I could just feel those long arms 
of Stark’s! I felt just the same sort of shiv 
ers down my spine the first time I went up to 
the Front; but I went. And although I felt 
that way now, I was going through with 
what I had promised Wanda if they choked 
me for it So when my wrist wat h showed 
half past f elve 1 got down on my knees 


and crawled out of the lilac bush, drawing 
ny boxes after me. Then I set them one on 
top of the other under Mr. Jarrod’s window. 

When I was coming home from France I 
had bought me a large, heavy, blue automo- 
bile veil; I had never had a chance to wear 
it, but I had taken it everywhere with me, 
the way you take those little bottles of medi 
cine and things. I was mighty glad to have 
it now; I threw it over my head, face and all. 
I was not going to have Mr. Jarrod turn to 
his window and have a white face peering in 
at him; and while I could see through the 
thing, especially looking into a lighted room, 
I'd defy anybody to see me through it in the 
dark. I dropped out of the big overcoat, 
and rolled it into a wad and thrust it under 
the lilac, knowing I could retrieve it next 
day. Then I mounted the boxes. 


F I HADN’T been holding onto the win- 

dow sill I know I should have tumbled off 
my perch. What a surprise that room was! 
Whatever Mr. Jarrod had sold from the rest 
of the house he had left plenty for his own 
rooin. I never saw finer 
furniture of its kind; 
and the walls along two 
sides were well filled 
with books. There was 
a glowing half-length 
portrait of a man in 
Revolutionary uniform 
over the mantel, and 
a large Turkish carpet 
almost covered the 
floor, while there were 
dee p eCasy chairs he re 
and there, and a small 
canopied bed in a far 
corner. Mr. Jarrod was 
standing at the table, 
his wheel chair pushed 
back out of his way. 
His back was toward 
my window; I could not 
make out what it was 


that he was bending 
over. Now and again 
he filled him elf a glass 
irom a decanter that 


is on one end of the 
table; its content: 
glowed a rich bronze in 
the lamplight. For 
light there was in 
plenty from a fine lamp 
with two burners and 
green glass shades. 

I watched for a while, then I moved my 
boxes to a window on the other side, and as 
soon as I had climbed up on them again I 
knew that I had discovered what I came for. 


Ms; JARROD was stooping over some- 
thing spread out on the green-cloth top 
of the table. I suppose I might have guessed, 
after finding the cat’s-eye; but nobody could 
have suspected that there would be so many 
of them, nor of such size and splendor. Red 
and green and blue, topaz-yellow and spar- 
kling rainbows of many karats, they were. 
Jewels, jewels, a fortune spread out there 
under those horrid fingers! 

Mr. Jarrod would stand up straight and 
look down upon them, that twisted smile of 
his on his lips; then he would bend low, al- 
most touching them with his face. Now and 
again he moved them about, like pawns in 
some game of his own inventi: now and 
egain he uuld take one in his band, hold it 
to the lirht, talk to it, for I could see his lips 
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cA the store with this sign 


you purfrase Garden Count 


HIS sign, wherever displayed, identifies for you 
a Penslar Drug Store. There are over 7000 
of them located throughout the United States and 
Canada, in every state and every province. 
At Penslar Stores on/y can you purchase the delightful 
Garden Court toiletries. There is a Penslar Store in 
your town or neighborhood. 


Look for the sign on the 
window. 


Send for our attractive little booklet ‘The Eighth 
Art,’’ giving practical information about the toilette 
for day and artificial light. A generous free sample 
of Garden Court Face Powder sent with it gives you 
a breath of the alluring Garden Court fragrance. 


Garden Court toiletries 
include 


Benzoin and Almond Cream 
Double Combination Cream 


| fA Cold Cream Rouge 
N S N Face Pow der P Talc 
Poilet Water Extract 


Also MAG-LAC 


the milk-of-magnesia Tooth Paste 
It corrects acid mouth 
Sold only at Penslar Stores 
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DONT SAY UNDERWEAR — SAY MUNSINGWEAR 
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MUNSING 
NZ WEAR 


Munsingwear is made for every member of the family. It may be 
had in styles and fabrics suitable for every age and every occasion to th 
and for every season of the year. Whether you are tall or short, old or "Fe 
young. man, woman, boy or girl, or infant, there is a Munsingwear ad | 
garment that will give you the utmost in service and Satisfaction. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MIUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
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moving in speech. Then he would pour him- 
self another glass of spirits, sip it off, and sold the sideboard, my dear. Oh, I begged 
return to the adoration of his jewels. For and besought him not to sell it, and he has. 
adoration it was, yet with something terrible Oh dear, oh dear!” g-* 
ibout it, like the terribleness I have read The poor little soul! I led her back into 
of in heathens’ worshiping of their unclean _ her sitting room and made her sit down, and 
gods. I knew as I looked that the jewels presently I got her more calm. But she 
were his loves, won at a great price. I had would go on talking about Mr. Jarrod; I 
heard how the lust for lifeless things, the expected to see his wheel chair at the door 
greed for gold and gems might possess a any minute. 
man’s soul and make it bestial. 

He put them finally into the box I had 
seen Stark carrying; when he had locked 


he gets one, nothing at all. Jarrod has just 


““T DON’T see why he should have to sell 
all the furniture and all the heirlooms; 


t his hand passed over the outside of the I don’t indeed,” she went on **He always 
ttle chest cares ingly as a man passes his Says we are So por r, but | used to be quit 
ind over the hair of the woman he loves a good housekeeper, my dear, and I know 


I knew then that it was time for him to go 
out to call Stark; and as soon as he had, 
indeed, left the room, I got off my boxes and 
ran back to the barn with them as fast as I 
could go. 


what things cost. We do not spend much, 
and I am sure dear Johnny has not been a 
wastrel.” 

I smiled at the old-fashioned word, but 
she did not notice; she was too much taken 

I waited in the barn until Stark and his up with her distress to notice anything, I 
master came out of the kitchen and went off thought. 
toward the old quarry. I longed to follow “You seem almost like one of the family, 
them, but I knew that I'd never get into the my dear, and you are so kind; I can’t help 
house by any other way than the kitchen _ telling you. Iam an old woman, and I have 
door they had left open, and if I waited until wanted another woman to talk to for so 
morning they would discover that I had been _ long.”’ 
out all night. I took off my shoes before I Poor lonely, little old soul! I laid my 
went in, lest the dew on them leave foot- hand on hers. 
prints on the floor; in another moment I was “Before Jarrod came home to live I al- 
afe in my patient’s room. ways kept a good balance in the bank. It 
came every month, my check did, and I 
never spent nearly all of it. I was careful of 
it for Johnny. And when Jarrod made me 
make it all over to him, all that my dear 
father left me and all I had in the bank, I 
was sorry and I did not want to; but he said 
he wanted to invest it for Johnny, and after 
Bannister the next afternoon when I told her all a man’s a man, my dear, and ought to 
what I had seen. “It’s just, just what I sus- know what is best for his family. And of 
pected. That’s where my poor boy’s fortune course I knew Johnny would have his own 
has gone. I’m going to have those jewels fortune when he came of age. Yet we 
safe In my own possession before I let old seemed to grow poorer and poorer all the 
Jarrod know that we’re on tohim. Because time. And then he began to sell the things 
hasn’t it occurred to you, Miss Watson, that out of the house. And oh, there won't be 
the insanity in the family may have centered any left for Johnny’s bride !”’ 
in Mr. Jarrod himself?” ‘‘Never mind, dear Miss Elysia,” I said, 

It hadn’t; but I'll say for myself that I ina toneas lowas I thought she could hear 
had had plenty else to think about. Istared ‘‘You must not let it worry you so. You 


¥ E DID not dare make a light, and I sat 
by his bed and told him all about it. 
1 did feel a little conscience-stricken at ex- 
citing him so, but I knew he wouldn’t have 
slept anyway; and as for me is 
“T knew it! I knew it!” cried Wanda 


it her. must not let yourself get all upset like this.” 
‘I want you to do one more thing for us, 

lear Miss Bombshell. Please.’ — gave me a queer, sly little look, and 
“One more /iiile thing, why don’t you put her lips close to my ear. “* But there’s 


ay?’ I retorted; it was all ve ry well for one 
person to do the planning and another the 
irrying out, but 


something he won’t get,” she said. “I’ve 
saved something for Johnny. He—Jarrod 
asked me about it, and I made believe | 
‘‘Now don’t be cross—please. I only couldn’t hear. They were on the table in 
want you to find my Johnny-boy’s croix de Jarrod’s room the day Johnny got sick again. 
verre and his other decorations. I’m so I went in there; he has kept me out for 
ifraid old Jarrod has sold them, or some- years, but that day I did go in. And—now 
thing. And I'd rather have those precious you wait a minute, my dear. I’ve a pocket 
hings, Miss Watson, than every jewel old in my petticoat here 
Jarrod has 


And the old darling put her hand under 

I sniffed, though I did like her saying that her skirt, and fumbled a bit, and then 
Oh, that will be perfectly eas) I said pped into my hand—the cr de guerr 
cornfully. ‘I'll just open two other medals, some rib 

Mr Jarrod’s door and walk bons. “You keep them,” 

1 and say . she said “Because if I 


were to die Johnny’d never 
get them. Jarrod would 
rob a corpse.” 

Did I promise to keep 
them? I did! And I was 
so excited that I simply 


could not resist holding 


UT as I walked along 
through the woods with 
er she persuaded me to 
ry. We planned out a nice 
ittle conversation that I 
as to have with Mr. Jar- 


rod about them, saying By the croix up toward the 
hat Johnny was asking for \\ he light of the window; not 
them, wanted them to play ts that I doubted its being 


vith, and that as I knew 
they had no value and so 
n and so on. It sounded 
olish to me; I was not in 
good humor when I leit 


genuine or ever had. But 
I had seen scores of others 
and—oh, of course 
this was the real 
thing. Poor Johnny 


er. I really did think it + even for one moment 
s time se illness believing 
as time to end for the ot ess be 
loctor. But before I got i ie that ridiculous tale 
to the house I had so of the tin imitations. 


hing else to think about. 

For the first time since I 
ad been at Windrift Hall 
here had been a visitor; | 


And then I nearly 
jumped out of my 
skin, for a voice right 
in the room said 

as just in time to see a wagon disappearing “Ah! I see you have some little baubles 
own the road, and when I went inthe front of mine, Miss Watson. I will take them, if 

“or Miss Elysia was standing in the hall, you please.” 

ringing her hands and crying 

‘Oh, my dear, I am so distressed,” she 

ried when I went vp to her. “There will 
e nothing left for my poor boy’s bride when 


I had forgotten how silently a wheel chair 
with rubber tires could come into a room. 


Continued on Page 94) 


Senorita: A style of hair 
dress seen often on the 


streets of old Madrid. 


Especially pleasing a 
smart if you are of the 


Latin type 


How your hair 
can be more beautiful 


If you will follow these simple and snarls 


They really penetrate 
rules you will soon see a great im- 


between the strands, brushing and 
provement in the looks and “feel” — exercising both the hair and the 
of your hair: Your hair soon takes on 

Keep the scalp clean. Shampoo new “life” and has that beautiful 
the head once a week. Brush the ustre so desirable in modern hair 


hair regularly twice a day with a dressing 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair Made by the same people who 
Brush. This Brush is called “‘ Pen make the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic 
e-tra-tor”’ because its long, stiff footh Brush. Always packed 1n a 
bristles (tightly set into a patent M\ <. Ask your dealer 
aluminum face make it asy te and it ive your hair 
separate the hair as you brush it. t] ire and treatment that will 
Che bristles smooth out all kinks nprove its look 

Send for interesting FRE} d t Hair Dre 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Canad Ager 2 1 t eM er 
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Present Fashions 


tend towards sensible, natural 
lines and make Ferris Corded 
Corsets more popular than 
ever. 

But their popularity is based 
on more than comfort—they ac- 
centuate the graceful lines of the 
figure, preserving the charming 
contour of youth—which is the 
very essence of style. 

Ferris Corded Corsets are 
well made and good-looking, 
too! You see it in every de- 
tail. Most of the new models 
are in pink. Some in material 
of fancy weave, others of light 
weight batiste or strong coutil 
and trimmed with the daintiest 
of silk embroidery. Proper sup- 
port is furnished by light boning 
and rows of special Ferris 
cording. 

A wide variety of styles for 
women and misses, including 
Sport Corsets of all or part 
elastic. 

Ask for the Ferris at leading 
stores. Be sure the name is on 
the garment. 

Send for free catalog illus- 
trating all styles of Corded 
Corsets, Corset Waists, Sport 
Corsets and Maternity Corsets. 

THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 

48-50-52 E. 21st Street 

New York, N.Y. 


GOOD SENSE 


(Corded Corsets 
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But I had not forgotten how to jump and 
get as far away from one as possible. Miss 
Elysia just sat there, gray white. 

When I had put the table between myself 
and Mr. Jarrod I turned to him; and I 
guess if I ever did deserve the nickname Mr. 
Johnny had given me I deserved it then. 
My goodness, but I was fighting mad! 

**Mr. Wyndham, these decorations belong 
to my patient,” I said, ‘and I will give them 
to no one but him.” 

He laughed, with that horrid sidewise 
twist of his mouth. “I am surprised, Miss 
Watson—surprised that a young woman so 
clever as yourself should be deceived by 
those trinkets. I—ah—I had those little 
imitations made for my nephew while he was 
unfortunately—ah—deranged. I had hoped 
to arouse him or amuse him. I should not 
wish him to have them and—ah—impose 
the well-intentioned little fraud upon a 
credulous world.” 

“Tt would be a very credulous world 
indeed that would believe that, Mr. Wynd- 
ham. They are no more imitations than I 
am, Mr. Wyndham, and you very well 
know it,” said I. Honestly, I was so furious 
that I just didn’t care what I said. ‘“‘The 
only deceit attached to them is the story 
you told him, the story you seem to expect 
me to believe. And when my patient is well 
enough you will have to answer to him for 
having imposed such an outrageous tale 
upon a sick man’s imagination,” I added. 


ISS ELYSIA began tocry again. Jarrod 
Wyndham’s face was a terrible thing 
to see. I had forgotten how adroit he was in 
the use of his wheel chair; he almost had my 
hand in, his, before I knew it, but I got away. 
“You will answer for this. You are dis- 
missed, do you hear? Dismissed!” he 
shouted. ‘‘You will answer for this.” 

I turned in the door; I know I glared at 
him. “It is you who will answer for this, 
and for more too. Your little game is just 
about played out,” I returned; and then 
I could have bitten my tongue out for having 
given so much away. 

I fled upstairs to my patient. 

Johnny was almost out of his bed with 
excitement. ‘‘Say, what’s all the row?” he 
cried as soon as I appeared. ‘First I hear 
them moving the house out, and Aunt Lissy 
weeping like a lost soul. Then I hear Uncle 
Jarrod bellowing like the bull of Bashan, and 
you 

I slammed the door and put a chair against 
it, as if the wheel chair could come upstairs! 
But I was far too excited to think. I dropped 
down beside the bed, and threw the decora 
tions on the counterpane. “There!” I said 
breathlessly. ‘Take them, and for goodness’ 
sake holdon to them. He wanted to get them 
away from me. Whew!” 

Johnny took them up one by one, turned 
each over and lay back on his pillow. His 
face was red. “What a fool I was,” he said. 

“Yes, weren’t you?” I agreed. 

I was still a little bit ruffled. I told him 
everything that had happened, and the con- 
clusions that Miss Bannister had drawn from 
the affair of the jewels. 


E LAY quite still for a time after I had 
finished; then he asked: ‘‘Say, Diana, is 
there really anything the matter with me?”’ 
I sniffed. I’m not ashamed to tell it either; 
for I had been through things, now hadn't I? 
““You’d be as well as I am if you thought 
you were,” said I. 

“Then I’m going to get up to-morrow, 
and I’m going to get the truth out of Uncle 
Jarrod, choke it out if I have to,” said 
Johnny. 

‘All right,” I said, and felt the better for 
it; ““do! It won’t hurt you to. And when 
you’re ready to begin to choke him just 
call me in to help!” 

But neither of us guessed what the mor- 
row would bring, and maybe it was just as 
well we didn’t. For I-was not going to try 
any more Peeping Tom acts that night; and 
Johnny was tired from all the excitement. 
We both slept, though of course I did not ge 
to bed, but sat there beside him, And in the 
morning he was still asleep, so I dressed and 
went down to breakfast as usual. But there 
was no breakfast. 


Windrift Fall 


(Continued from Page 93) 


I opened the dining-room door, to find 
Miss Elysia standing there staring at an 
unset table. The kitchen door was open, but 
there was neither sight nor sound of Stark. 

**Good morning,” I said. It takes more 
than a late breakfast to make a nurse forget 
to be cheerful in the morning. ‘‘What a 
beautiful morning this is, Miss Elysia!”’ 

It was too. But she looked at me, her 
little face rosy as usual, but with a bewil 
dered look in her eyes. ‘‘There—I’m 
afraid—oh, my dear, there seems to be 
something wrong. I have hunted every- 
where for Stark, and I cannot find him.” 

I went close to Miss Elysia, and shouted: 
‘“‘T’m afraid Mr. Jarrod must be sick again 
You sit right down at your place—yes 
really, you must—please. And I'll go see if 
I can be of any assistance.” 


SAT her down and tucked her little 

shoulder shawl closer about her, and then 
I went to Mr. Jarrod’s door. I knocked, but 
there was no answer. I knocked again; then 
I opened the door, The wheel chair was 
there, empty; and the bed in the corner had 
not been slept in. 

I went running upstairs to my patient. I 
found him awake and cheerful, and I struck 
an absurd attitude in the middle of the floor 
and cried aloud: “ All hail, victorious soldier ! 
Your enemies are vanquished. The grand 
retreat is begun. In other words, they have 
‘flew de coop.’ And a good riddance too.” 

Johnny grinned and said: ‘ What’s the 
matter with you anyway, Diana? What’s 
hit you?” 

“‘Nothing’s hit me. It’s them. They’re 
gone, I tell you; skipped, vamoosed.” 

Johnny raised himself to his elbow. 
“What! D’you mean to say ——” 

“Tsure do. And then say it all over again. 
Your precious uncle and his henchman have 
gone, heaven knows where, but as far as the 
old horse can carry them, I'll wager.” 

“Gone!” said Johnny. ‘Gone! Then 
they’ve taken the jewels with them.” 

*“My goodness!” I said, and sat down on 
the nearest chair. “I suppose they have. 
I was so glad to have them out of the house 
that I never thought of that.” 


“Unset stones too. How much start do 
you suppose they have? Find me my 
clothes, will you?” 

** Now look here, young man, not so fast,” 
I warned him. “ You will get up when I say 
so and not before.” 

“But ——” 

“No buts about it. Besides, we'll have 
the police of the whole country on the look- 
out for them before night. There isn’t a 
chance of evep a policeman’s missing them 
Stark with his humpback and your uncle 
easy to identify in a hundred ways. They 
have shown their hand by running away, and 


that’s just the best thing they could have 
done. Miss Bannister will be up this after- 
noon, and she and I will see to sending the 
telegrams.” 

His face lighted so at that! ‘Wanda 
this afternoon. And I can see her be 

“Of course you can. And if you’re good 
I'll try to have you all dressed and sitting 
up by the time she comes.” 

I went out to meet Wanda, but she was 
late. I walked through the woods along the 
way she always came, but she did not come 
I waited and waited until it began to grow 
dusk; and at last I had to go back alone 

Mr. Johnny had managed to come to the 
head of the stairs to meet me. When I told 
him that his girl had not come, thinking to 
myself that it was the first time she had 
failed to do so, he went back to his chair and 
sat there, looking as limp as a piece of string. 

“There’s something wrong,” he said. 
“Those two ——” 

Of course I had been thinking that myself; 
my nerves were jumping. But I laughed at 
him. 

I cried. ‘What on earth 
could those two have to do with it? A thou- 
sand and one things could have kept her. 
Don’t get old-womanish.” 

Yet I knew that I was not succeeding in 
hiding my anxiety from him. He let me tuck 
him up in bed again; and then, as I was 
going down to get supper, thinking that 
I really could not stand very much more, 
something happened. There was a tre- 
mendous pounding on the front door. 

My knees were shaking, but I got down 
some way and to the door. ‘“ Hello, hello!” 
a cheerful voice cried. ‘How are we all? 
Been thinking I’d deserted you? What?” 


\ ELL, I’m not ashamed to confess it 

If he had been the Angel Gabriel | 
couldn’t have been gladder to see him. I sat 
right down on the floor and began to bellow 
I'd much rather say I burst into tears, but 
it would be a good deal less than the truth 

Somehow he helped me get up; and as 
soon as I had mopped away some of my 
tears with the nice big handkerchief he 
handed me that smelt like dear old friendly 
ether, I realized that another man was stand 
ing in the hall with us, a tall old man with 
white hair and beard. 

It’s surprising what clever questions a 
man can ask, especially a diagnostician. If 
I had told it in my own way I’d have been 
hours about it; but in five minutes Doctor 
Moulton had got at something of the truth 
of the whole affair, enough at any rate to 
make him understand what a frightful stat« 
we were in. 

But I was not prepared for his last ques 
tion. ‘‘And where is Miss Bannister?” he 
asked. 

As if that wasn’t what was just worrying 
me almost to death! As if I ought to know 
where she was! 


HE old gentleman had listened to us all 
along; now he came up close to me. ‘‘Is 
not my granddaughter here?”’ he cried. 

Then I knew who he was; and, my good 
ness, I was sorry for him! 

It wasn’t until later that I found out how 
he had happened to come with the doctor 
Remembering who it was that had sent for 
him in the first place, and thinking he’d stop 
at her house and pay his respects, as he 
called it, to Johnny’s girl, the doctor had 
found the old gentleman ‘n a great state of 
distress. Wanda had s!" out of the house 
during the night, a: without any- 
one’s knowing it 1 not been 
slept in. Her waited a 
while for her 
everywher 
for her 
road st 
turned fr 
doctor drov 

Later the 1 
Johnny’s room. 
there were just 
must get out a 
wot rds; and wen 
as quickly as we 
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“EVERY COLOR THE 


AUTUMN SWEATER 
that 1s Easy to Kut 


fr FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE DIRECTIONS: 


\| \TERIALS—1o balls Fleisher’s Knitting Worsted, Mohawk 
A No. g. Needles—1 pair each No. 4, No. 5. Hook No. 4. 
ttons, 
PATTERN—Plain knitting, 5 stitches equal 1 inch; 10 rows 
jual 1 inch, 
With No. § needles cast on 96 stitches, knit 14 rows (7 ribs). 
Knit 12, purl 12, for 18 rows. Knit even for 2 inches. Decrease 
stitch each side every 20th row 7 times. Knit even until garment 
asures 20 inches from bottom. Cast on 6s stitches on each side 
for sleeves. Knit 48 rows (24 ribs). Knit 96 stitches. Bind off 20. 
Knit 96. On last 96 stitches knit 10 rows (¢§ ribs). Cast on 24 
hes at neck for lapel. 
BORDER—*Knit 6, purl 12, knit to end of row. 2nd row— 
Repeat these 2 rows 8 times. 19th row—knit. 20th row— 
it to within 18 stitches of end of row, purl 12, knit 6. Repeat 
igth and 20th rows 8 times*. Repeat between *’s until 11 
ks have been made. When 106 rows (53 ribs) have been made 
nd, bind off 65 stitches for sleeves. Finish same as back. 
CUFFS—With No. 4 needles pick up 48 stitches at end of sleeve. 
ven 3 inches. Knit 12, purl 12, for 18 rows. Knit 1 inch 


Bind off. 


COLLAR—Pick up 72 stitches around neck. Knit 2% inches 
n. Ist row—knit 6 *, knit 12, purl 12 *, repeat between *’s once, 
18. 2nd row—knit 6 *, purl 12, knit 12 *, repeat between 
e, purl 12, knit 6. Repeat these 2 rows 7 times. Knit 1 inch 
Bind off. Make 12 loops, starting the first loop 13 inches 
bottom. Sew on buttons. 


* * 


ractical sweater—easy to slip on—comfortable to wear—and 


ily good looking—the sort of sweater that grows into a 
Made of Fleisher’s Knitting Worsted, it is warm enough 
crispest morning and is particularly charming in the rich 

mn colors which you will find in The Fleisher Yarns. 
The Book for Every Home Knitter 
—The Fleisher Nanual 


the book that women look forward to each season—the book 


ys brings the smartest sweater collection of the year. Full of new 
t wear of all kinds, with easy directions and lots of pictures. Price 
where you buy The Fleisher Yarns. Or sent direct by us for 15¢ anc 

k tickets from balls of The Fleisher Yarns. S. B. @ B. W. Fleisher, 


241, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Dedham Sweater 


De Signed exclusively fo 
securing The kleisher Yarns 
Fleisher colorings 
nerous amount of yarn 
sccept none that has 


white Fleisher trade 
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. 
indrifi Hall 
(Continued. from Page 94) 
The car that Mr. Bannister and the doc- break down that strongly hinged piec« 
tor had come in had gone back to Greenfield; sheet iron; the space to work in was vi 
Doctor Moulton was obviously the one narrow. But at last they did it, and she 
who could best walk the four miles to the there, bound and gagged; she had had 
village, and although I wanted him to have enough, for far above her the rocks did 1 
some supper first the most he would do was quite come together. But she had bi 
to tuck some of my chocolate in his pocket there nearly thirty hours. 
{| and start off. He was smiling during all that When she was strong enough to talk 
night when the tent hospital burned; but told us the wild thing she had done. 
he was not smiling when he bade me good- Johnny had guessed, she had made up 
by at the front door. mind to find out where those two wretc! 
Bends edgewise It was after eight when the doctor got hid their treasure. She had come throu 
as freely as flatwise back. There were a number of men with the woods as soon as she knew her gra 
him, and they had lanterns. father was asleep, watched the house 
“T want my clothes, Miss Watson,” said waited until Stark and Mr. Jarrod came 
my patient when they came in. She watched Stark go into the barn 
bring out the horse, all harnessed, and | 
HAD never heard that tone from him be- him into the wagon. She followed the two 
fore; you’d have thought he was giving men when they went to the quarry. Shx 
orders to his company. I looked at the saw them bring out the box, and even 
doctor, thanking my stars I was no longer followed them as they went to the wagon 
in command there. with it. 
“Of course,” said he, nodding at Johnny. It was Stark who saw her, Stark who 
“But he isn’t strong enough to ———’”’ leaped for her, Stark’s horrid arms that 
began, for once putting aside the nurse’s closed about her. Then there was darkness, 
first principle of never questioning the com- and finally the knowledge that she could not 
mands of the physician in charge. move or cry out. Through the little crevice 
OHE OF SE matter,’ the doctor snapped out. overhead she watched the day come and go, 
“Even a sick man has his rights.” and wondered -—— 
I shall never forget how grim they looked, 
\ X ee ‘ li h as they set off. It was after daybreak when TWAS the afternoon of the next day when 
ill Make Your Figure Sty 1S they came in. the telegram came. Jarrod Wyndham was 
‘“We’ve found her, nurse,” somebody said. in the psychopathic ward of Bellevue Hos 
No M atter W hat Your Type And then the doctor stood in the kitchen pital. He had been taken on.the streets o/ 
; door, holding her in his arms; and Mr. New York, and all the way to the hospita! 
Johnny was right beside him. he had fought the men in the ambulancx 
OUR fi » whether slend di full. c: “A bed!”’ said the doctor. ““Which way?” crying out that he had been robbed, that hi 
RK figure, whether slender, medium or full, can I took an armful of blankets and ran _ would kill Stark for it, that he’d choke hir 
be molded to the modish lines that give style— ahead of them up to my room. My good- to death when he got his handson him. And 
and your comfort need not be the price you pay. ness, but 1 was glad of that tiny bottle from _as for Stark himself, they got him as he wa 
, . which I had dosed Johnny. Doctor Moul- embarking on a ship for the Argentine, and 
The Patented NuBone Stay ton poured a teaspoonful into the girl’s he had the strong box with him. 
The NuBone Stay is the on/y woven wire stay in existence. mouth; she was barely conscious; and I The following morning we carried Wanda 
The machines that weave the three or five strands of finest divided the rest between him and Johnny down to Miss Elysia’s sitting root 
piano wire into the NuBone Stay are patented, owned, and and Mr. Bannister. They needed it. ‘Johnny’s bride! My Johnny's bride!” t! 
Pa . mn a. It was her Johnny who had found her. _ little lady kept saying; and she held Wanda’s 
operated by the NuBone Corset Company only. The stays are I know they have always been glad of that. hand and laughed and cried. 
used only in NuBone Corsets. For in spite of his pluck in going out with the So it was Wanda who told her about M: 
The woven construction produces a flat, thin, smooth, and men, he hadn’t been able to keep up with Jarrod; though I must say that Miss 
light stay, having extreme flexibility combined with great them. He had got as far as the quarry, Elysia had not 
strength. It permits of the utmost freedom of motion and is and the others went ahead into the seemed very an 
, guaranteed to fully support any type of figure. woods and around, while he sat down ious about hi 
=< The NuBone Stay will not rust or break. It bends edgewise on a block of granite to rest. But she sho 
: as easily as flatwise, without twisting or turning. It will After a while her head wh 
# he thought of Wanda made her 
——! lengthen or shorten, give and take, to meet any strain. This what I had seid understand. “O 
——. prevents the “end thrust” which is so uncomfortable and so about Mr. Jarrod dear, oh dear 
: destructive to corsets and gowns. and Stark going she said. “But | 
rf) owar¢ ot rez su! 
Sold Only Through Trained Corsetieres pe 
‘ Your NuBone Corsets are individually yours. An experienced strong box; and He has be 
‘ NuBone Corsetiere comes to you in your own home, studies then he had an queer for a k 
your requirements, takes your: measure, and so is enabled to inspiration that Ww hile. Poor J 
supply a corset that perfectly meets your individual needs, might have been rod smother d 
| one of Wanda’s insane, you kno 
NuBone Surgical Corsets own. What, he there was insa 
Five strands of We spe cialize on corsets for use following operations. Our ep at i — . aty = her — 
sire 1ad made up her His mother was my d 
experienced Corsetieres codperate with phy sicians in surgical mind te come feat wi 
NuBone Stay cases where external support must be provided. For these there at night, Johnny’s dear father wa 
cases we have a special rush service for quick delivery. and watch where child of the second m 
they put the jew- riage.” 
Our Guarantee els; ad ou if Taik about bombshe! 
A written guarantee accompanies every NuBone Corset. they had discov- For a moment we all : 
If a NuBone Stay rusts or breaks within one year, the old ered her,and—— there as if one had explod 
corsets are replaced by new ones, free of charge. He stood up, and then he began to goover in that room. Then—I don’t remember ji 
’Phone our “NuBone Corsetiere.” She will call at your the quarry. As I have said, it was a huge _ how it happened Johnny and Wanda w 
convenience; she is trained in the art of corsetry and will mass of tumbled slabs, some of them weigh-in each other’s arms. I went out to get t 
demonstrate the wonderful advantages of the NuBone Stay. ing many tons; but he-made his way as well supper. 
: S . as he could in and out, around and over 
Y ou are not at all obligated to order. ; ; them. He was three or four hours doing it. F TER the wedding the doctor and I w: 
If you prefer, send sor your copy Of our Style Book in which I wondered when I heard of it that his back to New York. 
you will see the proof of our claim that when you wear strength had held out, but of course some On the train after we had left Greenfi 
NuBone Corsets you know true corset style and comfort. thing more than strength was urging himon. he looked at me and chuckled. “W 
j It was just when it had become light enough Diana of the Bombshells?”’ said he. 
for him to see that he squeezed his way be- Maybe it was because that sounded 
"7 tween two huge blocks of stone and came muchas if he were saying my real name t! 
I he NuBone Corset Company upon the phot I got so red. “My ne. happens to 
25th and Ash Streets, Erie, Pa. e Diantha,” I said, and tried to look dignifi 
OR those two had, somehow, contrived He laughed, and leaned a little more 
Main Office, Erie, Pa. Branch Office, Los Angeles, Cal. such a place, a regular safe deposit of a ward me. “All right, then Diantha!” s: 
' ’ , place, as safe from the casual marauder or he. “Are you still looking for trouble?’ 
Factories: Corry, Pa Erie, Pa. Los Angeles, Cal 
from the determined burglar as though it No! Lam nol!” [ cried and 
SOUTH AFRICA AUSTRALIA CUBA and PORTO RICO were in the Rocky Mountains. Johnny I’m not going to tell the rest of it. B 
E. S. Howard L. L. Lucas & Co. O. C. afm od hammered on the door, and he was sure that my wedding present from Wanda and John 
Box 1562 “The Block” ” Es, a he heard a faint sound behind it. Then, was a magnificent cat’s-eye set as a penda 
Johannesbur Elizabeth Street, Melbourne Habana, Cuba somehow, he got hold of some of the other and Miss Elysia knitted me a shawl. 
men; they were returning from their search, 
discouraged and tired. It was not easy to THE END 
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BUY SIX— 
OR TWELVE 


This rs the time to 
renew your stockof 
sheets& pillow cases 


During the past two years many house- 
holds felt obliged to suspend their time- 
honored custom of keeping the closets 
amply stocked with sheets and pillow 
‘ases, using them in rotation. 


The time has come to return to this 
thrifty and satisfactory custom. 


You can now buy at reasonable prices 
any quantity of the famous Wamsutta 
sheets and pillow cases. They are packed 
for your convenience in bundles of six or 
twelve respectively. 


To three generations ‘‘Wamsutta”’ has 
stood for the highest quality in sheets and 
pillow cases. 


Every step in making Wamsutta sheets 
and pillow cases is done by skilled workers 
with the most modern machinery and 
methods—the selection of the best Amer- 
ican cotton, the spinning of the fine yarn, 
the skilful weaving, the sewing and hem- 
ming by expert needleworkers. 


Snowy-white, crisp yet soft, they lend 
distinction to the bed by day and make it 
doubly inviting by night. And their sturdy 
weave makes them last for years. 

Look for the green-and-gold Wamsutta 
Percale label at the best stores. 

Wamsutta Mills make two other brands of 
sheets and pillow cases: 8.T.— Strong Thread 

and New Bedford, costing less than the 
Percale, but each standard in its grade. 


WamsvutTta Mitus, New Bedford, Mass. 
Founded 1846 


Riptey Warts & Co., Selling Agents, 
44 Leonard St., New York 


The thrifty housewife keeps her shelves always well stocked by 
buying sheets and pillow cases half a dozen, or a dozen, at a 
time, and uses them in rotation 


WAMSUTTA 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 


to have ap- 

ihe impossibility 
inting in this issue 
tion in black only. 


The finest of cottons 
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Perfumed with the 
Wonderful New Odor 
of 26 Flowers 


‘Rouge and Powder Combination in 
‘Double Uanity Case $1, or Single 
Compact in beautiful Siver-plated 
Vanity Case $1. 
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AS BAGS ASKS BROAC GACAGACAGAS 


onteel ‘Beauty Compacts 


ust the most tidy, convenient form of beauty powder the most fastidious 
woman ever used 


Other Products are: an exquisite cake of Face Powber JonTEEL, enclosed 


with dainty puff in a neat box adorned with the brilliant Jonteel bird. Four 
lovely lifelike tints—one of them exactly right to make your complexion 
smooth-colored as a flower petal. 


TALC, FACE POWDER, 


COMBINATION CREAM 


For a touch of added brilliance? Glowing Rouce Jonreet 
ODOR JONTEEL 


so natural that 
fit seems your very own flush. 


CONCENTRATE 


Face Powder Jonteel Compacts come in two sizes—an unusually generous 


sized soc one, for bag or vanity case; and a big one for your dressing table at 

$1. Rouge Jonteel, soc. Ask for Jonteel on/y at a Rexall Store—obtainable 
nowhere else. In Canada, Jonteel prices are slightly higher. 

are an organization of 10,000 progressive retail drug stores, throughout the 

Rexakd Stores United States, Canada, and Great Britain, united for a world-wide service. 
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Blue -Morning-Glories 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Under here is the road,” said Daniel, 
stooping, “though you’d never expect it. 
The branches hide it. Can you come under?” 

“How perfectly delightful!” said Marian, 
stooping with no more trouble than his own. 
‘*What made the tree grow like that?” 

“The wind—the Big Wind, they call it 
hereabouts. The tree marks the end of the 
Breen land and, some say, the end of the 
Breen curse. For when the Big Wind came 
that time it touched never a stick or a stone 
for miles around, only this place. It blew off 
the chinneys and part of the roof to the man- 
sion, broke the back of every tree on the 
grounds and laid over the sycamore—a young 
sapling then—as a sign that the place was 
barred and blighted and shut off from human 
kind.” 

“‘Oh-h-h-h-h!”’ Marian’s blue eyes began 
to shine. ‘‘Oh, this isan adventure. I knew 
it would be. I knew Tell me, why was 
the place cursed?”’ 


ANIEL frowned. Have you ever seen the 

frown of a black-browed Irishman? It’s 
terrible. ‘“‘The last Breen,” said he, “‘ was a 
dirty blackguard. If he did not poison his 
father for the lands and the money, then he 
grieved him to death with his wild actions. 
He tormented his orphaned cousin so that 
she ran off and married the first likely man 
who asked her, and so was done out of her 
share in her uncle’s fortune. And one thing 
and another. At any rate, on the day the 
old father was buried came the Big Wind and 
wrecked things so. And that night David 
Breen, the blackguard I mentioned, packed 
up his belongings and went off to stay. He’s 
never been back since, though according to 
the will he cannot sell the estate or let it for 
use outside the family. A dirty shame, I call 
it, that such a beauty spot should waste itself 
so. 

“Is that what makes you scowl? I won- 
dered. It is a beauty spot, as you call it. I 
never saw anything like this old road, with 
the deep ruts all grass-grown. Is that the 
broken orchard up the hill where I see the 
pink blossoms?” 

“Yes. Those are seedlings mostly and a 
few of the old apple trees. Shall we go up 
there? It’s twice as beautiful as down here.”’ 

“Let's.” 

“What is your work?”’ 
by and by. 

**My work?” said Daniel, whose mind had 
wandered far from such thoughts. 

“Yes. You said the other day, you know, 
that there was always work for you.” 


she asked Daniel 


HE remembered his words then. 

second-rate electrician,’ said he. 

hat do you mean?” 

“What I say, no more and no less. I’m an 
electrician by trade, and I work second to a 
hustling, over-bright Dutchman in the em 
ploy of the Polar Wave Ice and Fuel Com 
pany.” 


“ma 


“Ts the pay very good?”’ 

Now Daniel’s black humor was never so 
deep or so thick that his fun could not make 
its way through to the top. At the question 
he took out his pipe from his mouth and 
laughed. ‘“‘What do you think?”’ said he. 

“T—my father could find you a better 
opening.” 

“T will thank you not to ask him,” said 
Daniel, whose pride was like a volcano, al- 
ways seething underneath and 
ready at any jar to blow up 
with great fireworks and spread 
elaborate ruin over his pros 
pects. “What a man 
gets for himself he 
holds; what somebody ths 
gets for him he can _ 
never be sure of.” 

“Oh! Oh-h-h-h!” 


“But that is not the whole of it,’ said 
Daniel, after a few soothing puffs. ‘The 
whole of it is that all the power made at the 
Keokuk dam cannot rouse-ap any ambition 
in me. To my boss electricity is all science 
and sport and art and entertainment and 
romance and what not; to me it is only a 
job 

‘“‘Why did you learn that trade?” 

“‘T hada chance to go to the Rankin School 
of Trades. Kidlike, I had no notion of a 
man’s work. I had to learn some trade. So 
I picked on the one which they said would 
come to pay the best. And maybe it would 
have turned out all right, had I not happened 
to discover there a thing I really wanted 
to do.” 

“What was that? 

“Tt is no matter. I spoke of it once to my 
teacher, the only teacher I ever had in that 
thing I wanted to do; but he hooted me out 
of the notion. He said it would lead only 
to poverty and blindness and disillusionment 
and what not. He knew, for he had tried it 
himself once. I had better stick to the good 
mechanical trade. So I did. There was my 
mother, you must know. But the whole of it 
is just that. My heart would be doing one 
thing while my hands must do the other.”’ 

‘“*Won’t you tell me what your—your wish 
is. Maybe 


” 


““T NEVER tell of it,” said Daniel. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t believe it of me, and why 
should you?” 

“T am so sorry, Mr.— Mr. 
your name.” 

“Fitzpatrick. Daniel Fitzpatrick.” 

“What a fine-sounding name! Fitzpat- 
rick.” 

“It is a fine name. -It is of the nobility. 
It is as noble, though not so golden as 
as”’—he waved his pipe at the blighted 
orchard and the broken top of a stone house 
beyond the hill—‘“‘ Breen.”’ 

“Or Sutherland,” said Marian thought 
fully. “Shall we go now? It is very beauti- 
ful here, though a trifle sad. Still I must go.” 

All the way down the hill she kept the 
apple blossoms to her face, and anybody 
could see that she was busy thinking. This 
time Daniel did not set the pace, but kept 
behind where he could watch the beauty of 
her. Never, never had he seen the like of her, 
so fine, so proud, so independent, yet so 
sweet and so dainty and so—so—oh, bother! 
She could without meaning todo so melt a 
strong man into mush, and he would be 
proud of his pulpy condition. 

At the gate of his house she stopped. “You 
needn’t come through the woods this morn- 
ing. I think I can find the way now,” said 
she with a shy bashfulness which Daniel 
knew to be strange and uncomfortable to 
her. 


I don’t know 


‘**T know now what it will be,” 
suddenly. 


MET raised her eyes in swift question. 
“* Morning-glories,”’ said Daniel, looking 
boldly into her eyes. ‘‘ Blue morning-glories 
I have been wondering what I could plant 
to hide the sagging porch. It will be blue 
morning-glories.”’ 
“T—oh—thank you. Thank you, that is, 
for taking me to that beautiful place.” 
“You are welcome,” said Daniel, very 
sober except for his shining eyes, “ provided 
you 
\ again.” 
She hesitated. 
“You will be 
walking this 
way again,”’ 
he insisted. 


said Daniel 


come 


(Continued on 
Page 700) 


UYLER’S children’s sticks —clear 
sugar without color or flavor. 


A healthful addition to the child’s 


daily diet. 


NEW YORK 
Bonbons Chocolates 


Keep an extra 
pair of laces 
handy. You 
are sure to 
need them 


PROTECTION— 


lip. Be sure thel uls 
BEADED TIP before 
“The Tip That 
Won't Come Of 


Shoe Laces 


—wear longer and look better than laces of ordinary quality. It means com- 
fort and economy to be sure you get Beaded Tip laces. Sold everywhere. 


Wade Or : 
UNITED LACE & BRAID MPG. CO.+ PROVIDENCE, R. I Pal 
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BEADED, 


Large Jar for 


all packing — 
Sizes, 5 to 30 a 
gals. 


Smaller Jar 
forkeeping | 
Bread, Vege- | 
tables, Cereals, 
Etc.—Sizes, | 
1 to 4 gals. 


Coupon 


will bring you expert 


help 


because it will bring you a book 
by noted authorities telling 
you of economies you can effect 
by keeping foodstuffs longer 
and better. It explains the 
economy value of stoneware 
jars and jugs for keeping all 
your foodstuffs and contains 
recipes for all packing and preserv- 
ing, selected for their excellence by 
U. S. Government officials. It has 
an instructive introduction by C. 
Houston Goudiss, editor of the Fore- 
cast, America’s leading food maga- 
zine, and additional valuable recipes 
by Miss Knox, Instructor, Forecast 


School of Cookery, New York. 


Every house manager should have 
this book. Although valuable, the 
coupon will bring it to you without 
charge. 


The book explains the time and 
expense you save by less frequent 
baking if your bread, cakes and 
pastries are kept in covered stone- 
ware jars so that they keep fresh for 
days longer. 


It explains why all preserves and jams are 
so much finer if protected from light spoilage 
and fermentation by the special wax seal or 
self-sealing stoneware jars made for the pur- 
pose. All preserves should be put up in 
stoneware jars just as tea and coffee, salt 
and spices, flour, cereals and vegetables 
should be kept in stoneware for the preserva- 
tion of their flavor and freshness 


Send the coupon 


to the company listed below which is nearest 
to you. It will bring you the counsel and 
help of able domestic scientists. 


White Hall Sewer Pipe & Stoneware Co. 
White Hall, lil. 
White Hall, Ili. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
. Zanesville, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
. York, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 


White Hall Pottery Works 
American Clay Products Co. 
Zanesville Stoneware Co. 

U. S. Stoneware Co. . 
Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. . 
Uhl Pottery Co. . 

Louisville Pottery Co. Louisville, Ky. 
Paducah Pottery Co. Paducah, Ky. 
Red Wing Union Stoneware Co. Red Wing, Minn. 
Western Stoneware Co. Monmouth, il. 
Buckeye Pottery Co. Macomb, lil. 


Hardware and 
General Stores have all vies and sises of 


Grocery, Departmen 


Stoneware jars and jugs for every purpose. 


Mail Coupon to Nearest : 
Company 


Gentlemen: Please send me your book of 
economy suggestions, with the Forecast School 
of Cookery Recipes and those compiled by 
U. S. Government officials. 


Name 
Address 
.. 
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Blue Norning-G lories 


(Continued from Page 99) 


““I—don’t know.” 

yes.” 

(nd at the last she said “‘yes”’ with her 
face pinker than all the blossoms boiled into 
one. Then she hurried off. 

whooped Daniel, till his 
mother came running to the door to see what- 
ever was going on. I 

HE very next day he went to buy 

morning-glory seeds. Great indeed was 
his consternation on discovering that they 
came only in packages of assorted colors, 
with no way of telling one black hard possi 
bility from the other. He came near to 
murdering three different 
young upstart clerks for 
smiling at him. But that 
would have brought him no 
nearer to his blue morning- 
glories; so instead, he read 
the name of the seed com- 
pany on one of the offered 
packages. 

That evening he wrote to 
the seed company. You 
would have laughed over his 
efforts to name the shade 
of blue he must have in 
morning-glories. All the 
words in the dictionary 
could not supply him the 
one he wanted. He asked 
his mother what he thought 
at the time were discreet, 
skillful questions. She could 
not help him. He even took | 
out his old school water- 
color box and tried to mix 
the right shade to daub on a bit of paper. 
He had to admit that he was no painter. 
Finally he gave up and wrote his letter 
ordering blue morning-glories, not dark blue, 
but blue like the sky, only more so, blue like 
a girl’s eyes, provided the girl’s eyes were 
decidedly blue and not just light-colored. 
He would pay what the company asked for 
its trouble. 

On Saturday came the answer from the 
seed company. A young woman in the office 
had gone to amazing pains to get him just 
the right selection of seeds. Her eyes were 
blue themselves, if you please. Also she sent 
him careful directions and her best wishes. 
Also her name was Sadie Burns, and she had 
rescued his letter from the superintendent’s 
wastebasket. 

Daniel thought she must be a very sweet 
girl, indeed, though he had forgotten her poor 
name by Sunday morning when he planted 
the seeds. He doubted her eyes being the 
right shade of blue, but he hoped they would 
be near enough to make the morning-glories 
come out all right. 

That morning Marian Sutherland did not 
stroll past the house. Nor did she for weeks 
and weeks after that, though every fine Sun 
day Daniel found a reason for being outside 
in a fresh white shirt, with his cap and coat 
handy. 


> ANNY,” said his mother one such 

morning, ‘“‘you have not worked at 
your desk in a month. Will you not finish 
that 

“Maybe,” interrupted Daniel. ‘“‘Some- 
time.” 

“But,” said his mother, “you promised 
me, Danny. You said that when you had 
that one finished you would show them all 
to Mr. ——” 

“Sh!” said Daniel, laying down a bundle 
of sharp-pointed sticks. “Can you not see 
how busy Iam? The vines are beginning to 
grow and I must put up the strings.”’ 

His mother stood watching him build his 
flimsy trellis. ‘‘Danny,” she said at last, 
‘“what do you know about her, anyhow?” 

“Who?” said Daniel, pretending his inno- 
cent ignorance. 

““Who but the young lady you have twice 
gone walking with?” said his mother. 

“Oh,” carelesslike now, squinting at a taut 
string, “‘that is Miss Marian Sutherland.” 

“I know her name, of course.” 

The ‘“‘of course” of it Daniel could not for 
the life of him see. He stared at his plain 
little mother, who shook her head at him. 

‘How should you know that?” said he 


“With her picture in the paper every week 
or so and me with my two eyes fitted with 
near and far lenses in one?” said his mother. 

“*T didn’t see any picture.”’ 

“How would you, being a man and supe- 
rior to the society columns?” 

‘Ts there a picture to-day?” asked Danny, 
ready to fly for the paper. 

“Not to-day. I saw one a couple of weeks 
ago, and underneath it said she would be 
traveling in California for a spell.” 

“Oh-ho!”’ said Daniel. “That is why she 
has not been by.” 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick turned and marched into 
the house, leaving Daniel with his bits of 
stick and string, and un 
easiness rattling around in 
his swelling heart. 

But nothing could stop 
the morning-glories once 
they had started. They grew 
and they grew and they 
grew. Then one evening 
Daniel, coming home with 
the idea that he would meas- 
ure them, found every string 
but one broken and the 
tender vines sprawling on 
the ground. For a while 
he stood and stared at the 
wreck and wondered. 

Then on his first bitter 
impulse he ran into the house 

and ran back, pulling his mother by the 
hand. ‘ Mother,” said he, pointing to 
the terrible mess, “‘ you wouldn’t do me 
a trick like that, would you?” 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick pulled her hand 
away from his and hit him a sound 
slap, grown man that he was. Her eyes were 
snapping with his own kind of pride. “ Right 
well you know I would not touch the silly 
things,” said she. “Is this my thank-you for 
spending the day in the kitchen making 
strawberry preserves for you?” 

‘But who?” asked Daniel in great trouble. 

“The wind maybe.” 

“There was no wind to speak of to-day.”’ 

‘Then it must have been some mean kids.”’ 


2s HE gang from the No. Two School, 
maybe. I caught them shooting birds 

in the woods last summer and ran them off. 

You should have heard them, mother.”’ 

‘“*T was in the kitchen, I tell you. There, 
Danny! I’m sorry; you tie up the strings 
to-night again, and I’ll spend to-morrow 
watching while I do my week’s mending. 
Come in to your supper now.” 

The next evening—a Saturday —she waited 
on the sagging porch for Danny’s home com 
ing. ‘‘I caught ’em,” she cried at him before 
he even reached the gate. “I caught the 
robbers, Danny, right in the act. Only two 
strings they broke and then I chased them 
away bsg Herey es shone behind her spectac les. 

“Who were they?” asked Daniel, as was 
natural. 

“That I'll not say, for you’d never believe 
it without your own eyes seeing it happen. 
To-morrow morning, if it’s bright, they'll be 
back.”” More than that she would not tell 
him then. 

But on Sunday morning as he was giving 
his tie a last pull, Dahiel heard her calling. 
“Come quick, Danny—quick!”’ 


— a front window he saw the robbers 
advance. And would you believe it? They 
were nothing more or less than several full- 
chested, long-tailed, evil-mouthed blue jays. 
Even Daniel, provoked as he was, for a while 
could do nothing but stare at their bold an- 
tics. They would dart by and on the wing 
make a snatch at the strings. Sometimes a 
string would break at the first attack. Some 
times it would stand several pulls, but finally 
it would snap and the successful jay would 
fly on with his bit of ill-gotten plunder, to 
drop it somewhere and return to the fray. 

**See!” said Mrs. Fitzpatrick. ‘Even the 
birds of heaven are sent to warn you!” 

“Birds of heaven, nothing!” roared Dan- 
iel, diving forthe door. “I'll teach them!”’ 

He hurled at them every bit of stick or 
stone he could lay hands to and all but one 
flew screaming away. That one perched him- 
self high in the cherry tree and saw fit to 
argue the case. 
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How can 
Underwear Stand It? 


Many a mother, sighing wearily-ever ripped 
and torn little garments, will answer “It 
doesn’t stand it.” 


That is because she hasn’t put her kiddies 
into Sexton Unionsuits. 


It isn’t merely that the ae, | | 
are so firmly and honestly 
sewed or that the fine nain 7 ¢ | 
sook material is so strong; WY 
Sexton Unionsuits for boys |& ] 
and girls come safely through . | 
the most violent play because 
they are so full hate so scien- Adjustable 


tifically designed that ShoulderStrap 
literally no strain 1s put upon 

seams or fabric. The elastic web seam in the 
back has a lot to do with this body-yielding 


quality. 


And how the boys and girls do love this 
garment! It slips on and off 


‘ » quickly and 1s so cool and —— 


comfortable. | j 

The girls’ style has bloomer e @ 
legs with elastic and comes 

in all white, white waist with | t | 


blacl bloot nd = 
Diack sateen ioomers and 7 


white waist with pink or blu +——- --—— 
Garter Tab 


bloomers. 
The boy ;" stvle is | ke Da 1’ 4 
Both have buttons for out 


garments and garter tabs 


arranged that gart 
inside or out. 
Sizes 2 to 12 years. 


If 


your favorite stor 
doesn’t carry Sexton Under 


wear, which it probably does, 
“ we will direct you to a store 


that does carry them. 
SEXTON MFG. CO. 
480 Main Street 
Fairfield, Illinois 
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Sanitary 
as Porcelain! 


F course there’s nothing like 
gleaming porcelain for sanitation 

inthe bathroom. But if you don’t own 
the house, or if you cannot afford por- 
celain, do what thousands of other 
women have done —use Murphy 
Univernish on all woodwork. 

Univernish might be called “liquid 
glass” because that is exactly the kind 
ofa finish it leaves. It fills small cracks 
and uneven surfaces and makesa glass 
hard surface that wears and wears 
and wears. Even boiling water has no 
Hect on it, and it resists cleaning 
Huids and powders wonde rfully. 

No matter how your bathroom 
nished there’s a to match in 
\nivernish. And for the floor 

wood or linoleum—clear Univernish 

ideal. It snaps out the color and 

akes washing easy forever after. 


color 


wheth 


Decide to Univernish your bath 
om today. It only takes an hour or 
. When you see the results, you'll 
ant to start right in on the kitchen 
nd butler’s pantry and the other 
places that need brightening up. 
Univernish comes as a clear varnish and in 
< transparent wood colors — Mahogany, 


irk Oak, Light Oak, Bog Oak, Green and 


ilnut. Write us for color card and arest 


iler’s name. 


NEWARK Cuicaco 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 


Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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A ripple of laughter lilted through the air 
The blue jay flirted his tail and cocked his 
crested head. Daniel dropped his pebble. 
He batted his eyes once, then turned in a 
flash and ran, leaping over the small matter 
of a fence that stood between him and 
Marian Sutherland. 

“You are back!” he cried, forgetting his 
manners entirely and snatching up both her 
hands in his. wee 

“Why, yes,” 


she said, going all rosy pink 
under his bold, adoring gaze 


“Ves. I came 
to ask about the morning-glories.”’ 

“They will be blooming in a few more 
said Daniel, sull holding her hands, 
“if I can sign an armistice with the thieving 
birds. But no; I'll put up wire entangle 
ments to-morrow. Shall we walk to-day?” 

““Why, I don’t know,” she faltered, taking 
back her hands. “I didn’t think 
said Daniel There aré 
violets in the woodsy hollow on the 
Breen place and the sweet Williams are com- 
ing on. I'll get my cap and my pipe.” 

Going down the road, they talked of this 
and of that. 

“Did you have a nice time in California?” 
asked Daniel once. 

“Um, yes,” said she, twisting her mouth. 
I'd been there before.”’ 

flowers and all!” said Daniel. And 
I suppose you had a grand time going to 
balls and parties and what not. You must 
have a whole army of beaus.”’ 

**Beaus?” 

“Ves. Gentleman 
suitors and such.” 

“Oh, those. Yes, I guess so.”’ 


| 
WCCKS, 


‘Please,”’ 


some 


friends admirers, 


HERE was nothing in her tone to cast 

down Daniel’s soaring spirits. Not then 
or afterwards did he wish to trade places with 
any man who could be dismissed in that flat 
way. And he was sure that nothing in all 
California could have made her clasp her 
hands with more genuine admiration than 
the sight of the cool, damp hollow where the 
violets bloomed late, or the sunnier banks 
where the sweet Williams were opening their 
clusters of lavender and rose 

‘Just help yourself,” said he in a rush of 
generosity. 

But she was with the violets as she had 
been with the apple blossoms. ‘‘ They belong 
here,” she said. “If I pick them they will 
wither and die in a few minutes.” 

On impulse Daniel stooped and plucked a 
single flower. 

rhis one says,” said he, ‘that if you will 
wear it only one minute it will be glad to 
die the next.” 

Their fingers met about the stem of the 
flower. 

“You are not like any other man I ever 


saw,” said she 
**No?” said Daniel. ‘“‘How am I differ 
ent?” He did not much care whether sh¢ 


answered him or not, if 
only she would keep on 
looking at him out of 
her big blue eyes half 
glad, half sad with 
thoughts. 


OWEVER, when 

she did speak she 
turned away and 
seemed not to be talk 
ing to him, but to her 
own self and maybe 
the lone violet in her 
fingers. ‘‘You’re fine 
and strong and free,”’ 
she said, picking her 
words as if out of a 
great heap of them. 
**T think it is your free 
dom that makes you 
different. I have known men, fine 
men, but none so free. You don’t seem to 
fret yourself with things that consume other 
men’s days—oh, stock markets, dinners 
You're like a forest tree that has grown up 
fine and straight and beautiful in its own 
wild setting, putting to shame the over 
pruned and pampered trees of a private park. 

“You're part of the wonderfully big out 
doors, as refreshing as a clean, cool wind, as 
natural as the sunshine; and yet—and yet 
still, I think I’m sure that I shall always be 
glad to have known you.”’ 

“*Now, if you’ve finished,” said Daniel, 
flinging back his head and shaking his mop 
of black hair, “I'll be telling you how you 
are different too.” 


strong 


And the rascal was bold enough to wink 
when Marian Sutherland turned around in 
plain alarm at his announcement. 

““Never think,” said he, “that a man 
grows to be thirty without paying attention 
to more than one girl. I eloped with one at 
the age of six. The end of that affair was a 
terrible humiliating lesson. But no matter 
Many girls I have known, and most of them 
have turned out to be fine women: but 
never in my life did I dream that I should 
meet your like. It is not alone that you are 
prettier than any moving-picture actress | 
ever saw, with your hair like shining copper 
and your eyes bluer than the sky itself. It 
isn’t alone that you wear finer clothes than 
Il ever saw. i 


For all your proud, | 
stepping ways, you're sweet and gentle and 
loving and kind a 

“Oh, no! Re ally 
“AND though you’re soft and timid now, 

from being brought up so, you could be 
brave and true and loyal ——’”’ 

‘There isn’t anything brave about me.”’ 

““And the whole thing of it is that for all 
the girls I ever knew before, it seemed no 
hard lot to be poor and laboring to support a 
widowed mother ——” 

“Gracious! Eleven o’clock!” cried Ma- 
rian, glancing at her wrist watch, a tiny plati- 
num bauble gleaming with gems, worth more 
in money than Daniel’s cottage—cherry 
trees, morning-glories and all. They'll be 
looking for me everywhere.” 

\nd with that she ran down the road to 
the misgrown sycamore, Daniel after her, 
not knowing what to make of her sudden 
flight. All the way on the road she kept 
up that hurry, but at Daniel’s gate she 
stopped. 

‘After all,’ she said, as if this had been 
the upshot of some swift thinking, “‘ we don’t 
really know each other, do we? We've just 
been playing, haven’t we? I don’t really 
know you as you are every day in the week, 
nor do you know me. I—won't you come to 
our house for tea this evening?” 

Daniel’s hurt had not been growing less 
“T thank you for asking me,” he said stiffly 
course I won’t come.” 

“Oh!” she said, with a fine flash of anger 
in her blue, blue eyes, ‘‘that is ridiculous of 
you. It was silly enough for you to say that 
you would not accept help from my father, 
but it is absurd to say that you will not com« 
to my house.” 


“TT IS not absurd, and you know it,” said 
Daniel. ‘‘ In one of two ways they would 
treat me there: Either they would freeze me 
into a living lump of ice, or they would | 
me on the head like some Pomeranian spi 
poodle. I can keep your respect better 
staying away 
Marian turned that idea over and over be 
he re plic 1. Then she held out her hand 
‘I’m sorry,” said she 
‘Then it must be good 
by 
“Why that?” said 
Daniel, not missing the 
chance to take her 
hand 
“Why, if you won't 
come to see me, I can’t 


at 
tz- 
by 


) 


ore s 


come to see you any 
more.” 
Daniel held her hand 
tightly, just so that she 
could not get it awa 
but not enough to hurt 
** And now that is ridic 


ulous,” said he, “and 
you know it. You will 
come again.’’ He 


glanced at the baby 

vines beside the por | 
“Just once more,” he said. ** The last Su 
day in May—early, before the sun is hot 
Please. I have a special reason for asking it 

“T don’t know,” she murmured, slipping 
her hand free at last. 

“Ves,” said Daniel; ‘I will be watching 
for you—the last Sunday in May.”’ 

And he set his mind and his heart on that. 
He had the strong man’s idea of meaning to 
have his own way in spite of danger signals, 
yawning chasms and total smash-ups. He 
fairly spent himself with wishing and willing, 
till his very eyes looked hungry and his good 
mother shook her head But on the 
last Sunday in May, Marian 


indeed 


when he saw 


Howto Prepare Ice Cream Withouta Freezer 


Flavoring 
Secrets of 


‘Virginia Dare; 


.\ How to Make an Omelet That Won't Fall A 


How to Prepare a New French Dressing / 


Bh Spice E more discoveries about the 
new Virginia Dar DOUBLE- 
STRENGTH Extracts—which are 
stronger in Flavoring Power than any 
others on the American market—are 
given here. There are 21 of these super 
flavors, all DOUBLE-STRENGTH, and 
a Vanilla which Virginia Dare believes 
to be the most wonderful vanilla you 
have ever tasted! These extracts cost 
no more and in some instances cost less 
than single-strength extracts and go 
twice as far. 


+ 


New and unusual recipes—seventy- 
five in all—are given in Virginia Dare’s 
free book, Flavoring Secrets.” 


OW to Prepare Ice Cream Without a Freezer 
—A plain fruit gelatine dessert—Cherry, 
Strawberry or Peach Jelly—may be made into ice 
4 cream by beating into it, as it stiffens, a cupful of 
Fy stiffly whipped cream, flavored to perfection with § 
Virginia Dare 150°), Streng 
mixture into a wet mold or ¢ 


1 Vanilla. Pour this ! 


*) Pack in crushed ice and salt three hours. The 4 


4 cream is made entirely without an ice cream 
‘gy freezer or churning 


4 


in with a tight cover % 


Expensive hotels serve this 


$ dessert as a ‘‘mousse”’ at forty cents a gi. t 
| {| (For other ice cream recipes, see page 25, Virginia 
‘+ Dare “Flavoring Secrets.’’) 
| i OW to Make an Omelet Thet Won’t Fall— | 
Instead of cooking an omelet on top of the 
| stove, pour it into a buttered baking dish, season- 
| L\ ing it first with Virginia Dare Double-Strength 
| Onion Extract; place in another pan partly filled “* 
| with hot water; and bake slowly in a moderate | 

oven. An omelet so prepare ll not fall, and 
| has besides a most relishing flavor. (See com 
plete directions on pag “Flavoring Secrets.”’) 

| OW to Prepare a New French Dressing — 
Instead of using vinegar in French Dressing 
for Summer salads, a lighter, more delicate, but 
| equally piquant dressing may be made with a 

little Virginia Dare Double-Strengih Lemon. The 
tart fruit flavor in place of the vinegar is a de- 

| lightful change For recipe, see page 36 of 

“Flavoring Secrets.’’) 
| DR. LEWIS B. ALLYN SAYS: 
‘Virginia Dare Double-Strength Ex- 
tracts leave nothing to be desired.’’ 
There are 22 Virginia Dare Flavors—any fruit 
or spice flavor you wish—all sfronger in flavor 
| than single-strength extract 
i get the flavors from your 
"rocer, me ar re and Virginia 
Dare will see that you are 
Virginia Dare Will Send You Other 
Flavoring Secrets 
* Virginia Dare is so anxious to have you try these 
» extracts, which sl 1 i you i Say are the 
.4j]most wonderful flavor 1 have ever tasted 
ke at she making ecial er of a liberal 
“¢\ quantity of Virginia Dare V: 1 or Lemon Ex- ® 
«tract together with her booklet “Flavoring 
“ Secrets,” which contains seventy-five new and 


unusual recipes. 


VIRGINIA DARE 
<=> will prove that Virginia Dare Extracts are stronger 
than single-strength flavors —that they do not lose 
“® their flavor in baking nor “‘freeze out’’ in ice creams. - 


A A Trial Bottle For You * 
* Clip coupon below and mail it today to + 
A Virginia Dare A 
, Garrett & Company, Inc. 


10 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A ~ 


AMARA MAM 


D8 

Enclosed find toc for which please send me a 
trial bottle of your jerful Virginia Dare 
Strength Vanilla or Virg Dare DOUBLI 
STRENGTH Lemon Extract (state which), to- 


gether with yur book “* Flavoring Secrets 
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MIDDY SUITS & BLOUSES 
=G 


This picture isa 
real photograph 
which shows ex- 
actly how “ Miss 
Saratoga’’  gar- 
ments look. See 
how different 
they are! 


TAILORED 


S suitable for mother’s wear around 
the house as for little 
school clothes. See that your 

daughters have a plentiful supply of 
“Miss Saratoga” Middy Suits, Middies 
and Bloomers before they go away to 
school next month. Made with d/ouse 
sleeves like those in the We oe Navy: 
trim fitting hip lines; rolled and sai/lored 
collars; silk emblems; and hand embroid- 
ered silk stars, crowfeet and closings. 
In serge, flannel, beach cloth, poplin, 
jean, real Irish linen and other smart 
fabric 


folks’ 


Ask for them at your favorite 
epartment store or 


(Dept. A. 


write us direct 


for style plate s. 


CRIPPEN & REID, Baltimore, Md. 


New Yor4 Office 
St. Louis Office 


1270 Broadway 
410 N. 12th Street 


August, 1: 


THE CUARANTEED BRAND 
CRIPPEN & REID= BALTIMORE 


Save Repair Expense 


Most repairs to household mechanisms are caused by lack of proper 
lubrication. 


All light machines, particularly sewing machines and electrical devices, 


must be oiled frequently with oil of just the right consistency. 


3-in-One 


is made for light mechanisms sewing mat hines, vacuum cieane®rs, 
electric fans, vibrators, motors, locks, hinges, bolts, clocks. 


The Universal 
Household Oil 


It is wonderfully penetrating, stays in the bearings and lu 
bricates exactly right. 
] Use often. 


Never becomes gummy or dries out. 
You can’t over-oil with 3-1n-One, because th 
| excess will run out without causing any damage. 


in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


| ! Sold at all good stores in l-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO 165-0 BROADWAY, 


FREE 


Sample and Dictionary. Send postal for generous 
sample and Dictionary of Uses §=free 


come down the road, the tensity of his feel 
ings snapped and he laughed with joy as he 
stood outside his gate to meet her. 

The morning-glories really bloomed that 
day. Every morning in the last week little 
silken parachutes of the heavens’ own blue 
had popped out here and there; but they 
had been more like tiny handbills to announce 
the special flowering on that special Sunday 
morning. This day, at every hand’s breadth 
or so, the blossoms looked out at the sweet, 
waking world, and in the heart of each the 
dew, like precious, glistening teardrops, had 
gathered. 

“That is what I wanted you to see,” said 
Daniel rapturously. “I planted them for 
you.” 

“You—planted them—for me?” 

“Who else? Look now! There is nothing 
else on earth so near the color of your eyes.”’ 

Every word of that was the truth. She 
had ona blue linen dress that morning, which 
deepened the soft shade of her eyes to ex- 
actly the tint of the flowers; and had Daniel 
really been noticing, he must have remarked 
a further resemblance, even to the hint of a 
precious, glistening teardrop. 

“You planted them for me!” she said, 
clasping her hands, as she did at things which 
pleased her. “Oh, they are lovely, lovely. 
Just let me take a good. long look.” 


ANIEL was more than able to endure 

her appreciation. With every second he 
felt his heart uplifted in sweeter triumph. It 
was a shock to him when she turned back to 
the road. He had thought that the morning- 
glories might persuade her to stop and meet 
his mother. 

““Can you spare me a half hour?”’ she 
asked—and that was odd, when you think 
of it. “‘Let’s go to the 
more.” 

“*There is nothing much to see there now,” 
said Daniel. ‘‘I was thinking of a still pret- 
tier walk.” 

‘Please, the Breen place,” said she. 

And then Daniel noticed that she was pale 
and uneasy. He wondered at that, the big 
stupid. Still, he wouldn’t ask her why, and 
she gave him no explanation until they were 
in the Breen orchard, up to their ankles in 
the soft, new grass and clover, with the 
broken trees made 
handsome by their 
early summer green. 

“Do you know 
why I came this 
morning?” she asked, 
staring over the hill 
at the wrecked roof 
of the old house. 

‘*Ves,”’ said Daniel. 

**T was calling you to 
come. I’ve been w ish 
ing for nothing else 
since the last time.” 

She shook her head 
**No; that’s notit. I 
had something to tell 
you. I—— Don’t } 
you think it’s best to 
speak frankly?” { 

“Yes,” said puzzled 
Daniel. “‘ How else?”’ 

“Thad to tell you— 
good-by. I am going 
to be married the last 
of June and am going 
far away to live.”’ 

Nothing in the 
world was ever more 
still than that orchard 
then. One small buzzing bee made the noise 
of a swarm. The air of the summer day be 
came a blur of dancing speckles of light. 


sreen place once 


) 


ES,” said Daniel finally. ‘You don’t 
tell me!” 

Marian turned about at him, staring. 
“Oh!” she said, between a sob and a sigh. 
“T know what you are thinking.” 

“T am only thinking did you know of it 
that day you came by and smeared yourself 
with my painting?” 

Again she took her troubled blue eyes 
away from him. “I knew it then,” she said 
in a low, low voice. “That was one reason 


Blue -Morning-Glories 


(Continued from Page 101) 


“You were wanting just one more adven 
ture, I take it?” 

“It was that at first. I did want—just one 
more adventure, though I didn’t dream of it 
hurting—anyone. And, then, I thought 
maybe it might be the one way out.”’ 

“T don’t get your meaning, Miss Suther- 
land.” 

‘I was really sick of it all—the sham, the 
fever, the empty selfishness of our way of 
life. I had dreamed of other things. I had 
glimpsed other things that seemed dearer and 
more real. I thought I couldn’t marry this 
man, gentleman though he is and the finest 
I had ever known until—until—oh, well, | 
thought I couldn’t marry him just because it 
was like pledging myself to be forever the 
thing I didn’t want to be, like closing the 
door on life. I And then I met you.” 


GAIN the orchard was still—and chill, 
though the only cloud was on Daniel’s 
face, where gloomed that before-mentioned 
terrible frown of a black-browed Irishman. 
“But don’t you see how impossible it all 
is?” she asked. ‘I couldn’t ever marry you. 
I couldn’t live in your funny little house, and 
you would never live in mine. I couldn't 
endure your way of living any more than you 
could endure mine. I may be sick of most of 
it, but after all it is the way I have lived all 
my days. I have never done any housework. | 
am used to servants doing everything for me 
even to mending my clothes. I Don't 
you see what I’m trying to make cléar?”’ 

“*T don’t see why you go to all the trouble,” 
said Daniel. 

“*Because—I know I have done you a 
great wrong. I know you are frightfull) 
angry with me now, but perhaps you will 
remember and think more kindly of me after 
wards for having spoken frankly.” 

“In what way have you done me a wrong, 
please?” 

“In encouraging you to think—that per- 
haps ——” 

“T am a man, Miss Sutherland. I can 
think without encouragement. As for marry 
ing you, such an idea never entered my head 
I can’t marry while I have my widowed 
mother to care for, and besides, if I ever 
could marry, it would not be a girl like you 
I should want somebody who was brave 

enough not to mis 
trust happiness, 
somebody who could 
love without asking 
questions and hunt 


and that. I wish you 
joy of your fine hus 
band, 
don’t 


>. ing trouble this way 
} 


and pleas¢ 
keep yourself 
awake fretting about 
me; it is just as I 
have said 


: OW, if you want 

home 
quickly, I'll show you 
i path. You 
have only to go to the 
other side of the house 
to find the mai: 
driveway leading to 
the Patton Road, 
which is the main 
road going past your 
front gate. It is only a step 
Good morning.” 

It beats all how a good man 
can turn himself into such a 
brute. It was as if Daniel had 
laid a lash across Marian Sutherland’s 
slender, shrinking shoulders. For a moment 
she positively cowered, but only for a mo 
ment. Have I not said over and over that 
she was proud and high-stepping? 

Before he had finished speaking she had 
raised her head, her face white, her blue eyes 
blazing. Now she walked away in the dire« 
tion indicated. However, just before she 
stepped over the crest of the hill, she turned 
back. 

‘IT don’t believe a word you say,” she said. 
“And I knew the road home all the time. | 
come here every day to read.” 


1 new 


(Continued in the September Home Fournal ) 
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Laundresses like La France 


Domestic Science Teachers’ 
Inbiased Tests of La France 


When clothes are Boiledor Soaked, 
La France added to soap saves one- 
third of the time, four-fifths of the 
labor, and all the wear of rubbing on 
a washboard. On an average family 
washing thirty-four minutes are 
saved. No washboard or bluing re- 
quired. 


In Electric Washing Machines 
La France added to soap saves half 
of the time and half of the current. 
On an average family washing one 
hour and a quarter is saved. No 
bluing required. 


Microscopic tests by these do- 
mestic science teachers prove that 
La France does not injure fabrics. 
(Sworn affidavits of these official tests on 

file in Philadelphia) 


Experts prove it saves dainty clothes 


O LAUNDRESS wants to slave over a washboard. That is why laundresses 
always like La France. Used with 
Clothes last longer. It is the washboard 


With La France clothes can be soaked, 
boiled or washed in a machine—very soiled 
spots rubbed lightly between the hands—then 
rinsed and hung out. No stretching and 
‘training—no buttons rubbed off—no back 
breaking labor. 

These statements are literal facts. Do they 
sound almost too good to be true? Then read 
what famous domestic science teachers say. 
We had them make impartial tests, of which 
we have sworn affidavits: 

Domestic science teachers say 

La France saves four-fifths of the labor, 
ne-third of the time, and most of the wear 
when clothes are washed by hand methods; 


half of the labor, ha/f of the time, and most of 


the w@éar when a washing machine is used.”’ 
Remember— your laundress need not change 
her method. She can-boil, soak or machine 
wash just as usual—and still use La France. 


any soap it banishes the washboard. 
that destroys the m—not daily wear. 
“Micro 


ter laundering with La France 
show fabrics to be uninjured.’ Clothes ar 


And the teachers further say: 


f uninjured afte 


r rubbing on a washboard. 
La France saves clothes. 


No hard rubbing—no bluing 


La France costs only a few cents. A whole 
year’s supply costs far less than the wear and 
tear on clothes in a single washing on the 
washboard. And La France blues just right 
while it cleanses. No more dingy, over-blued 
garments. No more stains and rust spots. 
The clear, gleaming whiteness of a La France 
washing will delight any woman's eye 


Your grocer has La France both in tablet 
and powder forms. Ask him for it. Or if you 
cannot get it send us your grocer’s name and 
we will mail you WITHOUT CHARGE 
enough La France for next week’s washing. 


Address LaFrance Mf ¢.Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 


france 


TABLET AND POWDERED 


MAKES WASHING EASY 


Satina Makes Ironing Easy 


Starched pieces assume a delightful finish 
when Satina is added to the boiling starch. 
The iron no longer sticks and need not be 
used so hot, thus avoiding scorching; the 
smooth surface delights the eye; and 
La France Bouquet, with which the tablet 
is perfumed, imparts an elusive fragrance 
that appeals to critical women. We will 
mail you a free sample on receipt of your 
grocer’s name and address. 
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3 
J e Bohemian cross-stitch design 
» stographed directly below is extremely 
q chive without being overly elaborate. 
i en it is worked in black embroidery 
% n on white linen, or in a rich 


1 red, blue or other substantial 


, the resulting luncheon set will be 
vfully welcomed addition even to the 

well-stocked of he pe chests. The 
roidery pattern is No. 14989, and 


plate dotwlte and runner are fin 


9 
A 
A 
iM 
ih 
iw 


14959 


Bohemian Embroidery ‘Designs 
on Ftouschold Linens 


eAdapted Under the ‘Direction of the Guild of the Negdle and Bobbin (rafts 


uncheon set photographed above and at the 
hould appeal particularly to those who pre- 
quare centerpiece to a long table-runner, 
igh the unusual design is in itself good and 
tent reason for making the set. The use of 
embroidery cotton on white linen makes the 
f characteristically Bohemian crosses and 
like motives stand out with distinctness. 
juare is 22 by 22 inches; doilies, 10 by 14 
Embroidery pattern for the two is 14988. 


14988 


s may be purchased by mail, postage prepaid, from the 


Home Pattern Co., 18 Fast 18th St 
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OME WEL 


RE you wondering 
what to make for 
. the hope chest of 
the latest bride-to-be; or 
how to replenish your own household linens without 
undue expense and yet in a manner pleasing to the 
eyes of a critical family? Then you should be grateful 
to the Bohemians, and stop thinking of them as 
cigarette-smoking inhabitants of Greenwich Village, for 
they—the real Bohemians, that is—have given you an 
inswer to your problem in the attractive and original 
Th heon sets on this page. 


Che story back of the embroidery now being done by 


Bohemian women in this country is as unusual and in 

teresting as the work itself. Less than three years ago 

one of the workers of the Lenox Hill Settlement in New 

York discovered, with a mixture of delight and horror, 


juisite workmanship an embroidery class of 
ng Bohemian girls was lavishing upon cabbagelike 
pink and yellaw roses and violently colored American 
flags stamped on plush. Being an energetic young per- 
son, as well as a beauty lover, she unearthed a treasure 
house of native embroideries and soon had the girls 
copying the lovely designs of their own country. At 
first they objected, considering roses and flags more truly 
‘American’? and rather scorning the old-fashioned 
cross-stitch work of their mothers and grandmothers, 
but gradually their inherent sense of the artistic 
reasserted itself, and 
they now take an im- 
mense pride in their 
embroidering. 

From this slender 
beginning has grown 
the needlework 
branch of the Lenox 
Hill Settlement—a 
busy commercial and 


tern No. 14985. 


the right sh 


Miss Nance O'Neil, who has 
for two seasons won new laurels 
by her splendid acting in“ The 
Passion Flower,” finds that a 
collar-and-cuff etof whitelinen 
embroidered in black and yel- 
\ low lends distinction to her 
dark tailored 


One more black-and-white desi; 
that may be used equally well on a 
separate table-runner or a luncheon 
set can be reproduced by using pat- 
The photograph at 
ws the highly effective 
way in which very simple solid em- 
broidery work is used in this design. 


Suit, The de- 
and 


14979. 


14987 


The table runner at the 
left may be combined 
with doilies like the 
one above to bring 
charm to one’s lunch- 
eon table. The cross- 
stitch design is again 
worked in black upon 
a background of white 
linen. It will be no- 
ticed that the xig-zag 


line edging the elabo- 


rate design on the run- 
ner is used on the 


doilies as the main 


design. The runner is 


306 by 20 inches, while 


the doilies are 12 by 
14 inches, and one 
pattern, No. 140987, 


includes both yf them, 


art center. An expert designer adapts to modern uses 
portions of ancient patterns, which are obtained through 
museums and private collections and from the treasure 
boxes of earlier immigrants. The various articles are 
made at the workroom by women employed for that 
purpose, and are then distributed to the embroiderers 
with a simple design for them to follow. The women 
are paid according to the amount of work they do, the 
needlework center being responsible for the marketing 
of the finished products 

Che revival of this fast-dying art of native embroidery 


has been doubly beneficial. First, of course, it benefits 
those Bohemian women who are set free from unskilled 
factory work and allowed to employ the very genuine 
talent which they possess and to earn more mone 
without leaving their homes or their children The 
other splendid result of this work is the introduction of 


Eastern art into American homes 

[he cross-stitch, which is used in much of the Bohe- 
mian embroidery, dates back to the Middle Ages and 
claims to be one of the oldest of all stitches. It is 
worked either on material woven loosely enough to fol- 
low the thread, or over canvas, and one should always 
remember that, for the best effect, all the outside 
stitches should slant in the same direction. Inspiration 
for the various designs came originally from the things 
of everyday life—flowers, fruits, animals and birds, the 
frost pattern on the windowpane—all were conven- 
tionalized to suit the requirements of cross-stitching. 
The primary colors—red, yellow and blue—are the 
favorites, with a constant use of black to set the m off, and 
of black and white alone as in the designs on this page 

What the Bohemian immigrants are doing in New 
York Settlement houses, American women will find well 
worth imitating in their own homes. The simplicity of 
the cross-stitch designs makes them suitable for use in 
many ways—on handbags, collar-and-cuff sets, children’s 
clothes, smocks, but most of all on household linens. 


gn 


,»N.Y.C. Transfer pattern No. 14989, 25 cents; 14985 and 14979, 30 cents each; 14987 and 14988, 4 nts 
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POWDER 


G 
=] A MERE — Ah, yet do I remember We 
= the delicate fragrance of her lightly = 
= | [= 
= powdered cheek! = 
= = 
= Che powder she used was wonderful to me. = 
= It was a part of her and to this day it reminds Vy IE 
= me of her dainty beauty—her skin as smooth 


and velvety as a petal of a garden rose. 


And now it is Lablache —‘‘her powder ’’— 
that keeps my complexion as it kept hers. 


To ma Mere and to Lablache I give thanks 
for a beautiful skin. 


SEND 10 cts. for a SAMPLE 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream, 75 cts. a box — druggists’ o1 
by mail. Over two million boxes sold 
annually. 


| BEN LEVY CO. 
a French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston Street, 


= = = 


\) 


| 


| 


Boston, Mass. 


“One Taste Invites Another”. 


Whether you toast Angelus Marshmallows to 
plump, golden puffs by the open fire, reiish 
them as a confection, or use them to make 
cakes, salads, pies and desserts more tempting, Be sure you 
they are incomparably delicious. witl 

We make them from purest materials, and “\"*"™ 4! 
then keep them light, fluffy and fresh for you othe: 
in wax-sealed packages. 


free recipe 
book is welk 
worth send- 
ing for. 


Your confectioner, druggist or grocer will be pleased to serve you 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 
Dept. L, Chicago and Brooklyn 


Makers of CRACKER JACK, Angelus Marshmallows 
and other “RELIABLE” CONFECTIONS 


ANGELUS 


August, | 


sewing Secrets [ Learned When Alby 
Daughter Went to ©ollege 


By JANE ALLEN boyer 


A 


HIS is the day of 
pieces! The 
French are cut- 


ting squares, oblongs 
4 Ly and triangles from new 
4 goods for clothes, so 
why not cut them from 
i old? For instance, I 


took an old many-gored 
skirt of good quality 
silk, cut each narrow 
gore perfectly straight and of the same width 
and then basted them together. Next, I ran 
basting threads across the entire goods just 
the widthof the gores, making perfect squares, 
and had the whole hemstitched along the 
lines of basting. The material thus prepared 
made the blouse above, but before sewing it 
together I ran four rows of long stitches of 
self-toned embroidery silk inside the hem- 
stitching of every alternate square. When 
pressed, it looked like a patterned crépe. 
This same idea may be carried out with al- 
ternate squares of two different colors for an 
afternoon dress, using the squares for the 
whole or upper part of the waist and for the 
lower third of skirt. In an evening dress, 
alternate squares of Georgette and silk are 
pretty, with the hemstitching in silver or 


gold metallic thread. 
the serge 
dress, with its 


much-too-short waist, 
can be so adroitly 
pieced as to defy de 
tection. Just insert 
through the center a 
wide band of con- 
trasting color—henna, 
gray or any other that 
you fancy —of the 
same or different ma 
terial On the straight, 
cross or bias. Run two 
rows of narrow fiat 
black silk braid quite 
close together at the 
top and bottom and 
lattice the center with 
the braid—behold a 
frock that is in the newest French mode! 
\s many of the new sleeves are bell-shaped 
and larger in the armhole than formerly, it 
is best to piece the upper part of the old 
sleeves under the arm and recut over a new 
pattern. Then, just above the elbow add the 
bell shape of the same material as the dress, 
or of the contrasting material, such as was 
used in piecing the dress above and below 
the waistline. This, too, may be latticed 
with braid, if you wish. Attach this sleeve 
directly to the waist-lining and make the 
armhole of the dress rather large. 


DRESS from a serge 
coat suit is easily 
managed, though it 
sounds difficult. Have 
the dress open in front 
over a tiny white or col 
ored vest and insert panels 
under the arms, piecing 
these panels as much as 
you like, forallover 

: wool embroidery in 
any of the popular 


an rust colors, grays 
Ay or henna will cover 
| every last seam 
{| and make the 
1 | smartest kind of 


trimming. Attach 
this waist to the 
skirt with a tiny cording, and, if you make 
the top of the skirt wider than the lower 
edge of the waist, the Spanish pannier ef 
fect, or a group of decorative cartridge 
plaits, can be achieved on the side. As the 
coat sleeves are slightly larger than old dress 
sleeves are apt to be, these are easily recut 
and attached to the lining, and the dress 
part finished with a rather large armhole, 
giving the very newest line. 


LOVELY pet 

ticoat may 
made from a di 
carded deep circular 
flounce or from ar 
out-of-date many 
gored silk skirt. 
Cut it into long tri 
with thi 
straight of tl 
goods running 
down the center 
and alternate 
pieces with the 
points up and down, 
until the width oi 
the skirt is attained 
Hemstitch these together, and finish the 
lower edge in shallow, bound scallops, o1 
with a lace flounce. This method of employ 
ing old and odd-shaped pieces opens a vista 
of unending possibilities. Evening dresses 
may have the lower points of satin alternat 
ing with Georgette, either satin or Georgette 
being used for the bodice. And using this 
idea, a Jersey silk petticoat may be made 
from discarded silk stockings, out of which 
“runners” have to be cut. Scallop the bot 
tom and bind with contrasting..color, o1 
baste together pieces of the desired width 
hemstitching on the lower edge and perpen- 
dicularly at intervals of two inches. When 
the hemstitching is cut apart, an odd 
‘fringed flounce results. 


1 
angies, 


\ \ THEN faced with the 
problem of lengthen 

ww i ing the waist of an evening 
| dress, piece it quite as 
usual and then with som 
matching Georgette mak« 
the two panels indicated in 
the sketch, sew them to 
gether on the shoulders and 
slip on over the he&d. Sill 
or metallic tassels give bot! 
finish and weight, while a 
grosgrain or silver ribbor 
ash, encircling the waist 
once or twice, will cover the 
pie ing and add a decora 
tive touch. The Georgett« 
panels may reach to the 
knees or even to the bottom of the skirt, i! 
the greater length is more becoming 


RESSES ma 
‘¢ be attractive! 
pieced by mean 
J the simulated tuc} 
\ skirt that is to 


short may 
lengthened by 
yoke and have th 
piecing hidden by 


tuck that is turned up aroun 
the hips with stitching a goo 
inch from the edge, and le 
J the last word in style. Nat 
—- row pieces may be used for a 
skirt by joining them under 
inch tucks, an attractively tuck-trimmed 
skirt being the result. A sleeve may be 
pieced quite frankly and smartly down its 
center under a tuck. In fact, almost an) 
amount of piecing may be done if all th 
seams are treated the same way. 


HAT piecing may b 
very decorative is il 
lustrated by this cami 
sole, fashioned from bit 
of old white, flesh o 
other pastel shades o 
silk. Wherever it wa 
pieced on one side, a sim 
ilar piecing was marke: 
on the other side, an 
the whole was feather 
{ stitched over the pie 
ings in squares or oblongs 
making a most attractive garment. Hem 
stitching might have been used instead o 
the featherstitching, if preferred. 
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TNexican Cuts & 


Badly cured beans and 
those that fall early 
) from the vine are 
chopped up with poor 
and broken beans and 
sold under this name. 


vel 
be 
di 
al 
int 
Bourbon | 
* from cuttings of th 
rs Mexican beans, but do j 
the | not attain their perfec 
| Of course! Most vanillas 
| 99 climate is not as well 
“th | are pure, but that tells suited to them, and i 
Of partly because their 
ploy | nothing of their flavor drying is hastened 
| chemically. 
ate | WVY kind of vanilla bean will make ‘‘ pure vanilla,’ 
this | BC just as any kind of coffee will make pure coffee, 
made | . 
chich but the results may be all the way from the sublime to 
Dot . 
01 the atrocious. 
vidth, 
You may have thought that in a pure vanilla’? you 
odd ere getting the best. But the gua/ity of vanilla depends ; , 
on the quality of the bean used to make it and the care nigel ts. 
with which it is made. wk 
te as reaches the highest possible state of cultivation 
‘taghs in Mexico, as you can see from these illustrations. But and curing, have mack 
wag vanillas made from the commoner, more plentiful and a ee 
wand consequently cheaper, Bourbon beans or defective Mex- 
bot ican cuts or even from the wild variety with its rank, 
\ ea . y 
ribbot overpowering odor can be labeled *‘Pure Vanilla.”’ 
[In Burnerr’s Vania only the finest Mexican Vanilla j 
orget beans are used. ‘Thus Burnett’s not only represents per- VANILLA 
Kirt, i fection in the mellowness and fd//ness of its favor but — ' 
it 1s the most inexpensive to use. A two ounce bottle 
me of Burnett’s Vanilla contains eighteen teaspoonfuls and 
ans | costs about two cents per teaspoonful. ae 
dhe Your grocer will understand that you will accept no | a 
1 by substitutes if you always specify Burnett’s. | BURNETT’S | 
) aroun JosEPH BURNETT COMPANY, Boston, Mass. VANILLA 
be 4 ustarde &c. - 
le. Nat a 
sed fora ~ 
m under ous 
may b Godt wrens Ah 
lown its | 
fall th BURNETTS 
EXTRACT 
tive isi FOR FLAVORING 
iis Cakes Jellies Etc 
from bit : 
flesh © 4 FLUID OUNCES NET 
Since 1847-Burnetts extracts have meant avor | co 
s marke BOSTON.MASS..U.S.A 
yo Flavor The problem of what to have for dessert is solved for you " paREcTIONS 
pe C t if you send for the new edition of the cook book, fo nevnmrnccontins 
nt. Hem unts **Dainty and Artistic Desserts.’’ Enclose your grocer’s 


instead o Most 


name and l5c in stamps or coin to cover mailing. 
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You always have splendid 
results when you use Price's 
Vanilla! It couldn’t be other- 
wise, for Price’s is the pure juice 
crushed from the choicest, finest 
quality vanilla beans. And 
Price’s is full flavored—neither 
too weak nor too strong. Price’s 
Vanilla is aged in wood—its 
rich, mellow taste will delight 
you! 


You take no chances when 
you use Price’s. For nearly 
seventy years Price’s Vanilla 
has helped make delicious pas- 
tries, puddings, home-made can- 
dies and ice-cream. It is abso- 
lutely pure and delightfully 
good! Buy a bottle from your 
grocer and just try it for your- 
self! 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 


Chicago, IIl. 


“Experts in Flavor” In Business 68 Years 
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A’ invigorating 
shower—a _ gentle 
massage—are given by 

the Fuller Shower. The 
soft spraying stream of 
fresh water, at the tempera- 
ture you want, cleanses and 
refreshes while the bristles 
stimulate the circulation. Does 
not wet the hair or splash the 
room. If you have not yet 
had an opportunity to see this 
desirable—yes, necessary 
brush, please notify us. It is 
an all-year round shower, but 
especially welcome this month. 


The Fuller Brush Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The Fuller Brush Co_gan Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont., 


Branch Offices in over 100 cities—consult telephone 
directory 


ifs 


Sweater Blouses for the ©ollege Girl 


With Complete Directions for Making 


O make 
thenavy 
sweater, 


in size thirty- 
six, which Miss 
Velie wears 
with a Buster 
Brown collar, 
six ounces of 
Shetland floss 
are required, a 
pa.rof Number 
Four bone or 
amber needles, 
millimeter 
gauge, for body 
of the sweater, 
and Number 
Three needles 
for the cuffs. 

Setupninety 
stitches. Knit 
two, purl two, 
for two inches. 
Kniteight, purl 
two across 
back; turn; 
knit two, purl 
eight across 
back. Do this 
design for four- 
teen inches. 
Bind off five stitches 
on each side of back 
for armholes. Con 
tinue stitch de- 
sign for eight inches 
more, binding off one 
stitch at armholes 
every third row until 
ten stitches have been 
bound off on each side. 
Knit three ribs 
plain, straight 
across back | 

| 


with double 
thread. Knit 
fifteen stitches 
plain with 
double thread, 
bind off thirty 
stitches; knit 
fifteen stitches 
plain with 
double thread. 
In binding 
off be sure to | 
do it ver y | 
loosely and on 
the wrong 
side. Knit fif 
teen stitches 
plain with 
double thread; 
add thirty 
stitches with 
double thread; 
knit fifteen 
stitches plain 
with double 
thread. Knit 
plain with 
double thread 
for three ribs. 
Knit eight, 
purl two ac ross 
front; turn; 
knit two, purl 
eight across 
front. Do this 


Sweater for campu: 


design for eight 
inches, adding 


one stitch at armholes 


every other row until 


twenty stitches have 
been added on each 
side. Add five stitches 


on each side of front 
for armholes. Con 
tinue the same as back 


Bind off loosely with 


size larger needle. 


\ For long 


| sleeves, pick up 
eighty stitches 
taking whole 


(both sides of) 
stitch to pre 
vent holes 
making heavy 
ridge or seam 
on the wrong 
side of the 
sweater. Knit 
three ribs 
plain. Knit 
eight, purl two; 
turn; knit two, 
purl eight. Do 
this for seven 
inches from 
shoulder. Then 
continue for 
eleven inches 
more, knitting 
two stitches to 
gether at be 
ginning and 
end.wof row 
every sixth 
rowuntil sleeve 
has been re 
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stitches ten 
stitches on each side 


of sleeve. 


Now change to 
NumberThree needles 
and start the cuffs 
Knit first two stitches, 
purl third stitch, purl 
fourthandfifthstitches 
together, continuing 
this design until theré 
are forty-eight 
stitches left on 
needle Knit 
two, purl two 
for two inches 
Bind off loosely 

If you prefer 
short sleeves 
pic k up «¢ ighty 
stitches taking 
whole stitch 
(both sides ol 
stitch) to pre 
vent holes 


making heavy 
ridge or seam 
on the wrong 
ide of the 
sweate! Knit 
three ribs 
plain. Knit 
eight, purl two; 
turn; knit two, 
purl eight 
Continue for 
seven ink hes, 
from shoulder. 

For the cufis 
on the short 
sleeves, change 
to Number 
Three needles. 
Knit first two 
stitches, purl 
third stitch 
purl fourth and 
fifth stitches 
together, con 
tinuing this 
design until 
there are sixty stitche 
on needle Knit two, 
purl two fortwoinc hes. 
Bind off loose ly. 

For the girl who 
preters a sweater more 
on Tuxedo lines, there 
is the one in plati- 
num gray in the lower 
photograph. This is a 
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dolla 5, with SAhetianda fi al thirty 
eight cents an ounce and a half ball. 
Here Miss Velie wears a sweater of 
coming. Blouses ar uperfluous with 
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fascinating model and has a very new touch 
in that the opening extends only to the rather 
low waistline, with the lower part of the 
sweater closed, slip-on fashion. The sash 
may be adjusted at any angle that is becom 
ing, or, if you would have the latest thought, 
find the center of the sash, join the upper 
edge to the end of the strip that outlines the 
neck, and loop the sash in the back. This 
gives a nice low waistline, 

rhe materials required for size 36 are seven 
ounces of Shetland floss, one pair ol number 
four bone or amber needles for the sweater, 
and a pair of number three bone or amber 
needles for the cuffs, the strip around the 
neck ope ning and the sash 

Set up seventy stitches on number 
four needles. Knit fifty-five ribs plain. Add 
hity-five stitches on each side for sleeves 
Knit eighteen ribs plain. Knit eighty-eight 
stitch bind off ten stitches; knit eighty 
eight stitches. 

Continue to knit plain, adding one stitch 
the third stitch in from the neck every fourth 
row until ten stitches have been added, but 
after knitting eighteen ribs of this, bind off 
sixty stitches for the sleeves. Then continue 
knitting and adding again, until the ten 
stitches have been added, after which knit 
plain without adding for forty ribs from 


SIX 


where sleeves were bound off. Return and 
knit other side of front the same. Join fronts. 
Knit plain straight across sweater for twenty 
ribs. Bind off. 

For the cuffs, pick up forty stitches on 
number three needles. Knit plain for two 
inches. Bind off loosely. 

Set up twenty-five stitches on number 
three needles for the strip around the neck 
and sash. Knit plain fof two and three 
quarters yards. Bind off. 

lo sew on the strip around the neck, pin it 
around the opening, holding the strip on 


right side of sweater, so when it is turned 
back the seam will not show. Sew on the 
strip with same wool and worsted needle 


Cut and finish off the end, going over and 
over. The portion of the strip unused makes 
the sash. 

kKither of these sweaters, when combined 
with a cloth sports skirt, makes an ideal cos 
tume wear. No blouses 
need be worn beneath the sweaters, as the 
Buster Brown collar, which may meet in 
front if that line proves more becoming, and 
the sleeveless vestee provide the necessary 
touches of white. Any serviceable colors 
such as brown, tan, dark green or mahogany 
may of course be substituted for blue and 
gray. 


for school or colle ve 


Tzvo New Porch Parties 


HOSE who are lucky enough to have a 

roomy veranda should make the most 

of this blessing while summer weather 
prevails. Either in the daytime or at 
night, when modern porch lights may be 
supplemented with lanterns or candles, the 
out-of-doors party is the best for summer 
weather. Plain or gayly decorated cards 
may bear the following invitation 


Come sit on my porch 
\ wi! ile and sew 
Faster, for chatting 
The work will 


So | have asked a friend or two 
On 


next; may I count on you 

For a summer afternoon, 
to entertain with little exertion, 
party on a shaded, breeze swept 
always delightful. Be-sure that chairs are 
comfortable, sewing accessories within easy 


when one wants 
a thimble 


porch is 


reach and cooling lemonade, punch or sim 
ilar beverage at hand. After an hour or so of 
sewing and talking, during which time each 
person may be called upon to relate her most 
embarrassing experience or the proudest mo- 
ment of her life, 
other diversions. 


your guests will welcome 


Envelopes may now be distributed, each 
containing a threaded need an empty 
pool a bit of crép paper and the f oOwlng 
rim 

What Eve 
B 
In | | 
Ur empty sj 
The result of a few minutes of laughing 


work will be a most amu ing collection of 
dolls, pincushions, flowers, flower-pots, hats 
and other knickknacks. These are plac edona 
table, and each person in turn removes what- 
ever article—not her she considers 
least desirable. The last one is, of course, the 
prize winner, and its creator may be rewarded 
with a dainty porch-table cover. 

For a typically feminine game, which is 
especially good fun among intimate friends, 
give each guest a pencil and paper and tell 
her to write in the space of ten minutes the 
most interesting bit of gossip about her fel- 
low guests that she knows. Pencils will fly, as 
the town humorist tries to outdo the lady 
who-knows-all-about-her-ne ighbors. At the 
end of the allotted time, when the “ gossips” 
have proudly announced fruitful results, the 
hostess surprises them by awarding the prize 
to the quiet little person who sat nibbling 
her pencil and ventured only one small item 
or perhaps none at all. A most appropriate 
prize would be a green pottery bow! filled 
with daisies, since ‘‘daisies never tell.’ After 
wards, of course, the various items are read 
aloud and cause much amusement. 

When the children are safely tucked in for 
the night or, if past the tucking-in age, are 
lancing at the country club, mother and 
father will enjoy this porch party of their 


own 


very own. Invitations sent to all their old 
friends should read as follows: 


Tuis Ticket 
WiLL 


ENTITLE THE HOLDER 
To 
One First-Ciass PASSAGE 
ON 
Tue WeELL-KNown Excursion Boat 
MeEMorY 
Boat From 223 Main 
AT 8 P.M 
Make Your RESERVATION 
By SENDING A PictuRE PosTcarRD To 
Mrs. FRANK JONES 
Each PASSENGER Must HaAve As A TICKE1 
Ont (1) PHOTOGRAPH OF 


HIMSELF OR 


HERSELF AS A 


When the t 
flannels and yachting cap perhaps, collects 
their tickets and directs them to a checking 
room at one end of the porch, where a trim 
stewardess receives their 


guests arrive the host, in white 


gives out 
pads and pencils and shows them to comfort- 
able chairs arranged in rows on the ‘ 


wraps, 
de k. 


of a gong announces departure and, as the 
porch lights are switched off and dark screens 


or awnings dropped, a magic lantern flashes 


its first picture on a white sheet facing th« 
pas CT 

The through a megaphone, announces 
a guessing contest, and as the baby pictures 
appear one after another on the screen, hi 


urges the guests to decide whether this fat, 
bald-headed baby has become fat, bald 
headed Sam Jones or skinny, long-hair 
Tom Smith, and to write their guesses upon 
the pads provided. When the last guess has 
been made the pictures are repeated, each 
person is called upon to identity his own 
the contrasts are sure to be laughable, and 
lists are corrected accordingly. A prize may 
be awarded for the best list. 

rhe postcards of acceptance, which have 
been arranged in a series and alternated with 
old photographs of family groups, picnics, 
vacation trips, wedding parties, and similar 
events, are next shown, and the host starts a 
nonsensical story about the places and peo 
ple in the pictures, which must be carried on 
in turn by the contributor of each post card 
This story will, of course, include many 
genuine reminiscences of good times together, 
but the greatest fun will be in watching the 
ingenuity with which the different narrators 
weave into the plot new characters suddenly 
flashed upon them or jump with ease from 
Paris to Paducah. 

When the voyage is almost over, mess call 
is sounded and the passengers hurry indoors 
to the “dining cabin,”’ where old-fashioned 
things are served at small, candle 
lighted tables. Afterwards there may still be 
time for a few games of Up-Jenkins or Pussy- 
in-the-Corner, for old times’ sake. 


ro 


| 
| 
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TATTING, KNITTING 


Annual Subscription, 50 cents ; 


AND 


$2000.00 


IN CASH PRIZES OFFERED FOR CROCHET, 
EMBROIDERY 


Details in July and October issues of 


THE STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL 


260 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


A quarterly publication devoted entirely to needlework 
Single Copies, 15 cents 


NEEDLEWORK 


COUPON 


Name 


Address 


PLEASE mail me a free copy of circular containing particulars of 


1921-22 Needlework Contest as per ad. in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


you worry nor 


on the hotte 


liscomfort, 
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NATIONAI pressure-CooKed 
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50 Minutes Cooks 
the Whole Meal 


id of hungry guests arriving a half hour be- 


ptly 


day need not cause 
serve quick, easy 
meal, de liciously tender, savory. 


Easy Meals—Better Flavored, More Nutritious 


1 less time over hot NATIONAL saves you tedious 
One utensil—NATION- drudgery—two-thirds cooking lime. 
AL Pressure Aluminum Cooker, Endorsed by Good House- 
‘ RS meal, vege- keeping Institut Pays for it 
, st once in 30 self in 4 montl Easy-to-oper 
mins ef ner low ate, durab lasting > 
t W t burr Cold Pack" canning with NA 
N I Retains full flavors TIONAL easy, quick, sure 
FREE Recipe Book with lit- 
the tu Adchen cool. erature on Pressure Cookery 
Enjoy restful recreation in the will delight you. MAIL ¢ 
leisure which is yours when the Coupon Today. e \ 
I tributor and Jobbers, write for proposit * 
NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 
Dept. C, Eau Claire, Wis. Wis. | 
Det 
Eau Claire, W 
Please 
complet forma- | 
tion regarding the Na- § 
tional "Cooker 
] STEAM PRESSURE 
ALUMINUM COOKER 
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Petticoats 


AKE the dainty 
things you wear 
out of the luxury class— 
make them of Skinner's 


| All-Silk Satin. 


Lovely, soft, intimate gar- 
ments of satin, so dear to a 
| woman’s heart—yet so often 
a luxury because an inferior 

| quality won't stand the wear, 
become practical for every- 
day use when made of 


Skinner's 


| ALL-SILK SATIN 


(36 inches wide) 


tions or bloomers of Skinner's 
stand up almost as sturdily as 
their cotton sisters. Boudoir 
caps, night robes, camisoles, 
all so simple to make, will not 
only. give you pride in their 
| beauty, but will astonish you 
week after week by the way 
they wear and wash. 


| Ask your favorite store for 


Frilly petticoats, combina- 


Skinner's All-Silk Satin. 
It comes in ninety different 
shades. “ Look for the Name in 
the genuine 
without it. 


|| WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
| Manufacturers aleo of Skinner's Pure-dye 
| Taffetas and Skinner's famous Lining Satins 
1] Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
New York ago 


Established 1848 


Chicag 
Boston Philadelphia 


for wear 


Camisoles 


‘Knickers 
Boudoir Caps 
Negligees 


i FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE 


| 
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Four-Frocks-in- One 


eymartness and Economy in 


This ‘Paris Mode 


| } 
+7) 
| A smartlittle Eton jacket 
\ } and an overskirt are 
\ added to the plain dress 
\ at left. The motifs are 
circles of picot-edged, 
inch-wide plaiting, 
basted here and there be- 
tween the plaits with 
fine gold metallic thread. 
1 


The simple princess dress 
above is the foundation for all 
the frocks on this page. Here 
it is of tan square-meshed 
lace, but Georgette or any simi- 
lar fabric would be equally 
attractive. Brown taffeta 
makes sash and faces collar. 


Lah 

NCREDIBLE as it may sound, the 7S) 
] four smart afternoon frocks sketched 

on this page are really only one dress, f 
transformed by means of cleverly de al (& 
signed silk overslips. The simple, plain ax 4 & 
one-piece princess dress at the left 
above is the foundation for all four. Tan ] } “Bs 
square-meshed lace was chosen for this 1h esl 
particular foundation, though chiffon, | i \) 
Georgette or similar material might have vy i | 
been used quite as effectively. a hy 

All the accessories here are taffeta, " ™ 


but Canton crépe, crépe de Chine, satin 
and other members of the silk family 
will work up just as well. For the sash 
at the upper left, picot the two edges 
and one end of a yard of thirty six or 
forty inch silk, and hemstitch length- 
wise through the center at intervals of 
nine or ten inches, so that when cut 
apart you will have four yard-long strips 
of the same width. One will make the 
girdle and knot between the two loops, 
and the other three will suffice for the 
loops and ends. Picoting may finish all 
edges, or the hems may be rolled. 

Color combinations are endless: With 
lace or Georgette dyed a light platinum 
gray, a darker gray or navy silk accessory 
would be lovely. With a cream, tan or 
black foundation, marine blue, royal 
blue, Burgundy, henna and rust colors 
are good. 


At left, side panels of 
taffeta a bit longer than 
the dress are attached to 
a girdle with a butterfly 
bow in back—a French 
touch that makes stillan- 


other delightful change. 


Full-length panels of taf- 
feta in both back and 
front are smart when 
one’s dress is new, and 
in addition may cover 
successfully a multitude 
of sins when it is old. 


Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 


| N.Y. C. Dress pattern, No. 3232, sizes 16, 36 to 44, price 35 cents; accessories pattern, No. 3233, three sizes, small, medium and large, price 25 cents. 
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Igleheart’s Swans Down Cake 


cuptu fu 


cupful mill ct 
sSwans 3} egg-whits eaten very light 
wn Cake Flour teaspo i aku wader 
Cream the butter; gradually work in | cupful 
of the sugar, then add a few drops of the milk, 


alternately, with the rest of the war. Sift to 
gether the flour, baking powder, and salt; add to 
the first mixture alternately with the water and 
rest of the milk; beat in the extracts and told in 
the egg-whites Bake in three layer Put the 


layers together and cover them with the follow 
ing boiled icing: 


Dissolve 116 cupfuls of granulated sugar in 24 
cupful of boiling water. Let boil until, when 
tested in cold water, a little of the syrup may b 
gathered into a soft ball. Pour the syrup in a fin 
tream on the whites of 2 ¢ beaten 
beating constantly meanwhil Bx 
until cold lf cooked or b 
lemon juice 


not cooked 

frosting over tl fi 
and beat constant! intil tt 
ceptibly rt 
candied cherric 


(Recips from ike oecret 


You can make be 
cakes lil 
‘ hown abov 

Send 10 cents for our 
“(Cake Secret an 
authoritative recipe 
booklet on cake and 
pastry making by 
Janet McKenzi« 


Hill. 


Is Your Cake “Light as a Feather”? 


It’s all a matter of choosing the right kind of flour, 


for flour is the foundation of all cake. And it’s as 


to make a delicious, delicately grained cake as one 


in the prize-winning class. 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Pre ferred by House »Wives for 27 ye irs 
is made of selected, soft winter wheat, which 
a delicate, velvety texture- 


and fluffy as down, is lighter, whiter, and finer than 


possible for any cake to be when weighted down with heavy 


glutinous bread flour. 


Cake made with SWANS DOWN is a perfect Summer 


dessert, high in food value. 


berries, lemonade, or tasty ices. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Established 1856 
Dept. J-S lidiana 
Also makers of SWANS DOWN HEALTH BRAN 


Evansville 


Another Method! 


easy 


If you use Swans Down 
Cake Flour your cake will be “light as a feather.” 


to obtain 
-is specially ground and sifted 
through fine silk. Of course, cake made with such flour, s 


It can be served in so many 
tempting ways—with any kind of frosting, heaped high with 
whipped cream; or as a delicately browned loaf cake, with 


not 
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—and then a touch of Frecman’s, the 
delicately fragrant, clinging powder that 
brings out the freshness and beauty of \ 
hercomplexion. Atrialusually convinces 
one of the delightful smoothness and re- 
fined quality of Freeman's Face Powder. 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 2513 Norwood A ve. , Cincinnati 


Canadian Distributor: 
The Wilson Import Co. 100 Burnside Ave., Montreal 


Freeman’s Powder 
Compact 50 Cents 


At cealers’ or by mail 
on receipt of price 


Freeman’s “ Naturkist”’ 
Rouge 50 Cents 


At dealers’ or by mail 
on receipt of price 


50 cents at all toilet counters, or 


send 5 cents for miniature box 


Nun i il 


i 


\S 


naA Co , Inc,, 1921 


CHER’S KNIT Cu ODS 
2oAS E wi DO 
100% PURE WOOL 
ROSY cheeks for the babe or youngster who plays 
out Goer 5 health-protection for the little body com- 
fortably dressed in Ascher’s Knit Goods of 100% 
Pure Wool. The “‘ Label of the Lamb”? identifies 
100% Pure Wool in quality knit wear for Infants, 
Children, Misses and Women. 


W rite Dept. B for complete illustrated catalog and name of nearest dealer 
Ascher Co., Inc. 3 Fifth Avenue, New 2 


Established 1879, US PAT OFF 


Silverwing 


(Continued from Page 71) 


“Oh, this?” She touched an ornament 
nestling at her throat, a pin of faint silvery 
background, setting forth the sharper, purer 
gleam of stones forming—an interrogation 
mark! 

The false Valentine stared at it hypnot 
ically. Even here, in this new, bewildering, 
luxurious life for which he had traded his 
drab existence, I'ate was interjecting its ma- 
lignant query. Malignant? He was not so 
sure of that. A world of which this wonder 
ful creature opposite him was part might 
yet retort upon the bitter question “ What’s 
the use?” with a triumphant “Oh, Life, 
where is thy sting?”” Meantime he must 
make reply to the inquirer. 

“Ves,”’ he murmured. 

“Quaint, isn’t it?”’ she said lightly, talking 
against time to help him recover himself 
from a perturbation which she did not 
clearly comprehend. “It was given me by a 
friend; left to me rather. He never found 
the answer. Not in this world. So he went 
looking for it out in the darkness.” 

“Suicide?” 

She nodded. 

“Ves; I can understand that,” he said 
musingly. 

“In the successful novelist and writer, 
Mark Valentine, that suggests pose. Now 
if I were to publish — 


ISS RALEIGH, I wish you—glook !— 
wouldn’t.” 

““Wouldn’t what?” 

“*Wouldn’t call me Valentine.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because I’m not Valentine at all. And,” 
he added slowly, “I think you know I’m 
not.” 

“Why in the world should you think 
that?” 

“Somethingabaut your—glook !—mouth,”’ 
said Orel Haines desperately. ‘As if you 
were having a—a private laugh at me in- 
side. ig 

“Indeed!” said Miss Raleigh severely, for 
she was quite unreasonably annoyed at this 
unexpected revelation of perspicacity on the 
part of the mouse. ‘Then why did you per- 
mit me to come down here under false pre- 
tenses?” 

“Tt was your voice—over the telephone,” 
he expli 1ined. 

“You mean you mistook it for somebody 
else’s?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then ?’ 

“There was something about it. It—it 
made we want to see you,” babbled Orel 
Haines, turning 
crimson. ‘‘I 
know it was 
very presuming 
of me, but it 


was like—it felt 
like—glook!’’ 
Full and pain- 

ful stop on the A \ A 

vart of Mr. | 

| \ 


Haines’ faculty \ 
of speech.) / 

“Yes? Goon. / 
Like what?’’she ( wt 
encouraged. 

“You'll laugh 
at me,’’ he 
mumbled. ‘‘I 


don’t care; you’re laughing at me, anyway. 


Like champagne trickling into my ear.” 


HE did laugh, long, deep fetched, clear, 
delicious laughter that swelled and curved 


her glowing bosom and scattered prismati 


fires from the silvern question mark beneath 
her rippling throat. ‘You are too wonder- 
ful!” she declared. ‘It’s a very pretty com- 
pliment to my voice, one of the nicest I’ve 
ever had. Though I’ve never tried cham- 


pagne in my ear. It sounds tickly.” 


is don’t know. I’ve never tried it any 


way,” he responded soberly. 


“Now I'll make my confession: I’m 
1ot a reporter at all. And my name isn’t 
Esther Raleigh as I told you. It’s Betty 


Raleigh.” 


Betty Raleigh sat up very straight in 
deed. When one’s name has for two years 
stared New York out of countenance from 
all the most conspicuous billboards, it is a 
bit disconcerting to be told that it ‘‘seems 
familiar somehow.”’ 

Good heavens, Mr. Haines! Where do 
you live?” 

“Tn a cage,” answered Orel Haines. 


T SOUNDS dull. I suppose they push 
your meals through the bars while you 
growl, and that champagne is not included 
It wouldn’t be good for mice I beg your 
pardon! I really don’t know what I meant 
by that idiocy,” she lied with a telltale flush. 
“It doesn’t matter. I suppose I am a 
kind of a mouse.” 

“No man has any right to think of himself 
asa mouse. You mustn't do it.”’ At the tone 
of proprietary interest he felt a sense of 
astonished warmth spread through his be- 
ing. ‘I believe it would do you good,” she 
continued, pursuing some private thought. 
“Would you like to try champagne some 
time?” 

“Isn't it intoxicating?”’ he asked doubt- 
fully. 

Her voice was quite grave as she replied: 
“‘T have heard that it has that effect in ex 
cess. But in moderation it is harmless 
enough. I have a little left. Perhaps some 
evening you will come and dine with me at 
my hotel.” 

“1? Dine with you? I—I’m afraid I 
I—couldn’i.” 

“You don’t want to?” 

“Want to!” 

“Why,” she laughed, “‘it isn’t such a des- 
perate venture. There will be just us two, and 
my maid hovering around forpropriety. You 
needn’t even dress if you don’t want to.” 

“T don’t even own dress clothes any 
more,” he said gloomily. “I—I’ve dropped 
out of that kind of life. I suppose I’ve 
glook!—I’ve pretty well dropped out of life 
altogether. I shouldn’t know how to be 
have. I’d mess things. You’d find me an 
awful mess. I'd better not come.” 


protective and adoptive 
welled up in Betty Raleigh’s won.anly 
soul, something almost amounting to tender 
ness for this helplesscreature. She scrutinized 
him under drooping lids; noted the fineness 
of the hands, well kept in spite of a shadowy 
stain of ink, the brand of his servitude; 
sensed the atmosphere of essential cleanli 
ness, inner and outer, that exhaled from him; 
met his serious and candid eyes, and answered 
rather the impression produced upon her own 
sensitive spirit than his declaration. 

No: ou’d 
never be a mes 
anywhere, Mr 
Haines. Would 
some time next 
week be con 
venient?” 

I’ll be 
gone.” 

“Gone where? 
Not so far but 
that you can 
come back for 
an hour surely.” 

he 
said obstinately; 
‘gone quite out 
of this life. And 
I'll never come 
back.” 

“Who are you 
Lo prophesy £0 
assuredly?” she gently taunted. “ Man pro 
poses, but woman disposes; don’t you know 
the proverb? However—if you will be dic 
tatorial—to-morrow evening?” 

“To-morrow!” he repeated in the tone of 
one to whom glories are revealed through 
riven clouds. 

“You don’t mind dining early? You see, I 
must be at the theater before eight.”’ 

“The theater?” 

“Yes. I’m an actress.” 

‘Betty Raleigh,’’ he mused, finding the 


He ruminated. ‘It seems familiar some- name delightful to speak, though he flushed 
how. Are you on our books at Godey and 


Lammeyer’s?” 


(Continued on Page 1 75) 
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ortrail 1s so 


completely satisfyin 


A 


as one made by a | 


professional photographer | 


In the half-forgotten days of head- 
rests and jack-in-the-boxes, the word 
‘talent’ would have seemed a bit 
overdrawn in describing the aver 
age photographer and his studio 
but most photographers nowadays 
(we have visited nearly all of them 
in the United States) possess a truc 
“gift” of interpretation. They are 
real artists 


Think of professional photogra 
phy hereafter as Photo-portraiture 
as definite an art as Sculpture or 
Painting. 

The camera is not a brush, but it 
is considerably harder to wield than 
a brush. 

It isn't docile in the hand. A brush 
leaves out things or shapes them as 
the artist wishes, but the camera in- 
sists On putting in everything. 

This was a handicap to photogra- 
phers at first, but now they have 
made it a virtue by adding another 
marvelous tool—the use of Light 
and its resultant shadows. 

You have, for instance, a finely 
shaped nose or forehead. In an or- 
dinary snapshot the camera traces 
what you might call a “flat view” 
on the flat film. Your features do 
not seem to have the full depth they 
possess in life. But the professional 
photographer changes this with a 


ot 


+ A 
deft control of light ° 
In a larger sense the camera, now ® 
that its work is so skillfully con- ; 
trolled, is a saving grace in Art es 
Time now is more precious than : 
it was in the days of Rubens, Rem- e : 
brandt and Van Dyck. These paint- a i 
ers worked for months upon their ASS1}1 Cd) S 
canvases They were the Great ' 


Realists. Their masterpieces fairly 

live, so true is the coloring, so whole- 4 ~ of 

some the detail. Modern painters L0eCS / ve 
are more “sketchy —they suggest 

rather than delineate. The modernist 

strives to save time. 


The professional photographer is 


doing a tremendously large thing in The family treasure chest holds no more cherishe “f 
safeguarding Realism and mingling loved ones than their p! 
-minders oO than their photographs 
with it the best interpretive ideas 
of modern Art. He is bringing us Realize what your pictures may mean to those who , 
again the painstaking wholesom« will some dav note their resemblance to you. Be 
ness of the Old Masters and is bring nhotogranhed freauent! 
ing it to all of u pnotograpned irequentiy sO that your personality wi 
be carried your grandcnildren 
With his camera he does months own to 
of accurate portrayal in a second Your photographer accentuates the individuality and ¥ 
expense beauty of his work by encasing each print in a Collins 
rafine folder amped with 1s pride-mark of 
obtainable only by the well-to-do, Ultrafine Folder, st impe vith U I e- 
are now within the reach of all quality 


We are glad to publish this true 
understanding’ of the photog 
rapher, because the House of Collins 
has had a definite part in placing 
photography on its present lofty 
plane. We are the creators of artistic 
and durable mountings. Collins 
Ultrafine Folders are the highest 
achievement in casings for photo- 
graphs. They add charm to Bhoto- 
portraiture and have done so for 
over half a century. In color and 
feeling they do justice to the photo 
raph which does you justice. 


That photographersappreciate our ( 
efforts is evidenced by the fact that ‘@ L L | N S 
ilmost every studio in America in- 
variably presents some of its crea- 
tions in one of the many styles of 
Collins Ultrafine Folders. f ltrafine Folders 
“ 
” 
| Be photogra ph ed Add charm to every photograph 
( 
112 Vo 

this Jear A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

m your birthday Manufacturers of Ultrafine Paper Products for over 60 years 


Ask him to place your pictures in mountings imp 
the Collins Oak Leaf so that you may see how 


as 
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Our trade mark, as well 
as our shoes, is being 
imitated. For your own 
protection look for the 
Daniel Green trade 
mark inside the scroll, 


| 
| 
and the Comfy green 
| box. A little care will 
mean months of extra 


wear. 


“You Look the | 
Picture of (omfort” | 


ON’T get up—you look range of enticing fabrics and 
so comfortable and so charming color effects in satins 
cool—from head to feet and felts to match your favorite 
—we wouldn’t disturb you for dress_or ne gligee. And your | 
the world.” Comfys will hold their trim, cus- 
tom-built appearance after long 
months of serviceable wear. 


That’s a point that women ap- 
preciate about Daniel Green 
Comfy slippers. They not only 
mean thorough, restful comfort 
for the feet but they also relieve 
you of any anxiety about your 
appearance. Let people drop in, 
if they wish. Your Comfys look 
as trim, dainty and correct as 


No woman who has once seen 
the trim shapeliness of Daniel 
Green Comfys will ever be satis- | 
fied with ordinary shapeless felt | 
slippers, because of their slightly | 7 
lower cost. She will wear i 
Comfys—because she can be 
proud of them.— Daniel Green 
you could wish. elt Shoe Company, Dolgeville, 
You can have your choice of N. Y. New York Office: 116 
Daniel Green Comfys in a wide East 13th Street. 


Daniel Green 


Slippers, 
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Silverwing 


(Continued from Page 112) 


a little at his own audacity and cast a depre 
look at her. ‘Miss 
Betty Raleigh,’’ he corrected himself 

I’ve seen the name. I—I didn’t 
recall it at first.” 

‘At six-thirty, then.”’ She gave him the ad 

“Do you mind telling me something?” 

“Anything.” 

“What you 


look so queerly at my 


cating and apologetic 


dress 


question pin?” 
“No: I can’t tell 
you that. Not yet.” 
“Ah! Well, I'll try 
ou wllhanot r. H 


kept up the deception j ; 


about being Mr. Valen od 

tine if you hadn’t sus to SS 

pected that I knew?” 
at wl, 

couldn’t lie to you. } 

Not when I saw you 

face to face,”’ said Orel 

Haines simply. ks 
At this Betty Ra Eee 

leigh’s conscience, an j 

organ by no means at \ 

rophied, gave a little, et / 

sharp start, like a pre ; 

monitory tooth. 


IV 
“TIVE days,” said 
Betty Raleigh, 
checking them off upon 
her fingers as she leaned back in the big chair. 
Amid the subdued tones of Valentine’s 
living room she glowed with subtle lights, 
like a jewel or a butterfly. In the inner den 


her maid, brought along as a concession to 


the proprieties ‘““Now that I’m no longer 
pretending to be a \ nalist,”’ said Miss 
Betty), was unsuccess ‘ ying to di 
cover why anybody uld want to read 


Mr. Valentine’s nove 
Libbey could be had at a | 

“Five whole days,” she conti 
had the inestim 


you've 


able privil 


association and tutelage I may say, she 
added judicially, ‘‘that there has bee i 


marked improvement. 
yourself?”’ 
‘I feel quee r,”’ said Orel Haines 
“Vou fit well into Mr. Valentine’ 
clothes i tabl 


Don’t you feel it 


You're quite presentabk our 
manne! You're even good-looking in your 
olemn way. You've stopped looking scared 

hen spoken to sudden! and you seldom 
ay ‘Glook’ when startled I’m thinking of 
making a stage-door Johnny of you 

‘What does a stag }OOT Jol nny ad ‘ 

‘Hangs about the tage ( r, ol urse, 


“Would you like me to?” he asked pa 


Betty broke into t trili of laugh 
My dear! You'd be drea And he 
would suffer! To continue the 
your newly 
prightly at our little dinner party 

‘I suppose I talked my fool head off,” was 
the opinion proffered by Orel Haines. 


ou roster of 


acquired virtues, you were quite 


ER softened to seriousness. ‘“‘I 
wonder if you know how really touching 
that episode of the butterfly was, as you told 
it,”’ she said. 
“You laughed.” 
“So that I shouldn’t cry.” 
He shook a dubious head. “I can’t re- 
nember when I’ve really wanted to talk to 
; The champagne 
how differ ntly it acts at different 


eyes 


nyone before suppost 
rious 
times.” 

Amused astonishment lighted her face and 
lifted her eyebrow s, until she looked, hers« If, 
ke a gleaming interrogation mark. ‘‘ Does 

You've been trying again?” 

‘I found a bottle here last night. It was 

lite a small bottle, but—drinking it alone 
isn’t the same.” 

“So the experts allege.’’ Her glance fell 
ipon a capacious pitcher of ice water on 
he table at his elbow. ‘Orel Haines! 

hamed of you.” 


I’m 


‘T've only three more days.” 


‘You're really going back?” 
‘*Next Monday,” he answered inflexibly. 


“Don't you like it just a wee little 
she ple aded—‘‘this new way of life?”’ 
“Too much. It isn’t good for me. 


live up to it.” He smiled info her question 
ing eyes. ‘‘You see, the butterfly come 

and goes. If you try to catch it you crush 

it. I’ve tried, you know. But the drean 

itself—one might keep 

that unspoiled.” 

‘Is that what th 

butterfly meant to 


you?” 
“Yes. Happine 
ht ler 


ana 


And the question 
mark?” 
“The unanswerable. 
What these fellows” 
his glance ranged wist- 
fully along the array of 
Valentine’s books 
. all the Eternal Fu- 
gilive. 
“Still nursing the un- 
conqut rable hope, 
Still clutching the 
ir viol ible shade. 
“You know,” he add- 
ed trustfully. 

Yes; setty Raleigh 
knew. The aptness and 
the tragedy of the lines 
came home to her, 
clutched at her throat, 
And because she hotly 
of feeling within her 
self, she was furious with herself and so wi 


burned 
resented 


in her eyes. 
that surge 
1th 
him, and she struck out, purposefully cruel 
“Tf I were a man,”’ she said, and deliber 
ately corrected it to “If y« 
“Ves? he 


quiet intonation and attentive tace she could 


uwerea man 


not even guess 
““T’d—you'd do 
your cage | 


something besides sit in 
and watch life pass by you.”’ 

‘I suppose I would, if l werea man. But, 
you see, living In a cage 

“Get out of your cage. Haven’t you any 
ambitions? What would you want to be, if 
you could? An artist? President of 
Inited States? A millionaire? A tramp?” 


said Orel Haines 
ectively, “‘when I 1 to reor 
f the track I've 
ot the } 


the best scheme of credit ascertainment 


RE was a time,” 
rel wantec 


ganize the credit system < 


uunds like something. Why don’t 


\ 11 | ré 
I tric ur cre t in la hed at me 
‘Take it to the head of t 
Be the R 
‘H \ 
only Haven't iny pl 
it all in you?” 
I don’t suppose I have,”’ rep! Ore! 


Haines drearily. ‘“ Figures take it out of you 
if vou live with ‘em long enough 
what I need, do you thir 
“You need to be a man,” 
Betty Raleigh grimly 
going to manage it at this late date, 
only knows; I don’t! If you haven't the 
courage to take what life gives you ; 
life won’t give you anything,” 
cluded for her. ‘Well, I’ve never asked it.” 
““No; you haven’t. That’s just th 
ble. So you'll go back and sink and 
pear. You'll never be credit man. Yo 
never be g. It’s disheartening 
talk about something els 
“Very well,” he acquiesced. “What?” 


anythit 


“What is one to 
aman! I think perhaps, 
afterall, you'd better go back. It’s the safest 
place for you. What's that?” she 
lowering her voice. “‘ There’s someone trying 
the door.” 
“Let them,” he 
“They can’t get in 
Mr 
and 
and borrows rs 


= quite glared at him 
vith h 
ao 1th sucn 


added, 


replied indifferently 
All sorts of people come 
Valentine 


crant 


here to see autograp! chasers 


and agents s and boyhood friends 
rhey’re a great nuisance 


Continued 
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The natural loveliness with 
which Nature has endowed you 
is yours to care for and protect. 


Keep your beauty and enhance 
its charm through the daily use 
of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 
Neither the passing of Time nor 
weather's caprice can rob your 
skin of the fairness, softness and 
clearness which mean so much 
to your complexion lovel 


i | 
beauty’s chief charm. 


American beauties of three gen- 
erations have favored this ideal 
toilet requisite. Stars of stage 
and film use it to protect and 
enhance their beauty. You, too, 
through the constant use of 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, 
may always look your best; have 
and hold complexion loveliness. 
In tubes, 12c, 30c, 60c. In jars, 
40c, 60c, $1.00, $1.65. 


Free on Request — Trial tube of 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 
Address: Daggett Ramsdell, 
Dept. 922, D. & R. Building, 
New York. 


Saved 
Our Baby’s Life” 
Says [his Mother 


‘*We had no hopes of raising our baby,’ writes 
Mrs. Wernz of Louisville. ‘‘We tried many 
different foods and could find none to agree 
with her. Virginia kept getting thinner all the 
time, until someone recommended Nestlé’s. 


Now she is a fine robust healthy baby 
—thanks to Nestlé’s Food, for it saved 
the life of our loved one.”’ 
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Styles for Every 
Room in the House 


Decorative Harmony 


Sanitas is a harmonious modern wall- 
covering. Not alone for its beautiful 
colorings and attractive patterns is it se- 
lected, for its charm lies in its ability to 
‘ blend and harmonize with its surroundings. 

There are styles of Sanitas for every 
room in the house, effects that will dupli- 
cate any other kind of wall decoration, 
and a delightful texture that is rivaled by 
none. 


Sanitas is made oncloth, machine painted 
with durable oil colors. It hangs like 
wall-paper, but is sanitary, free from 
cracking, peeling and fading, and a damp 
cloth will wipe it as clean and fresh as 
new. Ask your decorator to show you 
Sanitas. The Sanitas trade-mark appears 
on the back of all genuine Sanitas. Look 
for it. 


Write for Booklet and Samples. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Dept. 1 


Jor sale at 


~UOndergarmen 


good stores everywhere 
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The fumbling noise ceased. Otsteps passed 
down the hallway. 
a door opening. 

‘““T must have left the rear catch off,’’ said 
Orel Haines.” 
“Stupid!” she whispered indignantly. “I 
don’t want to be found here. Send them 
away, whoever it is.”” She slipped into the 
den where the patient maid was reading 
Orel heard the bolt slide after her 

wo men entered the room. One was thick 
and one thin. The thin one was very tall and 
sportive ly dressed. He seemed in jor ial 
mood and hiccuped in a carefree manner. 

The thick man looked truculent 

‘*Where’s Valentine?’’ he demanded 

‘“*He’s away,” answered Orel Haines. 

“Who are you?” 

name is Haines.” 

“His secketterry, I s’pose.”’ 

Orel did not trouble to deny this. He was 
wondering how he could get these highly un- 
desirable visitors out of the place with the 
least danger and fuss. Something warned 
him that their errand was not one of peace. 


here was the sound of 


HE thin giant’s tone justified this suspi 
cion when he observed: *‘ We got business 
withum. Impo—hupp!—hortant business.”’ 

“You could leave a message,” 

“Message huh? You'll tellum, will you? 
Tellum—hupp!—tellum,” said the caller, 
speaking with profound gravity, but consid 
erable difficulty, “that we’ve come to cut his 
li-hiver out, Marty and me. With this.”’ He 
exhibited a particularly painful-looking dog 
whip. ‘* He said we—hupp!—threw the race 
So we’re going to cut his liver out. Teachum 
to be inter—hupp!—viewed in the new 
papers. You tellum. We'll wait.” 

“Wait nothin’ interposed the thick man. 
He fixed Orel with a cold and fishy eye. 
lie,”’ he stated dispassionately. 

“Huh?” said Orel jerkily. 

“You lie. He’s here.”’ 

“He is not. I give you my 

“In there.”” The formidable Marty indi 
cated the curtained door of the den. ‘‘ Watch 
this, Ben’’—with a 
contemptuous wag 
gle of the thumb he 
indicated the now 


desp rate ‘‘secket- f 


terry’? —‘‘I’m goin’ 
in.” 

**Glook!”’ ejacu- 
lated the unhappy 
Orel as his Adam’s 
apple became in 
volved with his futile 
attempt at protest 
His hand, groping 
aimlessly, touched 
something wet and 
chill which sent a 
lively shock through 
his nerves. Instantly 
he became quite calm 
and determined and, 
in some inexplicable 
manner, amused. — 


THAT—so!” 
he said in the 
measured tone of ex- 
treme sarcasm and, 
tightening his grasp 
on the pitcher, shot 


the full charge of | Rd 
mingled water and Bas 
ice straight into the y 
hard-grained face of 
Marty. 

““Oosh!”’ gasped 
the warrior. He 
staggered. His arms shot out convulsively. 

With accuracy and promptitude Orel 
banged him over the head with the pitcher 
Down he went with its fragments crashing 
about him. “ Next!’’ invited Orel Haines, 
undismayed by the fact that he was now 
we aponless. 

The elongated Ben accepted the challenge 
joyously. ‘Elizar crossing the ice,” he an 
nounced. ‘‘ Woof-woof ! The blood hupp! 
hounds!” 

He rushed. The singing whip caught Orel 
Haines across the chin, raising a large wale. 
\t the same moment a small but treacherous 


berg turned under the assailant’s foot, bring 
ing him down with a thud that shook the 
building. Being practical by nature, Orel 
kicked him in the waistcoat so heartily that 
he gave up the contest, together with other 
matters unnecessary to itemize. Breathless 
but businesslike, the victor dragged the 
vanquished into the hallway, and left them 
He returned from his second trip as the inner 
door openc d, disc losing be tty Rale igh 


Os l of her white face her eyes shone lik 
fire reflected from gold. Her little teeth 


‘ savagely bared In he r hand was ipa 
ticularly mean-looking Malayan kris which 
she had snatched from a stand of arm 1 


the stimulated imagination of Orel Haines she 
suggested a combination of Olympian god 
dess and she-panther at bay. 

“T wasn’t going to let them kill you,”’ sh 
panted, staring about. 

‘* Neither was I,” replied the practical Ore] 

“Where are they?” 

“Don’t bother about them, Miss Raleigh 
They won’t come back.” 

**You’re bleeding,”’ she cried. “‘ What was 
it? A knife?” 

whip.” 

“A whip! I—I hope you killed them.”’ 

“T hope not,” he smiled. ‘‘It might be 
awkward for you.” 

“Is that what you were thinking about 
when you fought them?” 

“Well, I wasn’t going to let anybody find 
you, if you didn’t want to be found.” 

She floated across the room to him and 
stretching out her hand touched the burning 
wale on his face with tender fingers 

“Orel Haines,” she ordered softly, “look 
me in the face.” 

He looked All the fire had gone from her 
eyes now, leaving only the gold lights in the 
bro vn 

* Do you still think,” she demanded, “ that 
you haven't enough of the adventurous spirit 
to stay and fight Mr. Valentine’s battk 
and—and mine—for the rest of the six 
weeks? If] ask you, oh ever so prettily ? No! 

Don’t look away, 


pl ase.” 
“T'll stay 
“Then I'll adopt 
you,”’ she proclaimed 
gayly. ‘‘For the 


month to come you 
shall be my ward and 
protégé conduct 
you into the mys 
teries of the city Do 
you know, Orel,’ she 
continued brazenly 
**T think it would be 
a good thing for you 
if you were to fall 
just a little—not 
enough to hurt, but 
just a lee-eetle —in 
love with me.’ 

**Glook!’’ said 
Orel Haines. 

y 

IM,” said Miss 

Betty Raleigh 
to Mr. Timothy Hol 
singer, press agent 
extraordinary, 
want you to do some 
thing for me.”’ 

“What I wouldn't 
do for you, Mis 
Raleigh,’ returned 
Mr. Holsinger earn 
estly, ‘‘ain’t men- 
tioned in the Ten 
Commandments.” The star reported briefly 
the battle of Valentine’s flat. 

“Can you get that into the papers?” 

“Can I place that? Can I—why, they'll 
eat it alive! Who put it over for you?”’ 

She fixed him with a severe eye. “‘ Nobody 
It happened exactly as I told you. And I’m 
to be kept out of it Absolutely.” 

In vain did Mr. Holsinger plead and rage, 
bewailing the loss of the public ity opportu 
nity of a lifetime. In the end he capitulated, 
promising to do his best. 


Continued on Page 178) 
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This Pie Won first Prize 


Use Hawatian Crushed ‘or Grated Pineapple 
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You Can Make It 


) 


\ 7 


At the Cleveland Food Show last February the pie which 
won first prize in the pie-baking contest was an open face 
pineapple pie, large, fluffy and juicy. 

You can bake one just as good; follow these directions: 


rm PELE & 


144 cuy ted flour i Grat P i teasy i i 
i i ird ibi My } 
iy ga iblespx Sti her, put : lk 
h, 2e 1 cup Hawaiian Crushed or first, heat, the idd custard 


Hawaiian Crushed or Grated Pineapple is Pineapple in 
its most convenient form for making pies, cakes, tarts, 
sherbets, sundaes, and countless other dainty desserts. 

It is real sun-ripened Hawaiian Pineapple harvested in 
its prime, crushed or grated for your convenience and 
hermetically sealed in clean containers that same day. 

Try serving this tropical delicacy just as it comes from 
its containers. Just empty the luscious, golden fruit into 
a bowl, chill it, then serve in sauce dishes with cake or 
cookies. This is a dessert that everyone likes. 


Serve Hawaiian Crushed or Grated Pineapple this way 


to the children, and watch the sparkle in their eyes. They 
are very fond of this delicious, wholesome dish. 

When vou serve 1 eam, garnish it with Hawantian 
Crushed or Grated Pineapple. That’s what they do at th 


soda fountatl 


grocer 


You can buy this tropical delicacy at your 
litferent size containers to your needs. Buy it in halt 
dozen or dozen lots, in assorted sizes. Then you will have 
a supply for daily use 


, as well as for the emergency. 
id for our booklet containing many economical, tested 


recipes for using Hawaiian Crushed or Grated Pineapple. 


AssociATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PACKERS 


58 East Washington Street, Chicago 


PINEAPPLE 


CRUSHED OR GRATED 
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Write to Me Now! } 


and I will tell you an 4 
easy way to have % 
more money to spend 


Thousands of women have a vital 


need for more money--to meet the present cost of 
living to pay off a mortgage or buy a home to 
educate their children — to pay doctors’ bills — to ide 


them over this period of unemployment — there are 
many reasons why. 


Thousands of women have been helped in this 
problem and now have money to spend and a per- 
manent assured income by becoming our represent- 
atives and selling our 


World's Star 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine independent way to 
have more money to spend. 


We Have Helped More 
Than 24,000 Women 


They a n y ir and pr ror 
businesses v ) constant rea i W 
help their i r rger i 
On yma a er $200 in twenty-on iys 
By our help one mother of two small children 
banking $50 each month after paying all expense 
An ex-school teacher makes $1800 a year Dw 


California women are making a weekly average of 
$50 apiece year after year 


This is Your Chance 
Write Today 


Sell World's Star Hos 


y and Klean-Knit Under 


wear in your home towr No previous experience 
is necessary. We show y how to make money 
our congenial and profitable way. Our advert ig 4 
makes sales easy —the quality holds the trade 
Write today! We w be to send you our 
beautifully illustrated ata a how y« how 
asy to become a We nM Mak ce 
WwW protect ter ry a prompt 
4 
We have been in business | 
here for twenty-six years. x 
4 
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— 
prepared in a jiffy 


Creamed Fish, Fish Souffle, 
Fish Cakes, Fish Salad, I 
dozens of t 
that famou h-f flav« 


Burnham 8 Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


soned, a caled in air-tight tine a { ur 

Burnham & Morrill Co., Dest 70, Portland Me. 
Recipes on More in ting 
Reci booklet, sent free om vequest 


silverwing 


(Continued from Page 116) 


An irruption of re- 
porters into the Regalton 
was the immediate result. 
Because Orel was so gen 
uinely and modestly sur 


“You'll keep on with 
your reading, won’t you, 
Orel, after I’m gone?” 
she said quite casually. 

It was characteristic of 


prised and pleased with a. his direct and methodical 
hims lf, they gave him fap a mind that he answered her 
handsome treatment in ‘> question first and passed 
the following morning’s on to its implication after- 
papers / wards. “Yes. I shall keep 


‘Hello, hero,’’ was Miss 
Raleigh’s greeting when 
he called her up from the Fl 
asp d Ore ] f 
‘It’s awful. It'll ruin me 
with the firm.” 

“What are they saying 
in the store?” she de 
manded with lively inter y 
est. | 

“Nothing. They come 
and look at me and shake 
their heads and go away. 
I don’t know what I’m 
going to do.” \ 

“Do!” Her voice fairly 
tingled over the wire. ‘Go 
to the head of the firm. Go at once. Tell 
him your credit analysis plan. Make him 
listen. Talk his head off. Thre aten him 
with an ice pitcher if necessary. 

Miss Ral——’ 

“ And if you say ‘Glook!’ to him so much 
as once, I'll slay you with my own hands. 
Come up here to dinner at six-fifteen and 
report,”’ concluded the energizing voice in- 
flexibly. The click of the receiver put an 
emphatic period to the order. 

It was a slightly dazed but manifestly up- 
lifted Orel who presented himself at the set 
hour, and answered the query in the girl’s 
uplifted eyes: ‘I’ve done it.” 

““You saw the head himself?” 

“Ves.” 

“What did he say?” 

‘He said, ‘Did you hit him with the ice 
or the pit her first?’”’ 

“Sweet are the uses of publicity,” ob- 
served the instigator thereof. “But what 
about your scheme?” 

‘It’s all right. He told me to take a week 
or a fortnight or a month and work it out 
with the other stores. I’ve got my chance. 
And I owe it all to you. If my grati- 
tude 


EVER mina the gratitude. We'll take 

it for granted.’’ She looked him over 

carefully. “You look different. Is it the 

exaltation of success, or have you been doing 
something to yourself?” 

\ faint flush app ared in his face. “It’s 


my clothes, perha s. They’re not Mr. Valen 
tine’ I’m through with wearing other 
people’ things It it’s counterfeit.” 


Faithful and enthusiastic though he was 
in his new work, it left, of nece sity, gaps of 
leisure time between appointments. Such 
gaps, Betty Raleigh, pursuant to her agree 
ment to adopt him, filled in with innocent 
and childlike pursuits: visits to art galler 
ies, exhibitions, museums, with an occasional 
concert or lecture thrown in. The mind 
within Orel Haines, overlaid but not smoth 
ered by the evil regimen of figures, awoke, 
stretched its wings and sang. 

It was like—Betty Raleigh joyfully told 
herself —leading a child by the hand, a child 
that had been blind, but now could see, wist 
ful, eager, wonderstruck, quickening to all 
impressions of value and beauty. It fresh 
ened her own mind and, though she laughed 
at herself and sometimes at him, she found 
in their association a restful enjoyment. 

Moreover, her ulterior end was being at- 
tained. Valentine reported the most promis- 
ing progress. ‘‘ A fortnight longer,” he wrote 
her. “‘and I'll be done. This is the life! 
Why did I ever quit it!” 

Betty only hoped that Orel Haines was 
getting as much out of his end of the trade. 
On the whole she thought, though not with- 
out misgivings, that he was. 

“What do you do with yourself in the 
evenings when I’m not looking after you?” 

he asked him 

‘Read, one night. 
next.” 


Go to the theater, the 


on. Where are you go- 
ing?” 

“To England.” 

**Soon?”’ 

‘Ten days from nov 
For long?” 

“About a year.”’ 

For the time of a dozen paces he 
said nothing. Then: “A year!” he 
murmured. 

“T’ll be coming back almost be 
fore you know it,”’ she proffered in 
an attempt at lightness which she 
could not flatter herself was a suc- 
cess. 

“T—TI thought you knew,” she 
faltered. “The papers have all 
had it.” 

“Have they? Do you mind if I don’t talk 
for a while?” 

She slipped her hand into his arm. “Do 
you mind if I cry a little?”’ she whispered. 

*“Oh,no! Don’tdothat! There’s—there’s 
nothing for you to cry about. Really, there 
isn’t!” 

‘There is. I haven’t been fair and hon- 
est,”’ she declared miserably. “I’ve been 
keeping you around for my—for my own 
purposes. I’m going to make a clean breast 
of it.” And she laid bare the whole little 
Valentine-Raleigh plot. 


H, THAT’S all right, if it was of us 
to you,” he said, very slowly and r 
signedly. 

“It isn’t all right. It’s all wrong if—if it’s 
going to make you unhappy.” 

‘But see what I’ve got out of it,” he 
argued valorously. “I’d never have had 
the chance of this new job but for you. 
Never in the world!” 

‘Well, that’s something, isn’t it?” 

big something.” 

‘Then you—don’t mind? You'll stay 
on?” 

‘No. I think I'll go back.” 

‘To the old place? Oh ——” 

“You needn't worry. I shan’t disturb 
Valentine until he’s through.” 

‘I wasn’t thinking about that. I wasn’t 
thinking about Val, or the play, or anything 
of the kind. I was thinking about you.” 

‘Yes. I was too. And I think I'd better 
leave, if you don’t mind, before—well, be 
fore—well, at once.” 

“Of course I don’t mind. I mean, I do 
mind. I mean, I—I’ll miss you.” 

They were at her door now. He held out 
his hand, and there was courage and assured 
self-control in his smile. **‘ Yousee the trouble 
is | accepted your suggestion—you remem 
ber—and fell in love with you.” 

Sut that was just a little; I told you, 
just a wee little bit,”’ she protested 

“Yes. Well, this isn’t,’’ said Orel Haines. 

VI 

EN hours of uninterrupted work a day 

were doing wonders for Valentine. The 
one-act play was being polished to a super 
brilliancy at every facet. To be sure, the 
period which he had too boastfully esti 
mated to Betty Raleigh was lengthening 
out a little. But there was a good ten days’ 
margin still remaining before her departure. 
Time and to spare in this peaceful place. 
Valentine picked up his pencil with one hand, 
his pipe with the other, and let both fall. 
The door had opened. Orel Haines appeared. 

‘Here! What d’you mean? Get out. 
Go back,” protested the stricken author. 

‘I’ve left,” announced Orel Haines. 

Valentine set a hand to his brow and 
brought it away moist. ‘ Betty’s failed,” 
he thought in despair. ‘‘ But, see here!” he 
cried. “I can’t be interrupted now. You 
can stay a few days longer, surely. A week! 
Say a week.” 

‘Not a day.” 
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Summer Sweeping Comfort 
and More Leisure 


Summer again, with trying heat, tracked-in 
dirt and flyi ing dust! Don’t stir this up to settle 
back on floor and furniture. That doubles your 
task. Wastes your time. Even menaces your 
health. Rather sweep up this dust thoroughly, 
effectually, once and for all. And these hot, 
enervating daysare just the time when the easy - 
running Bissell sweeper is most appreciated. 


BISSELYVS 


“Cyco” Ball-Bearing 
CARPET SWEEPER 


( leaner, brighter, better for all is the home with a 
Bissell And even if you have an electric cleaner, a 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper is handiest and quickest for 
the daily sweeping 

If any dealer can't supply you with a Bissell, write 
for price list and our booklet, “Sweeping Facts and 
Fallacies 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
214 Erie Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 


Have ey. Comfy 


In a Gordon Motor Crib. Mo 


pl asure for you when 
motoring with b aby tuc ked snugly in th 


crib. “ The safest way, the doctors sa ‘eaaily 
strapped in any t ar Spring arrangement ab 
sorbs all shock ove rest roads 0 n raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat o when 
notin use. Sold everywher nt parcel rid 
Send for illustrated el and dealer name 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 N. State St. Dept. 7 CHICAGO 
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Valentine’ considered him. It was an “He isn’t a bookkeeper. He’s a—a credit 
ami S HS altered Orel Haines, subtly but impressively — analyst.”’ 


changed from the figure-enslaved compu- “Indeed! Well, he’? gone analyzing else- 
Cisenat inset Bowls Without Scouring tator of the previous month; different in where. Boston or Philadelphia or San Fran 
carriage, In expression, in the v ery eflect ol cisco or somewhere 
his personality upon the sensitive Valentine **When is he coming back?” 
The tone of his refusal was not the old, in- “After the twentieth,” stated Valentine 
stinctive obstinacy ofa timid man, butsome- intentional malic 
thing firmer and clearer. «-* “Could you could you find him for m« 
y, ‘I'll make it worth your while, Hain “T don't know I don’t know that 
4 F This is very important to me. I'll give you’ would if I could. What are you going to ck 
two hundred for another week.” v ith him when found? 
‘I don’t want your money,” said l ‘Nothing 
Haines gently “Then what the 
“TI beg your pardon ” He wouldn’t have “Val; really, I'm afraid I’ve hurt 
apologized for that to the Orel of a few weeks I’m afraid I’ve hurt him terribly. I de 


go, he realized. want him hurt, Val. He he’s rather 
‘And I don’t want your life. I’mthrough dear.” 

with that.” “Is he? He’s somethins illerent 
It’s done you good, hasn't it right. Is! say, Bett 


| P eeded in making a man of hi It isi i 
N° ANSWER came from Orel Haines. His possible, perhaps, that the process has in 
| dN regard was fixed onacorneroftheroom dentally made a woman of you? Thi it 

where the prevailing blackness was relieved would be too astonishing!”’ 


by a cluster of flowers ina pitcher. The other ‘*No; it isn’t,” she said, her face flushing. — th SAFE 
Easy to use — followed his eyes to a splotch of rusty brown ‘‘ Don’t be a beast, Val. I just want to see eC 
2 on the blooms. him before I leave. And you've got to find e 
and Effective “What's that?” asked Orel Haines. him and bring him back.” N B tt] 
“That? Oh, that’s one of your friends “Oh, I’ve got to, have I?” cried Valentine ursin O = 


Do you dread the task of cleaning the closet Another Silverwing.” | with asperity. ‘‘Am I a playwright or a 
t bowl? There is no need to, for Sani-Flush te came it egg ; . retriever? I suppose 7 job of mine is of 
was made to relieve you of it. Just sprinkle a : ew in at the window, pretty w« no import ance compared to the pursuit of 
eles Sia d frazzled, and hadn’t the strength to fly out Hi tine s 
little into the bowl, follow the directions an The Hygeia 
again. much,” confirmed the girl, dim- 
-In flush. What could be easier? And the bowl TI iginal lod ith. : and : breast is broad, 
The original lodger walked over and pling sounded, 
Atle is clean and odorless —cleaned much. mare picked up the butterfly with tender fingers. “Look here, Betty, you can’t be serious,” ing. It prevents 
our thoroughly than you could ever do it by the It was frayed and dimmed and faded like argued ‘Valentine, very serious himself. fretfulness at 
old scrubbing and scouring. Sani-Flush leaves the ruin of adream. But on the under sur- ‘Why, the chances you've had and chucked! weaning time. 
. ys the bowl and hidden trap sparkling white and face there burned still the imperishable silver Every variety of man, from matinée heroes Sold at drug 
ore absolutely sanitary. Disinfectants are not neces- of the question. to multimillionaires, has been trying to stores every 
and sary after Sani-Flush has done its work “Not going to throw another fit over it, marry you for the past three or four years, where. Name 
ted. 


are you?” asked Valentine apprehensively. and now 
Orel Haines smiled, a smile as dim and 


Hygeia on bottle, 
breast, and box. 


Sani-Flush is sold at worn as the delicate wings beneath his hand. ‘AND now you're wasting your time talk- { , 
grocery, drug, hardware ‘*No,” he said. ‘I’m through with that.” ing about what you know nothi ng . ’ 
nish tor 7 Well, if ty prefer your confounded cell about,” interrupted the lofty Miss Raleigh if 3 . 
cannot | ! | to my place,” began Valen tine resentiully, “Who said anything about marrying an) aa z Out of a Bottle 
suppose I've got to —— one? I don’t want to marry anyone. I just Yi C Cl 
‘ uid i | “You can kee] want to see him before I leave, she con ou Cant ean 
t for price, 35c; foreig: “What! W hat are you going to do? cluded with apparent inconsequence. et EIA Put baby’s feed- 
price, 90c.) got some business that takes me to Then, with a sudden soft break in her | 
Boston and Philadelphia.”’ voice, Val, surely you'll get him for 3 
The Prodects C How lng? me, wont 
) e Hygienic Products Co. won’t be back until after the twe “Of course I will,’ answered Valentine 3 
Canton, O. tieth.”’ It was a more troublesome task than he yecte 
had anticipated. In fact, it so interfered j 
Harold F HE twentieth was the date of Betty with the processes of his play that not until 
Raleigh’s sailing. Being by no means’ within an hour of the sailing was he able to 
torpid of mind, Valentine began to perceive — place the final draft in the hands of Betty = e 
things Betty didn’t fail,”’ he said to hin Raleigh and report a reply to his wire which 5 


is sanitary. 


OA aaa ee” self. ‘‘She succeeded. I’m afraid she suc- had caught Orel Haines in Buffalo the night ic “ 


ceeded too well.” before 


Bes, vie Send for free copy 
‘*Good-by,”’ said Orel Haines But he isn’t here,” said Betty, turning a 
= Stay SW hite/ oneocst “Oh, good-by. Good luck!” answered white and reproachful face away from be’ we Suchien ealthy 
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For four blessed days he toiled bid the sl Lip | good-by. a ‘. 
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Please, for Baby’s Sake 


MOTHERS OF AMERICA: 


Here is a real Message 


about babies; so please, for baby’s sake, read it carefully. 


noted baby specialis 
a frequent visitor 

at our research labor 

atory has informed 

us that the infantile death 
rate is literally three times as 
great in summer as in winter ! 


“Tell mothers,” says this 
physician, “to be very careful 
all during summer. 


“Tell them that wakeful, 
restless babies lose vitality— 
that sound sleep builds a 
health-wall which says to 
summer ills: ‘Thou shalt not 
pass’.”” 


It is impossible to list all this 
splendid man’s ideas for safe- 
guarding baby during the 
trying hot-weather months. 
Using a special baby powder 
was one of the foremost. 


For over thirty years, John- 
son’s Baby Powder has been 
‘the choice of physicians and 
nurses. Johnson’s is not a 
“grown folks’ talcum” labeled 
for babies, but she baby pow 
der made especially for babies. 


—_ 


You know how a wee bit of 


itching has sometimes kept 
you awake for hours! Mul 


tiply this by a baby’s amaz- 


ingly tender skin, and you 
will realize more than ever 
how vital coolness and com- 


fort are to baby—how im 
portant it is to use an out 
and-out baby 


delicate skin. 


How will your baby be this 
summer? Will it know the 
blessed comfort of frequent 
powdering with Johnson's 
Kor baby’s 


Baby Powder? 


sake, make sure by telling 
your druggist to send you, 
today, several tins of John- 


son’s. 


Patronize your druggist 
whenever you can. He is more 

a profes- | 
sional man, rendering unusual 


than a merchant 
Service. 


+4 
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White & Wyckoft’s Distinctive Sta- 
tionery is the perfect messenger. Now- 
idavs, the fastidious woman devotes as 
much care to the chor ot her 
senger as she does to the writing of 
the message. 

White & Wyckoff’s stationery digni- 
hes your letters and poss¢ Sssces them ot 
charm. Its perfect writing surface 
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inspires the words which some 
seem so hard to find. 

ry a box of Sheerwhite Linen 
ish, Autocrat Linen Finish, Whi 
Wyckoff’s Linen Finish or one o 
other brands. Remember 


to loo 
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Makers on the box. It is your guar 
that the paper you buy is the fine 
be had at the price you pay. 
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and she felt a disappointment quite poign- 
antly out of proportion to the occasion. 
Doubtless this would soon wear off in the 
interests of new ventures. But meantime, 
why wasn’t he there, he who had Leen the 
compliant servitor, hitherto, of her every 
suggestion and whim? Had his new man- 
hood given him strength to break away from 
the servitude to which he had bound him- 
self so unconsciously? Betty Raleigh highly 
approved and hotly resented the idea. 

Valentine had shown her his answer to the 
telegram: ‘‘ Wire received.”” That was all. 
It committed him to nothing. Yet it had 
rot really occurred to her that he might 
ignore the summons. And now 

Now she caught sight of him, still, anx- 
ious and watchful, at the pierhead. On the 
course the ship was moving Betty would 
pass, in a minute or less, within a few feet 
of him, but far above his head. She darted 
away from her place of vantage, threaded 
passages, fled down broad stairways, and 
emerged to the open air at a small gangway 
occupied by a group of assistant cooks, to 
whom she promptly distributed largess for 
their place at the rail. Eagerly she peered 
out, and found herself on a level with the 
anxious watcher, now only a few yards away. 

“Orel!” she cried. 

“Betty!” 

There was no other word between them. 
They looked and waited, hardly breathing. 


S IF drawn by the mutual attraction of 
their longing the mighty mass of the 
ship began to swerve toward the dock. There 
were shouts of warning; sharp orders to the 
convoying tugs. Still the liner drifted in, 
pressed by some unseen and mighty urgency. 
The heavy spiles guarding the dock began to 
creak threateningly. 

Orel Haines, one hand holding by a slack 
cable, let himself forward over the interven 
ing emptiness. Betty leaned out to him. 
Her face was blind, radiant and yearning. 
For the surcharged flash of a second her lips 
met his and, for the briefest moment, clurg, 
light, sweet, swift as the touch of a butter 
fly’s wing. 

Good by, Orel,” she whispered. ** Good 
by. Oh, good-by!” 

The ship staggered a little, sheered off, 
moved on. Betty’s face was hidden in her 
arms, on the rail. 

By and by an official came and pointed 
out to Orel, sympathetically and reasonaLly, 
that presently the pier would be closed for 
the day. 

Cleaning up the odds and ends of his labor 
in Orel Haines’ room, which he was about 
to quit, though reluctantly, Valentine was 


surprised at ten o’clock of the morning after 
the ship’s sailing to have the door open with 
out warning behind his busy back. The dis 
possessed lodger entered. 

Good heavens, Haines!” said the author 
““You look like a last season’s ghost. Hav« 
you been out all night?” 

“Have I?” said Orel Haines dully. “Per 
haps I have. I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! Didn’t you get to the 
ship?” 

yes. 
minute.’ 

‘Not ir i time to see Betty Raleigh?” 

“Ves 


I got to the ship—at the last 


ALENTINE is neither an intrusive nor 
an impertinent person; it was purely out 
of sympathy that he continued: “If you were 


as eager to see her as she was to see you ——’ 
Then he stopped. 
“Valentine,” said Orel Haines slowly, 


“you wrote in one of your books that life 
gives us the answer to every question if we 
wait and are watchful.” 

“I 

lied,” averred Orel Haines in a dis- 
passionate tone. “It doesn’t. It leaves us 
to suffer and puzzle and break our hearts 
because there isn’t any answer. Or, if there 
is, it won't tellit tous. You lied, Valentine.” 

“Did I?” returned Valentine. He walked 
over to the mantel, took up an envelope and 
put it in the other’s hand. ‘ Perhaps you'll 
find the answer there.” 

Orel Haines fingered the message with 
trembling and stupid fingers. “‘ What is it?” 
he asked. 

wireless. 


Received at eight o'clock 
this morning. 


It is quite possible, my dear 
fellow,” opined the novelist, “that yours 
was not the only sleepless night in the 
Western Hemisphere.”’ 
He walked over to the window and gazed 
out upon the lone and valiant maple 
Orel Haines opened and read the wireless: 
Spring returns and the butterflies with it 
Always. Always. Always. Betty. 


Is it the answer?” asked Valentine, still 

intent upon the outer scene. 

“Ves,” said Orel Haines; 
swer. 

There was that in his voice which made 
Valentine want to look around at him and 
yet judge it best not to. So he continued 
to look, instead, into the maple, already 
Leginning to be parched and dusty in the 
withering city air. 

Perhaps it was only his stirred imagina 
tion, but he thought that he saw, amid its 
leafage, the flash of wings. 


“it is the an 


Helpful Ftome Journal Books 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 
Journar Hot 


Your Firerptace anp How to I1 
Price, 5 cents. 


ses. Price, 50 cent 


How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 


Wuat You SHoutp Know WHEN BUILDING A 
Littte House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LittLe House GArpeN. Price, 
10 cents. 

JOURNAI Birp Houses Price, 25 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEW Baskets. Price, 


25 cents 

BASKETS FOR GiFts AND Bazaars. Instruc 
tions for Pine Needle Work are included. 
Price, 25 cents. 

How To SEW FoR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BrRTHDAY CELEBRA 

TIONS Price, 15 cents 
Tue YounGc Moruer’s Guipe. Price, 15 cents. 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXPECTANT 
Moruer. Price, 15 cents 


How To CAN Fruits, VEGETABLES AND MEATS. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Except as otherwise noted, address the Service 


How to Dry Fruits AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
10 cents 


Tue New Book or SWEATERS AND KNITTIN: 
Containing the latest designs. Price, 15 
cents, 

THe New Book or CrocHet AND NEEDLI 
worK. Full of ideas for fancyworkers 
Price, 15 cents. 


Order the following booklets directly from the 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City: 

I ASHION SELECTIONS FOR SUMMER. Contains 

a large variety of summer fashions. Price, 

10 cents 


MASQUERADE Costumes. Novel designs for all 
occasions. Price, 15 cents. Patterns supplied 
for all costumes. 


Tue Bripe’s Boox. Charming illustrations, 
with information regarding the bride’s trous- 
seau needs. Price, 15 cents. 


Your Cur~pren’s CLorues. Illustrations and 
instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 


Tue Maternity Book; with a comprehensive 
selection of infants’ clothes. Price, 15 cents 
Patterns supplied for all designs shown. 


Bureau, the Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Puffed Wheat in milk at night 


Add August 


Puffed Rice mixed with berries 


The delights of bubble grains 


You know how the children love them. 


Serve them all day 
long—as foods, as tidbits and confections. 


In the morning, with cream and sugar, they taste like fairy 
foods. Flimsy and flavory—there is nothing so enticing. 
Mixed with berries, these airy morsels add a most delicious 
blend. They add as much as the flakiest crust adds to short- 
cakes, tarts and pies. 
Float Puffed Wheat 


in your bowls of milk, for luncheons 
and for suppers. 


These toasted whole grains, steam exploded, 
form the utmost in a food. 


Puffed Grains seem like food confections, made solely to 
delight. But remember they are whole 


grains with every food cell blasted. Over 


Puffed Wheat 


Whole wheat steam exploded 


100 million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. Thus 
the grains are fitted to digest as they never were before. Every 


element is made available—every atom feeds. These are Prof. 


Anderson's foods—the greatest grain foods in existence. 


Most children need more whole grain food. They need the 


minerals in them. Puffing makes whole grains delightful, so 


children revel in them 
Serve morning, noon and night in summer—in every way 


you can. Displace lesser foods—less healthful foods—with 


these. : 


Thus millions of mothers have 


foods 


made these supreme 
the most popular foods in the home 


Puffed Rice 


Puffed to 8 times normal size 


Use like nut meats 


Puffed Rice melts into ice cream and adds 
i nut-lke flavor. It adds lightness and a 
nut-like taste to fudge Scatter on a 


like peanuts or pop 
frosted cake as you would puffed nuts. 


sweetmeats or cook 


Afternoon confections 


Crisp and douse with melted butter. Let children 
} 


Try melted butter 


are as welcome war Tr var 
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Choose OHIO 


for these six reasons 


| ITH dozens of different makes of 
/ vacuum cleaners on the market and 
no real information on how to choose 


the best one, here is a simple, easy, under- 
standable way that makes it unnecessary to 
know about the mechanics of them as ma- 
chines, and guides you right into the thing you 
want to know most—which one cleans most 
thoroughly, in the easiest way and the shortest 
time. Don’t try to judge them as “machines.” 
Judge them on these six “cleaning” points, 
and solve the puzzle of finding the best one. 


1 
Does not 
fill the air 
with dust 


2 
Will not 


injure rugs 
or Carpets 


3 


Saves 


4 


movin 
Cleans 
in furniture 
Corners 


Has 
attachments 


for cleaning 


everything 


Is 
Light in 
Weight 


Where the six points come from 


The six cleaning points did not come out So we made a list of all the broom’s 
of any machinist’s head, you may be advantages and disadvantages and re 
sure. They came out of experience with duced them to six “cleaning” points. 
brooms and sweeping. We said, “The Then we built a machine to live up to 
ideal vacuum cleaner should keep all the those points. Those points are set down 
advantages of sweeping with a_ broom on this page for your help, if you wish to 
and should correct all its disadvantages use them, or, you can have them in more 
without introducing any new faults of its complete form by writing to The 
own.” Doesn’t that sound like a sensible United Electric Company, 1300— 8th St., 
way of getting at it from the viewpoint N.E., Canton, Ohio, and asking for a 
of cleaning? copy of “Choosing a Vacuum Cleaner.” 


OHIO 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
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Point It must really clean 
N 1 without scattering 
INO. dust in the room— 

that most unpleasant 
of all the broom’s many dis- 
advantages. The Ohio Elec- 
tric Cleaner is absolutely dust- 
less in operation. No dust rises 
in the room or can escape 
through its dustproof bag. It 
easily draws dirt through rug 
or carpet, 


Point It must pick up lint, 

threads, hairs, bits, 
No. 2 etc., without injuring 

the rug or carpet. 
The ¢ Yhio uses a slowly moving 
brush. This permits high speed 
in the motor and powerful suc 
tion. At the same time, it picks 
up the lint, threads, etc., with- 
out the slightest injury to any 
rug or Carpet. 


: It must save moving 
Point heavy furniture. It 
No. 3 must be so con- 

structed that you 
can push it under the average 
table, divan, bed, bureau, etc., 
so that you won’t have to move 
them around. The Ohio is de- 
signed as low down to the floor 
as pe yssible so that you can push 
it under any average piece of 
furniture. 


Point It must be able to 

clean in corners be- 
No. 4 cause you want the 

corners to be just as 
clean as the center of the floor. 
If the cleaning nozzle is awk- 
ward in shape or if the ends are 
blocked with wheels, corners 
will be dirty. The nozzle of the 
Ohio is scientifically designed 
to clean the squarest corner 
that ever existed. 


No. —) everything. Bear in 
mind that the floor 
is not the only thing to be 
cleaned. There are upholste red 
furniture, beds, etc. Attach 
ments designed for really eff- 
cient cleaning must be provided 
for this. The Ohio has a full set 
of attachments that will clean 
every object in the house. 


Point It must be as light 


in weight as possible. 
No. 6 The Ohio is light in 

weight—only 
pounds. It is easy to lift, and 
of course requires only a small 
fraction of 11! 2 pounds ot torce 
to push it over your rugs. It 
has good balance and 1s sur- 
prisingly easy to use. It is so 
very much easier to use than 
the broom. 


SINCE 1909 


LOOK FOR THE CLEANER WITH THE RED BAND 
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te Had aWeek toWed 


(Continued from Page 21) 


has?” asked David. 

“Who has? Why, Lucy, to be sure! I 
told you it would come out sooner or later 
There was a grown-up son at that place in 
New York where she worked. He annoyed 
her, and she didn’t feel like saying anything 
to his mother. So Lucy tried to bear it in 
silence and take no notice and kept hoping 
it would stop. But on the first of the month 
Mrs. Stuyvesant and the children went off 
on a visit to Canada, and while she was away 
this young Robert Stuyvesant became so an 
noying that Lucy ran out of the house. And 
she stayed out, too, for a whole week, until 
Mss Stuyvesant came back, although she 
onl y had three dollars to bless herself with 

“T thought it was funny 
she left,’ nodded David. 


‘AS: THE poor girl!” sighed Aunt Susie. 
*“You’ve no idea what she went through, 
David. Of course she had to sleep some- 
where, so she went to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and got a room there 
for a week, and that cost her practically 
every cent of her three dollars.”’ 

‘*But what did she live on? She had to 
eat, didn’t she?” 

** As nearly as I can make it out, she didn’t 
eat anything.” 

“For a whole week?” 

‘For a whole week, hoping every day that 
Mrs. Stuyvesant would come back and she 
could get inoney enough to come up here 
to her Aunt Selina. Well, anyhow, that’s 
that; and I don’t think she would have told 
me a word about it, only she wrote to Mrs. 
Stuyvesant to-day telling her where to send 
the rest of her clothes, and she told me 
Lucy told me—that this bad young egg 
might take it into his head to come up here 
and start bothering her again if he gets to 
know her address. As nearly as I can make 
it out, he’s crazy about her, and now that he 
thoroughly understands that she’s a good 
girl, I believe he’d marry her in a minute 
if she’d only have him.” 

“If he comes bothering around here 
frowned David 

‘That’s just what I told her. Well, any 
how, that’s that. She got so worked up over 
it that I was glad when Peter came over this 
morning and sat with her for a while.” 

“For heaven’s sake! Is that young cub 
coming around in the morning now?” 

“Yes; isn’t it com 
ical? Still, he seems to 
be gentle you know 
what I mean—and I 
don’t think he’s bad 
for her.” 


the sudden way 


N THE contrary, 
judging from 
Lucy’s improving ap 
pearance, it might 
have been argued that 
the young musician’s 
company was benefi 
cial to her 
‘What have you 
been doing this morn 
ing?”’ David asked 
Lucy as they sat down 
to lunch together. 
“Sewing a little,” 
she told him, “and 
sketching a little, 
and listening to Peter 
Thompson a little.” 
**Do you like to 
sketch?” asked David. 
“T love it. I like to 
draw children best—little children. Only 
there don’t seem to be any on this street.’ 
‘The old families don’t go in very strongly 
for little children, I’m afraid,”’ acknowledged 
David; ‘but over in the mill village, across 
the bridge above the dam, there’s a settle 
ment of Poles and they make out for the rest 
of us. Suppose I sent some of those little tads 
around here,”’ he said, turning to Aunt Susie, 
“could you give them some flowers, as a 
bribe to stand still and be sketched?” 
“Flowers and cake too,” said Aunt Susie. 
It didn’t take him long to get the chil 
dren started. Near the post office he saw 
the younger members of the Polznski family 
looking into the window of the Krystal 


Bn Cheech F 


Kandy Kitchen, roly-poly little cherubs 
standing hand in hand, their tousled heads 
graded like a flight of steps—little Stanislaus, 
the baby, standing at of@ end, and Anna, 
the eldest, at the other 

‘“*Anna,” said David, “ 
errand for me?” 

I'd like to, Mr. Putnam, but I can’t leave 
the children,” she said with all the maturity 
of her nine years. 

“You can take them with you. You know 
where I live?” 

“Yes, sir; the house next to the river.” 

‘That’s right. Well, you go there, and 
take your interesting family with you, and 
tell Miss Susie that I shall be home for sup 
per as usual—that’s right; and I wouldn't 
be surprised if she found you all a piece of 
cake, layer cake with colored icing on it.” 

Almost immediately the flight of steps 
started riverward. 


could you go an 


\ HEN he reached his office one of his 
music pupils was waiting for him, 
Jimmy Lowden, a red-haired young freshman 
at Old Buckeye, who had aspirations of mak- 
ing the Glee Club with its traveling opportu- 
nities and privileges, and who in his vacation 
was studying the variations of the instru- 
mental sol-fa much more seriously than he 
was considering the drier possibilities of 
trigonometry and the differential calculus. 

David gave him his lesson thoughtfully, 
and when he was through he said: “Jimmy, 
do you want to do something for me?”’ 

It pleased Master James to repeat a classic. 
long as it’s something honorable.” 

‘There's a girl up at our house, Lucy 
Chesley,” said David. ‘“‘She’s pretty and all 
that—and don’t you think she isn’t!—but 
she’s got a weak heart and isn’t due to live 
much longer. How would you like to call to 
night and play her that ‘Serenade’ you’ve 
just been practicing? Don’t you think it 
would be a nice thing to do?” 

Jimmy made substantially the same reply 
that Peter had made a few days before. 
“Why don’t you play her something, David, 
yourself?’’ he asked. ‘‘ You can beat us all, 
you know.” 

‘To tell you the truth, James,” 
with a solemn face, * 
now.” 

“T wouldn’t be at all surprised,” agreed 
James with a knowing grin. ‘‘ Well, all right, 
old scout. If I’m to 
do a kindness every 
day I'd rather do it 
for you than most any 
body else I know.” 

When he had gon 
David sat up in his 
chair for a long time, 
and then, with a deep 
sigh, he took the { fate 
ful list and looked at 
the second nam« 

‘Elizabeth Dar 
ley,” he read, and 
after another deep 
sigh he added: “All 
right, Elizabeth, I'll 
call on you to-night.” 

XV 

E WAS late get- 

ting started 
though. There was so 
much to see and hear 
when he went home 
to supper. For one 
thing, the human 
stairs had had a royal 
afternoon, and the sketches had to be looked 
at and admired; really good sketches, too, 
they were. 

‘Poor little things,” said Lucy. “You'd 
be surprised how little they know about 
some things, even the biggest of them. 
They'd never heard of Molly Pitcher, or 
Israel Putnam in the wolf’s den, or how the 
Indians used to roam around here, or any of 
those stories that children love to hear about 
their country. I told them that if they'd 
come again to-morrow afternoon and bring 
their friends with them, I'd tell them a lot 
more stories.” 


said David 
I’m pretty busy just 


(Continued on Page 124) 


Lucile sponsors 
crisp bouffant 
taffeta 


4ROM the mode of bygone days 


Lucile summoned this beguiling 


dance frock for Irene Castle. The 
piquancy of the little fitted bodice and a 4 
full skirt, demanding so much of its ee 


fabric, is charmingly expressed in 
Corticelli Service Taffeta of Florence 


Harding lavender color. 


Knowing that no frock is complete 
this season without its silken covering, 
Lucile designed a Nile-green wrap of 
exquisitely woven Corticelli Print Soie 
to slip over it. And then from pure 
delight in its texture she lined it with 
the lightest of all the Corticelli fab- 
rics—Thistledown Taffeta. 


er - 


Photo by Ira L. Hill 
Posed by Irene Castle 


You can get Corticelli dress silks 
in all the fashionable colors. Please 
write us if the store you patronize . : 
cannot show you the newest Corticelli 
satins, crépes, taffetas, and georgettes. colors, of Cor ce i silke fr igned by | 
Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 108 Jou the which 
Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. thers. Conan 


CorTICELLI@® SILKS 


Free booklet of models 


free booklet, printed in 
rocks designed by Lucile 


1 Iso makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, I ‘Ladies’ Silk Hosiery, Yarns and Crochet Cottons 
For those who knit: Booklet N 7, containing charming r 
knitted and crocheted overdresses, sweaters and hats, Price 


Towse has 
got to wait! 


F you could realize how much 
th: at boy of yours craves the 
healthful, well-balanced reading 
he'll get in THe AMERICAN 
Boy, you'd never for a minute 
deny him this wholesome pleas 


ure. What he 


indicates the 


reads voluntarti 
man he will be. 
Are you, right now, giving that 
inquiring young mind the right 
material on whi 
develop? 


ch to grow and 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 


You can’t begin too young to a 


put before your boy the kind of — Give your éoy THe American Boy. Read 
American Boy—reading aimed He needs Tue American Boy "just 
both to amuse, engross and en as he needs vou, his school, his other 2 
tertain him; and reading that te 
will develop him for the splend 


man he will become. 
a copy on news-stands 


‘merican Boy 


Every item,every story,every 
article and picture in Tut 
AmERICAN Boy will delight 


your boy, and give him sound | Boys in All the World 
information about the real §@ SER SPRAGUE CO. 
world; will stimulate him to 
think and plan, now, for his fg AMznican Boy for one year, beginning with i 
future; will give him some fore ; x Name_ 


knowledge of the workaday 
world he can get in no other 
way. 
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GRISWOLD 


Cast Iron Skillets 
Little Ones and Big! 


a4 


HERE are about a dozen different 
sizes of Griswold cast iron skillets, 
from small ones 4°4 inches across the 
bottom, just right for frying an egg or 
making an individual omelet, to large 
ones, 131% inches 1n diameter, for big 
families. 
Cast iron is the ideal material for 
a skillet or frying pan. And 
Griswold cast iron skillets are 
as good as the combination of 
the best grade of iron, practical 
up-to-date designs and experi- 
enced workmen can make them. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 


, Derr 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


being prepared for all occa- 
sions which comes from a 
kitchen equipped with three 
or four sizes of Griswold 
skillets! 
Every Griswold skillet is carefully 
cast the same thickness all over. Once 
heated it retains the heat at the neces- 
sary high temperature with a mini- 
mum amount of fuel. 
A Griswold cast iron skillet will last 
a lifetime and improve with every 
year of use! If your dealer doesn’t 
carry Griswold cast iron skillets, 
write direct to us. 
Griswold cast iron griddles, 
with iron and wood handles, 
or bailed, make delicious hot 


cakes. 
A2, Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Cast 


reversible 


There’s no 


iron! 


There’s a 


Other 


ever have 
colators, 


stores, 


Boudoir sets 


Electric Percolator 


Set No. 130830 €} 


Means 


WITH A NEW MANNING-BOWMAN 
toaster, 
of the bread 
knob and the bread is automatically 
chance 
the bread falling out! 


is browned 


Then there’s the new Manning-Bowman traveler’s 
It weighs only 
tically and efficiently constructed as the heavier ones. 
place in it to heat your curling iron, too. 
Such an iron is indispensable if you 
apartment or are boarding. 


Manning-Bowman 
electric 
neuralgia), the 
casseroles, etc. 
temperature-retaining 
ice-cream jars. 


ciate are the 


For sale at electric shops, department and hardware 
jewelers’ 


further information and booklet G-1. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Makers of Household and Table Appoint- 
ments in Nickel Plate, 


anning- Oss ality 


Best 


all you need do, 
just right, 


when one side 
is to turn the 
turned over. 
of burning your fingers nor of 


three pounds, yet it’s as prac- 


have a small 


devices you will appre- 
heating pad (especially if you 
attractive urn sets, per- 
And the famous Hotakold 
bottles, carafes and food or 


and novelty shops. Write us ‘or 


Meriden, Conn. 
Silver Plate, Cop- 
per and Aluminum 


HOTAKDLD | 


Ice Cream 
or Food Jars 
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‘And I told them they could have more 
cake,” beamed Aunt Susie, ‘‘so I wouldn’t 
be surprised if we had quite an audience. 
Lucy,” she laughed, breaking off, ‘“‘tell 
David what that freckled-faced young one 
said when you asked him whose little boy 
he was.” 

This set them both going again, Aunt 
Hattie listening with ears that almost curled 
with supe riority and hol ling herself 
a dignified manner. “A nasty lot of dirty 
little foreigners,’ was her only comment, 
“and they’ll never be anything else.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t thin! they were So dirty, 
Hattie,” Aunt Susie mildly objected; ‘‘and 
as for being foreigners, | ss we all were 
once or our ancestors before us. Most of 
those children that were here this afternoon 
were born right here in Granby; and it’s 
Lucy’s idea—and mine too—that they ought 
to be told those things which will make them 
proud of their country, instead of letting 
them grow up as little Poles, or litthe Hun- 
garians, or whatever their parents are.” 

“Well, have it your own way,” Aunt 
Hattie exclaimed; ‘it’s nothing to me.” 


aloof in 


PLEASANT time was had by one and 

all,” thought David, and was glad when 
Peter came, trying to hide a box of candy 
under his light guitar. 

And Peter hadn’t been there long when 
Jimmy Lowden came with a bunch of 
flowers, and if you had been there then it 
would have done you good to see the way 
the young musicians stared at each other. 

David left then, and a few minutes later, 
as he prepared himself upstairs te cail upon 
the second girl whose name was on his list, 
jimmy’s plaintive young tener from 
the pore h below: 

When I was one and twenty 
I hu rd iy: 
Give gold away in plenty, 


f 
Bul keep your heart alw Ly. 


arose 


“Tt’s right too,” 
brushing his hair. 
anyway.” 

His hair brushed to his liking, he drew the 
fateful list from his pocket and turned to the 
econd name. 

‘Elizabeth Darley,” he 
‘*Well—here goes!” 

And down the stairs went David to play 
his second game with Destiny, down the 
stairs and along the path and out of the 
gate, not joyfully as the 
ieast, 


thought David, sadly 
‘Darn tris iove business, 


read 


again 


heedless 
but slowly, and thoughtfully. 


go toa 


THEN David, in the flush of his youth, 
\ had made that famous break of. his: 
“Oh, the all right, but 
they aren't very clas yl’ he could hardly 
have known Elizabeth Darley as well as he 
did later, for if there was one thing which 
lizabeth prided herself on possessing it was 


girls of Granby are 


that very quality whi h for want of a better 
word is sometimes described as “‘ class.” 

Elizabeth’s father came to the door in 
answer to David's ring, a stout, puzzled look- 
ing — man with watery eyes. Once upon 
a time he had been Granby’s leading dry- 
goods merchant, but rumor held that it had 
been the extravagance of his family which 
had led him into bankruptcy. 

“*Elizabeth’s around somewhere,” he said, 
with a vague motion toward the rest of the 
house. ‘‘1’ll see if I can find her.” 

While David waited he looked around 
him—at the grand piano in one corner of the 
room, at the great vases—which reminded 
him of two fat children—that flanked the 
sides of the bay window, at the harp which 
stood in another corner. In a whatnot by 
the side of the piano was a collection of 
miniature marbles, bric-a-brac and curiosi 
ties, souvenirs of a European tour that Mrs. 
Darley and her daughter had made in the 
palmy days of the family. David was look 
ing at these when Elizabeth came in, a tall 
girl with an undeniable air that wasn’t far 
removed from the grand manner. 

“This is indeed an unexpected pleasure,” 
said she. 

‘The pleasure is mine, I am sure,” 
David, but he reddened 
smile he thought he 


replied 
a bit, for in her 
caught a hint of the 


thoughtless speech of his youth—about the 
non-classiness of the girls of Granby. 

“She's putting it all over me; I can feel 
it,” thought David once, and his mind 
turned to the puzzled little man with the 
watery eyes who had let him in. Item by 
item then he noticed the pearls that Eliza 
beth was wearing, her white buckskin shoes 
her white silk stockings, the rings upon her 
fingers, the platinum watch upon her wrist. 
‘And doesn’t she know how to talk!” he 
mused ‘“*T guess her mother does, too, 
from what they say.” 


[' WAS getting late when he left, and he 
tl ight that none of the neighbors had 
seen him. ‘I’m glad, too, ina way,” he told 
himself. ‘There won't be any anonymous 
letter to-morrow.” 

As a matter oi fact he received something 
richer than that. He had hardly reached his 
office the next morning when old Cap. 
‘dams came in, old Cap. Adams who had 
been seen out walking the night before with 
one of the Hopeful Seven. The gallant cap- 
tain lived next door to the Darleys, and the 
moment David saw him he had a feeling that 
he was in for news. 

“Say,” began the captain, “if it wasn't 
anyway private, what was the joke between 
you and Elizabeth Darley last night?” 

* Joke?” asked David, taken aback. 

“Yes; must have been a mighty good one. 
Why, boy, when you left, you hadn’t any 
more than turned the corner when she busted 
out laughing. Laugh! I never heard her 
laugh so much in all my life.” 

He didn’t stay much longer, 
from David’s manner that he wasn’t wel 
come; and when the young man was alone 
again he drew the fateful list 
poe ket. Elizabeth’s ndme 
drawn through it, but David now drew an 
other line, a blacker one, almost making a 
hole in the paper so heavily did he bear down 
on the pencil 

“Well, anyhow, 
frowned to himself. 
be more lucky.” 


gathering 


from his 
already had a line 


that’s two gone,” he 
‘Perhaps the third will 


YVII 
\ JHEN David reached home that noon 


/ he found the whole family, including 
Lucy, admiring the judge’s car. It was a 
speedy-looking machine, and, though far 
from being a recent model, it had evidently 
had good care ‘ 

‘I shall have to get hold of somebody now 
to teach me how to run it,” 


said the judge 
“Do you know how, 


David?” 
“Only in a very general way. 

one my) self.’ 
“T think I could run it,” 


I never ran 


said Lucy with a 


pleading look at Aunt Susie. “I used to run 
the Stuyvesant’s cars sometimes, when we 
were out in the country.” 

‘No,” said Aunt Susie. “You’re not 
strong enough, dear.”’ 

‘But it doesn’t require strength, Susan,” 
objected the judge, anxious to have an im 


mediate lesson if he could get one. “It’s a 
knack, that’s all. Now how do you start the 
engine going, Lucy?” 

I, please?” coaxed the latter, with 


another pleading look at Aunt Susie. 

“You can tell him—yes; but you're not to 
get in.” 

So Lucy told him, opening the throttle and 
switching on the ignition herself. ‘“‘ Now you 
press your foot on that button,” she said, 
and the words were hardly out of her mouth 
when the engine started roaring. Lucy 
throttled it down and began to instruct the 
judge in the use of the gears, Aunt Susie 
standing by with a proud look at the knowl 
edge posse sed by Aunt Se lina’s niece. 

‘There,” she finally said, “that’s enough 
for now, I’m sure. Now come in, all of you, 
or the dinner will be spoiled.” 

Inside, David found something else had 
been going on. The furniture in the front 
room was covered with sheets and Aunt 
Susie had started papering the wall. 

“That gloomy old paper had been on so 
long,”’ she said, ‘that I had almost forgotten 
how dismal it looked; but yesterday I was 
downtown and Mr. Fanshaw had just re 
ceived some new patterns. So I thought I'd 


Continued on Page 126) 
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Now it’s the 


Kantikoy 


Flannel Middy 
Suit! 


AST year this time we 
introduced Goody 
Middies of Kantikoy Fian- 
nel to waiting Girlhood. 
Now we are again first 
with a new thought—the 
Goody Middy Suit of Kan- 
tikoy Flannel—that won- 
derful, specially treated, 
all-wool fabric that adds 
permanency to middy 
smartness of styling. 


It is a garment of a dozen 
purposes—from gym to a 
tramp in the woods. 


Suit illustrated at right in Red No. 1015; Red Middy No 
In Navy Suit, white trimmed No. 1014; Navy Middy No 
In Green Suit, black trimmed No. 1016; Green Middy No 


BIS 
814 
816 
Suit illustrated in lower right corner in Green No 
Middy No. 806 
Middy No. 804 
Middy No. 805. 
Suit illustrated in lower left 
1018; Navy Middy No 
No. 1019; Middy with 


1006; Green 
1004; Navy 


Red 


In Navy Suit, white trimmed No 


In Red Suit, white trimmed No. 1005; 


corner in Navy, white trimmed No 
818 Navy 


gold trimmings No 


with gold trimmings Su't 
819 


Ask your dealer for Goody Middies, Dresses, and Skirts, 

If he cannot supply you, write for Goody Style Book 

and give his name. , fo) 
. Write to 


SamueL GoopmMan, Paca & Lombard Sts., Baltimore, Md., Dept. 24 


New York Showroom—1601-2 Centurian Bldg., 1182 Broad: 
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(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


n 
As one ne of the many leading physicians who en- 
dorse NONSPI wrote us: “My wife has used 
NONSPI for years—she swears by it’’—so would 
you too enthusiastically endorse the pure anti- 
septic liquid remedy that so surely and so quickly 
frees women from this disordered condition — 


And— 

As another physician wrote: “‘ Never have | known 

NONSPI to fail when used according to directions’ 
neither would you ever know it to fail if you 

followed the simple directions and used this 

wonderful preparation TWICE a week— 


2624 Walnut Street 


. . 
Frees You From Excessive Armpit Perspiration 
Our Testing Sample Will Convince You 
If those of you who are troubled with Excessive Armpit Perspiration, because you have not 
as yet used NONSP1, could realize the comfort and relief afforded to the millions of women 
who have used it, .never again would you suffer physically and mentally from this unhealth- 
ful condition, nor Would you permit unsightly perspiration stains and a consciousness of arm- 
pit odor to ruin your expensive dresses and cause the humiliation of impaired daintiness, for— 


Wonderful Nonspi Keeps the Underarms 
Normally Dry and Absolutely Odorless 


Never Raised in Price— Never Lowered in Quality— Now As Always —50c—Several Months’ Supply 
THE NONSPI COMPANY 
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And— 

= the means is so simple— the result so sure—if you 
are annoyed by armpit odor or have had dresses 
stained by pereciretion. you should obtain a bottle 
of the GENUINE NONSP'1I at once, from any lead- 
ing toilet or dru ouster or from us by mail (post- 
paid)—use it TWwic E a week—and join the legion 
of happy women = have already done so— 


am Free 


Or— 

If you desire further information and wish first to 
make a personal test—SEND US 4c for Testing 
Sample and what Medical authorities say about 
armpit perspiration. 


Kansas City, Mo 


August, 


MISS HELEN McDANIEL 
of Maryland 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
276 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I, too, should like extra money. 
Please tell me how to earn it in spare hours. 


Name 
Street Address 
Tow 


State 


$15000 Extra 


In one month’s spare time Miss McDaniel 
easily earned this amount 


Miss Helen McDaniel is a slip of a 
girl who lives in a Maryland city. 

She is still in school, so she doesn’t 
have many spare hours to devote to 
any sort of money-making work. 
But she is determined to make these 
few hours pay her well—that’s why 
she wrote to us a short time ago for 
appointment as our subscription 
representative. She was just a be- 
ginner, without previous experience 
in the work, yet she was able, in a 
single month, to earn as many as 
one hundred and fifty extra dollars. 


Your Opportunity 


Right now we need more men and 
women on our subscription staff. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentle- 
man are becoming more p ypular every 
day, and it requires a larger field force 
to care for the demand for new and 
renewal subscriptions. Can yousellusa 
few hours each week? We will be glad 
to pay you liberally for them in cash 
commissions and salaries. You don’t 
need expe rience -Miss McDaniel had 
none. You don’t need money to invest— 
we furnish free your complete equipment. 
An inquiry involves no obligation ! 


“WE Clip This Coupon Now! 


He Had a Week toWed 


(Continued from Page 124) 


get started without saying anything to any- 
body and surprise Hattie when she comes 
home to-night. She told me this morning 
that she wouldn’t be home till evening.” 

It was a pleasant, flower-strewn paper, 
and yet with a quaint design in keeping— 
David thought—with the new way in which 
Aunt Susie was doing her hair and the light 
touches of her dress. And when the dinner 
was over and the papering resumed, the 
judge hurrying off to find someone with a 
rugged constitution who could teach him 
more about his car, Aunt Susie and Lucy 
made such a happy picture that David de- 
cided to stay home for a while and help 
them. They received his offer of assistance 
with acclaim, and soon he had an apron 
around him and was up on the stepladder 
with a length of paper in one hand and a 
whisk broom in the other, the latter to press 
the former against the wall as soon as he had 
matched the pattern. 


ND, oh, but that was a merry time! 
Presently Lucy started humming, and 
because one hum nearly always leads to an- 
other, first David joined in and soon Aunt 
Susie. Then Aunt Susie sang a song that 
they used to sing when our mothers were girls, 

a strange, old-fashioned song, beginning: 

Down in a green and shady dell 
A modest violet grew. 


She had hardly finished that when old Ben 
Waller came trotting over from across the 
street, and was immediately trotted over to 
Mr. Fanshaw’s to get four more rolls of the 
paper. When he came back he brought a 
piece of news with him. 

‘I was just in time to see a fight,”’ he said. 

“Ugh!” shuddered Aunt Susie, but curi- 
osity conquering aversion, in the well-known 
feminine manner, she added: ‘‘ Who was it? 
Some of those foreigners, I suppose.” 

“No; it was two colored men, both 
strangers in Granby and pretty tough look- 
ing customers. Somebody told me they had 
been hanging around Kitty Polk; probably 
read in the paper about the will.” 

He checked himself with a side glance at 
David, and, if you had been there then, you 
would have noticed a rather droll circuit of 
glances. Aunt Susie was looking at old Ben 
with a glance that said ‘Now, stupid!” 
and old Ben was looking at David as though 
to say “I don’t believe he noticed it’’; and 
David was looking at Lucy as though he were 
reflecting ‘‘I wonder what she thinks about 
it”; and Lucy was giving David a quick look 
from under her lashes, a look that told a 
story in itself. 

“‘She’s a beauty all right, when she looks 
that way,” he thought. ‘Too bad about her 
heart’’; and again it came to him how easy it 
would be to put the glow of romance into 
her few remaining days. ‘‘ No wonder Peter 
and Jimmy have fallen so hard,” he told 
himself. ‘Still, if I were to look at her twice; 
I know right well that Aunt Hattie would 
make a fuss; so I’d better keep my eyes 
where they belong.” 

It isn’t always the easiest thing to do. 


GUESS it’s her illness that makes her 

look so appealing,” he thought. “‘It sort 
of gets you, because she hasn’t much longer 
to live.” 

And although he didn’t know it, the next 
time he spoke to her there was a new note of 
tenderness in his voice that seemed to take 
two of the little roses right off the wall paper 
and put them on 
Luc y heeks. 

They didn’t stay 
there long though. 
A few minutes later 
the noise of a car 
stopping at the 


a frightened little ostrich might try to cd 
when the hunter draws too near. 

“Who is it, dear?”’ whispered Aunt Susie 
“That young Stuyvesant? I thought a 
much.” And glancing up, her arms stil 
around the girl, she said: ‘‘ Will you attend 
to him, David? He is not to see Lucy, n 
matter what he says.” 

“Tl tend to him,” promised David, and 
started for the front door and reached it at 
the same time as the young man who had 
just arrived in the car. He was a rather 
imperious looking young man, with frowning 
brows and a petulant mouth. 

“Is this Miss Hubbard’s? 

Yes, said David. 

a Miss Chesley in 


’ he asked. 


Miss Lucy Ches 
ley 

Yes,” 
before. 

“T would like to see her.” 

“You can’t see her.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, for one reason, she doesn’t want to 
see you.” 

“You say she’s in?”’ 


yg right; I’ll take a chance on her want 
ing to see me,’’ and would have brushed 
David to one side if the latter hadn’t been 
ready for him. 

“What do you think you’re doing?”’ de 
manded young Hotspur, unexpectedly find- 
ing David in front of him again. 

“What do you think you're doing?” 
countered David. 

“T’ll show you in a minute.” 

right; show me now.” 

If you had been there then you would 
have seen a sudden exchange of blows, not at 
all a fair exchange, for David’s was incom 
parably the hardest. Although of course 
Master Stuyvesant didn’t know it, David's 
experiences of the last .ew days had given his 
fist something of the impetus of a pile driver. 
He was not only striking at an unwelcome 
caller—he was striking at fate, at destiny, at 
that invisible power which had been binding 
him more and more closely with every pass 
ing hour. In less than a minute young Mas 
ter Stuyvesant was picking himself up fron 
one of Aunt Susie’s flower beds and holding 
his nose with his handkerchief with the air 
of a vanquished warrior who is trying to re 
tain a precious possession in his flight, but 
isn’t quite sure whether he can manage to 
keep it or not. 

*That’s done me good,” thought David 
as he watched the departing car. “I don’t 
know why it is, but I feel lucky now, as 
though something good is going to happen 


said David in the same voice as 


qb mood remained, grew stronger, es 
pecially after Lucy had thanked him wit 
one of her shyest smiles; and when, aft 
supper, he dressed himself to call upon th 
third of his fateful list, he found himsel 
whistling for the first time in a week. 
a beautiful night,’ he thought a 
he stood on the top step a few minutes later 
inhaling the scent of the flowers below an 
the fainter balsam of the surrounding woods 
“Smells like smoke a long way off,’’ he added 
turning his face to the south. “I hope ther 
won't be any forest fires, now that the wood 
are so dry again.” 
The moon had not yet risen and only 
few stars were visible. 
*“*Tt’'ll be lighter coming back,”’ he thought 
and starting down the steps he was soo! 
through the gat 
and on his way, lik 
a conqueror, t 


Beatrice Hollo 
way’s. 
«ANG As he drew nea 


to the corner a dar 


front gate caused figure cautious! 
them all to look Nie moved out of th 
through the win- shadow of one 
dow, country fash- 1 aay the elms across th 
ion, and the next J 2 street and as cau 
moment Lucy had iy tiously followe 
her arms around NO him. 

Aunt Susie’s neck ; 

and was evidently = ’ (Continued in the 


trying to hide by 
burying her face, as 


September Home 
Journal) 
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Great skill does not make hosiery 
cost more—it makes it worth more. 
Our leadership in the world’s pro- 
duction of hosiery for men, women 
and children has come because we 
have acquired the skill. In ten short 
years we have achieved a fortunate 
development in the science and the 
art of building sturdy hosiery—hosiery 
that endures over long miles and car- 
ries a refined elegance to the end of 
its journey. It is the skill that comes 
from successful production that gives 
to Phoenix high worth and low cost. 


HOSIERY 
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aber 


every piece 


This 
Trademark 


is a guarantee that 
under like conditions 
Heisey ? Glassware 
will last twice as 
long as the ordinary 
product. 


This quality added to its 
ervstal clearness and 
beauty of design instant- 
ly appeals to the pride 
and taste of the most 
fastidious people. At the 
better stores, or write 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
Dept. J-5 Newark, Ohio 


Knitting yarns 


direct from the mill 


juality all wool 
worsted yarn at a great 
saving Sold direct from 
mill to you 
end today for free Peace 
Dale e card veighte 
50 different colors. Fror 
t ink ‘ te ove 
adhe the new Ha 


‘ new Fibre Silk and 
Ww orsted mixtures 
Hea 


Ser 


90 samples—FREE 


Miss Mary Burrough i 


WRITE TODAY 
PEACE DALE MILLS, Dept 149 


25 Ma N. ¥ Peace Dale ge 


“Write for free samples 


PLAN HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Boers with Economy 


new Califor St 


- Rey resentative Cal Homes"’ 
The New Colo nials 
I $ 


a 
= “West Coast Bun galows"’ 
¢ 5 


We 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $2.50 and get all 4 of 
these books to 6 sO cent 


Money ! ifn 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 588 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


SALAD SECRETS 


100 recip. Brief bi te. 15c by - 
less recipes 15¢. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. ant ‘ 30c. 
B. A. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., “ahem N.Y. 


Cc ares $1 00 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1043 Chestnut St.. Philad eiphia, Pa 


“Little Bungalows” 
43 Plan 
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change in her elder son. 
so suspiciously clean. 
to make of it.” 

“Well, my dear’—and Mr. Forbes laid 
aside his papers with the trained patience of 
the family man—‘‘a little while ago you 
were worrying because he was so dirty.” 

“Ves, but now he looks positively boiled; 
it’s not natural. And there’s something else 
too. The other night, after he was asleep, 
I went into his room to see that the moon 
was not shining on his face. I couldn’t help 
kissing him—he doesn’t care to kiss me any 
more—and his mouth was plastered all over 
with the nastiest mess, some sort of thick, 
greasy ointment with a smell of musk. It 
seemed so unnatural to have a boy creaming 
his face at night that I looked about, and 
what do you think I found?” 

“Some sort of beautifier, I suppose?” 

“Not at all; but there on his bureau 
was a jar of pomade marked ‘Plummer’s 
Mustache Accelerator’ !”’ 

“Good heavens! Mustache accelerator— 
who is it?” 


“He keeps himself 
I don’t know what 


HAT’S the mystery; there isn’t any 
girl; he and Margery Hunton quarreled 
weeks ago.” 

“Aren't you forgetting your Dickens? 
‘Samuel, beware of the widows.’”’ 

“That’s ridiculous. Blanche Seymour is 
thirty-two; she was in one of the lower 
grades while I was at school.” 

** All the more reason. The only danger is 
letting him see we know.” 

Upstairs they could hear opening and 
shutting of drawers, rapid walking back and 
forth, the running of a tap in the bathroom. 

‘He’s watering his pompadour before he 
waters her garden,” his father said. 

And presently down the stairs came young 
Forbes, wearing that clean “boiled” look 
his mother had mentioned. Stopping be- 
fore the mirror in the hall hatrack and, quite 
unconscious of the parental eyes regarding 
him from the darkened living room, he did 
something to his tie, felt his upper lip, ad- 
justed his belt and then—with the solem 
nity of a religious rite—adjusted his cap 
carefully over his watered pompadour. 

\s he closed the door behind him he was 
agreeably reflecting that, if the evening was 
cool and he did not get excited or move 
about quickly or forget and run his fingers 
through the struc- 
ture or shake his 


¢ . 
ave the ‘Detective 
(Continued from Page 7) 


“My little brother has,” he rebuked her. 
“T’ll send for the chicks to-morrow.” 

On the way home John Warren remem- 
bered something. It was that a little 
brother is a tremendous asset when the dig- 
nity of an older son is involved. 

Maddox agreed to collect the chicks next 
day; but, in view of the difficulties at cross- 
ings in the way of motor cars, John Warren 
was to saunter after him in the réle of long- 
distance protector. 

The angel-child was to act as if he did 
not know his brother was following. He 
was to wait until there was a clear space 
before crossing streets, and, like Lot’s wife, 
he was not to look back. 

The obstacles were that Chloe had no 
basket small enough to fit inside the express 
wagon; that her big one had to be placed 
across the wagon sideways, and that she 
had only grocery-store cord with which to 
make it fast. 

On the return journey John Warren short- 
ened the distance between Maddox and him- 
self by three feet. Things were going well; 
only two more streets remained to be 
crossed. 

And then, without further warning than 
the traditional bolt from the blue, the mar- 
ket basket turned turtle and the sidewalk 
of Main Street’s most congested quarter was 
starred with golden-yellow chicks. John 
Warren, thoroughly alarmed, dashed into 
the midst of them, disclosing his true rela- 
tionship to the infantile catastrophe. 

“Tt’s all right, kid,” he solaced his weep- 
ing brother. 


TRAIGHTENING the basket, he began 

to pick up fluffy bits of yellow as if he 
were gathering dandelions. The foolish little 
things ran everywhere. They hopped off 
the sidewalk and got in front of motors; 
they tied up traffic; strange people shouted 
to each other: ‘‘There’s one!” ‘Watch 
your step!”” “There she goes!”’ For sheer 
nerve-racking tension the baby-chick round- 
up outclassed the ancient sport of fox- 
chasing. 

Some of the feathered pests went into 
shops; two preferred the post office; melan- 
choly to relate, a cat caught one. 

In the midst of this thrilling scene stood 
Maddox weeping with variations in several 
octaves. 


Mr. Forbes never gave a thought to his 
appearance, which was wild—wilder than 
anything in the power of Borneo or the cir- 
cus sideshow to produce. 

Someone dashed from an adjoining shop, 
made a half-circle in front of the yellow 
mite, ducked and secured it. John Warren 
stood up to thank the rescuer and found 
hintself looking into the face of Margery 
Hunton. 


HEY’'RE holding two more for me 
inside. Is this all?” She fluted the 


question at him in that deliciously childlike 
voice that wasn’t like anyone else’s. And 
there wasn’t a trace of “‘mad” about her 

John Warren, holding the chick securely, 
felt that there were compensations for or 
deals even like the one he had just survived. 

“Now,” advised Margery, “if you don’t 
want that to happen all over again, you and 
I better carry this basket between us.” 

** Are you sure it’s not too heavy for you?” 
he asked. 

“Not if you carry fair.”” She beamed up 
at him as each grasped the handle. Maddox 
tagged along after them, dragging the empty 
express wagon that shrieked occasionally for 
a drop of oil. 

Then Margery sweetly inquired: ‘“ What- 
ever was the matter with you the day you 
got mad and told Bessie Chiswell and me 
that you had a head like an empty attic?”’ 

“I never said anything of the kind’’; and 
he angrily reflected, “She does not under- 
stand me like Blanche; she can’t,’ 

“Oh, yes, you did too; because Bessie 
Chiswell said: ‘Even if his head is like an 
empty attic, I should think he’d keep still 
and not advertise it, wouldn’t you?’”’ 

When they reached John Warren’s home 
he thanked her for helping him with the 
chicks, and more in sorrow than in anger 
bade her a ceremonious farewell. She was 
a nice little kid, but she could not under 
stand the way a man felt about life—and 
love—and detecting—and lots of other 
things—the way Blanche did. He saun- 
tered off, full of an agreeable melancholy. 

Forbesy’s chicken raising was character- 
ized by an ardor as intense as his pompadour 
culture or his admiration for Sherlock 


Holmes. The choicest lettuce in his mother’s 
vegetable garden he chopped up for green 
food; he Tenswuel eggs from the pantry 


when they were 
seventy-five cents a 


head or do sev eral 
other things, the | 
pompadour might 
e depended on to 
resist the laws of | 
gravity and remain 
a pompadour till he 
got home | 
| don't kno \ 
hether I want to 
laugh or cry, his 
mother said 
\rriving at the 
seymour place, 
John Warren had a 
feeling that all was 
not well He had 
begun very pleas 
antly, as the house 
loomed sight, to 
detect; but all the 
familiar signs failed. 
She wasn’t in the 
garden or on the 


Round 


Dusk 


By ANICE TERHUNE 


1) YWN in the dusky meadow grass a million fireflies 

play; 

and round upon tireless wings they wheel and 
whirl away; 

[Through all the silent summer night a vigil gay they 
keep 


The happy souls of little unborn flowers that lie asleep. 


dozen, hard boiled 
them over his bed 
| room gas and fed 


them to the forty- 
| three By every 
| back-fire law of con 


trariety, those 
ought to 
have Si kened and 
died from over 
attention; but they 
flourished. 


| chic Kens 


ND then one 
morning not a 
chick! The entire 
forty-three had 
vanished overnight 
| without leaving 
even a feather fora 
clue. 
The young de- 
tective took the 
blow with theatrical 


porch, neither was 
there a light in the 
living-room window. But there loomed 
Chloe, as formidable as ever. ‘* Miz Seymo’ 
don’ gawn rs Loueyville, 'n she say dat she 
mighty much bleeged vou-all tek are 


her chicks twell she come back.’ 


IJIN WARREN'S heart fell with a thud; 
one might have imagined the beautiful 
woman had gone to Mars. ‘Wasn't it very 
sudden? She didn’t say anything to me 
‘“Umph—huh. Miz Blanche—he ap 
things ‘bout her dat’s sudden.’”’ There was 
a sinister implication that something might 


involve John Warren; but “he couldn’t 
bandy words with Chloe. ‘“ You-all got a 
little express wagon?” she asked 


John Warren had long since cast his 
dignity to the four winds. His tie had 
slipped its moorings; his pompadour hung a 
disheveled bang as he dodged this way and 
that, gathering up bits of yellow down. At 
last he had them all but one, a perverse imp 
that fluttered persistently a few inches be- 
yond his grasp. 

\gain and again Forbesy stooped and 
tried to grab the chick, but, outspreading 
its ridiculous and half-fledged wings, it al 
ways eluded him. 

Traffic on Main Street was voluntarily 
suspended. People stood up in motors; 
citizens of a sporting turn laid wagers on the 


race. Intent on securing his prey, young 


calm. ‘‘They’”’ 

couldn’t put one 
over on him like that; “‘they” had hidden 
the chicks for a joke. 

Later, when he began seriously to ques- 
tion whether the chicks were really gone, he 
got busy with an old magnifying glass, made 
an exhaustive study of the ground outside 
the empty run-way and was amazed to find 
most of the footprints were his own. 

The notebook had grown immensely since 
he had read those first extracts to Mrs. 
Seymour. He got it out, turned to F 
and read up Footprints: “As long as the 
criminal remains upon two legs so long must 
there be some indentation, some abrasion, 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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ROWN Hair with its glints and gleams! *4 

Black hair—blue-black as a blackbird’s 
wing! Golden hair which holds the sun- 
shine! Hair silvery with the starshine of 
time! Wavy hair, fluffy hair, soft silken 
hair, hair of childhood, maturity and old 
age ! 

Truly, you cannot begin too early to 
care for your precious hair. So great a 
satisfaction for so little effort when sensi- 
bly applied, A personal charm so distinctly 
your own, and to such an extent within 
your own control. 

Kor remember that a healthy scalp is 
the foundation of beautiful hair. By help- 
ing to keep the scalp clean and healthy, 
Packer’s Tar Soap (cake or liquid) helps 
to make real hair health possible. 


Send 25 cents for these three Samples or 10 cents for any One of them 


Half-cake of PACKER’S TAR SOAP, good 10 cents. 
for several refreshing sham poos—1to cents. 
Your druggist has the full-size cake. 


Your druggist has 
6-oz. bottle. 


the full-size 


Liberal sample bottle PACKER 
Liberal sample of the finest liquid soap we CHARM,a skin lotion of peculiar efficacy 
know how to make PACKER'’S LIQ- 10 cents. Sold in one convenient size, 


UID TAR SOAP, delightfully perfumed by most druggists. 


HH 


Cake or Liquid 


annot 
too 
egin too ©arly 


Packer’s Tar Soap is made from healing 
and stimulating pine tar, fragrant of the 
pine forests from which it comes, from 
soothing glycerine and bland vegetable oils. 
These beneficial ingredients are valuable 
for the way in which they assist willing 
Nature to maintain a natural, healthy 
condition of the scalp. The fullest benefits 
come from using Packer’s regularly accord- 
ing to the directions. Why deprive your 
hair of these benefits for a single day— buy 
a cake of Packer’s from your druggist now. 

For forty-nine years Packer’s Tar Soap 
has had the distinction of extensive use by 
the medical profession. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 87H, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


The ‘‘Packer’’ Manual (free) 

f at pre- t ° and sums up what the maker 
al “How to Care for the Packer's Tar Soap have learned ab 
eaith during almost half a century Ac 
of the Manual will be ser 


it free on request 
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ust made to fit 
our tiny Kitchen 


The New Sellers 
Apartment Cabinet 


If you are one of the dwellers in compact 
city apartments, or a householder with a 
diminutive kitchen, there is good news for 
you. You need not wait until you can have 
a bigger kitchen to own the Sellers Kitchen 
Cabinet you have long wanted. You can 
have it now—in your tiny kitchen. 

There is a mew Sellers cabinet—made 
just for you—small enough to fit into the 
most crowded kitchen, big enough to con- 
tain every Sellers feature that makes for 
convenience. It is a_ beautiful cabinet, 
white enameled, roomy, compact. It has 
new features that are improvements even 
over our other cabinets, and it takes no 
more space than a small kitchen table. It 
makes of the /i#t/e kitchen the most efficient 
workshop known to modern household sci- 
ence, and it is an equally valuable addition 
to the full-size Sellers in the larger kitchen 
requiring more than one work-unit. 

Before we 
built this cabi- 
net, we spent 
months in in 
vestigation of 
small kitchens. 
Hundreds of 
apartments, in 
27 cities and 10 
states, were 
measured; 
architects and 
domestic science experts were consulted; 
thousands of housewives were asked to 
give us their suggestions. 

The Sellers Apartment Kitchen Cabi- 
net is the result. The perfected product 


The popular size for most 
small kitchens 


Baby Grand 


itchen Cabinets 


dil the convenience of a real kitchen cabinet in the same space as a small kitchen table 


of many minds, it is the expression of the 
real desires of a host of interested women. 


Its outstanding features are: 


Compactness. Space is conserved in count- 
less clever little wavs. Its height, width and 
depth fit 92% of apartment kitchens. 

Convenience. 
features of other Sellers cabinets has been 
added a new improvement. Now, doth base 


To the famous convenience 


shelves automatically come out. Stooping and 
reaching for pots and pans are enttre/y ended. 
Capacity, Unusual roominess is obtained by 
scientific arrangement. It accommodates 
enougharticlesfor f 
any average fam- 
ily. Its 25-pound, 
easy -filling flour 
bin is amply large 
for 97% of apart- 
ment dwellers. 

Beauty. \ts sani- 
tary white enamel 
exterior and sim- 
ple, graceful lines 
set a new high 
standard for 
modern kite he n 


A special model to fit under 
high ndo 


nt. 


Of course this 
cabinet has the 
famous Sellers 


features: the 

Dust-Proof Base | 

Top under the | = => 

Porceliron Work | 

Table; the Ant- | 

Proof Casters; 

the Glass Draw er | / 


Pulls: the Dove 
tail Joints. All 


are major im- if 
Can a kite hen Where the only space is under 


“ 1 low window 
cabinet be a real 
convenience without them? 


Send for Free Book 


Go to your dealer at once and inspect this new 
Sellers Apartment Kitchen Cabinet. Or, write for 
our interesting new book. It gives valuable sug- 
gestions for the arrangement of small apartment 
kitchens. We will send the book free, together with 
name of your local Sellers dealer. Write today. 


G. I. Secters & Sons Co., Elwood, Indiana 
Canadian Factory: Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Co. of 


(Canada Southam pion, Ontario, Canada 
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OVE the Detective 


(Continued from Page 128) 


some trifling displacement which can be 
detected by the scientific searcher.” (The 
Adventure of Black Peter. 

Stealthily John Warren crept up the back 
stairs and stealthily down again; one of his 
father’s boots was concealed beneath his 
coat. He fitted it this way and that, but th 
impressions were never the same. Not a 
shadow of suspicion could rest upon his 
father. In the face of this crushing disap 
pointment, John Warren remembered that 
Sherlock never became discouraged. 

Two days passed—three; and John War 
ren decided to abandon the scene of the 
crime forclews. That intuitive feeling know1 
as a hunch lured him to the city dun 
where he hoped to find a solution. 


Ff. fey several hours spent in investigat 
ing ash heaps, John Warren was con- 
scious of nothing but a thumping headache 
and a bad taste. Like his ideal, Sherlock, he 
refused to admit discouragement and went 
home. 

Maddox, in a frenzy of absorption, was 
digging a little trench in the back yard. 

“Hello, kid; whatter you doing?” 

*Undertakin’,’’ and Maddox didn’t even 
glance up. 

The golden-haired cherub ‘undertook ”’ 
anything in the way of cats, kittens, birds 
or white mice that happened to die about the 
Forbes premises. He had an artist’s pride in 
his avocation and was particular about the 
flowers, coffins and elaborate funeral rites. 

With a strange sinking at the pit of the 
stomach, his brother asked: “Whatter you 
undertaking?” 

“It’s a secret; crossed m’ heart’n’ hoped to 
die if I told. "Sides, she gimme ten cents.” 

“*Who—who gave you ten cents?” 

“Margery Hunton gimme ten 
cents not to tell bout the way 
she detected Miz Seymour's 
chicks. They was awful 
dead, but I’m buryin’ um 
real nice.” 

did she detect 
’em?”’ his brother de 
manded. 

“Ain’t I just told you I 
crossed m’ heart, hope d to 
die ’n’ got ten cents for not 
tellin’?” 

Maddox shook his head till 
his hair flapped about his 
face. “Can't. Crossed m’ heart 

““Aw, shut up about crossin’ your heart. 
I got to know.” 

The angel-child propped up some holly- 
hocks on the earthy structure he was model 
ing, then drawled: ‘“‘Ain’t it funny how 


dandy Margery can detect things ’thout 
readin’ ‘bout detectors. keeping notebook 
or anything. She came over here and de 


tected the chicks right in a minute.” 

John Warren did not carry out his fratri 
cidal impulse, neither did he answer. And 
the angel-child continued to drawl: ‘Guess 
mamma’ll think it awful funny, ’n’ papa 
too, ’n’ everyone else, how dandy Margery 
detects things ’thout reading 


But John Warren had fled from the fa- 
miliar enumeration. He ran to the front 
porch, flung himself into a chair and rocked 
angrily. He saw himself afiobjec t of lifelong 
ridic ule He, J W. Forbes, Junior, had fol 
lowed the methods of Sherlock Holmes, kept 
elaborate notebooks, played a musical in 
strument, smoked tea, used a magnifying 
glass on footprints and had detected noth 
ing—nothing—nothing! While that Hunton 
girl had walked into his yard, appropriated 
his crime by adoption, commandeered his 
brother and—solved the mystery! 

Could he ever live it down? Could he 
ever face beautiful Mrs. Se ymour and tell 
her? He swept his disheveled pompadour 
out of his eyes, and there stood his successful 
rival in the field of investigation, Margery 
Hunton. 

He rose to his feet, made his best dancing- 
school bow and was conscious of hating her 
more than ever. They stared a few mo- 
ments without speaking. 

Then she lilted up at him in that birdlike 
voice of hers: ‘Don’t be so cross with me, 
John Warren, for finding those chicks. If 
I hadn’t, and Maddox didn’t bury them 
right away, everyone in town would have 
known.” 

did you know where to look?” 


7 IDN’T have to look. You see, rats 
stole my chickens once, and the min- 
ute I got a whiff of the woodpile I knew what 
had happened. Maddox and I lifted back 
the logs and—there they were.’ 
Still he looked at her without under- 
standing. 
“You see, if I hadn’t acted right away 
people would have known—your detecting 
didn’t detect.” 
“You don’t mean to say you're not 
going to tell?” he gulped 
“Friends don’t tell. And I 
didn’t come over here 
snooping either; mamma 
had a letter from Mrs. 
Seymour this morning 
and she’s going to be 
married.” 
‘‘Are you perfectly 
sure?”’ he demanded. 
‘Positive!’ Margery had 
the air of a surgeon selecting 
the sharpest knife for the 
ouickest incision. I came 
over to tell you not to worry about 
the chicks any more, because Mrs. Seymour 
wrote: ‘Please tell that nice little Johnny 
Forbes he may have my chicks, as we expect 
to go to Japan on our honeymoon.’”’ 
John Warren waited for despair to claim 


him; but—it didn’t. Instead, the world per 
sisted in turnir ga lovely roseatl pink in the 
center of which was a short, impertinent 
nose, a dimpled chin and the friendliest pair 


ol eyes. His pal and he were friends once 


“Oh, Margery, let’s go to Prince’s for 
sundaes and celebrate what a rotten dete 
tive lam—or Mrs. Seymour’s engagement 
or any old thing.” 


oymoke 
By LAMBERT JoNEs 


ALK abroad at sundown and you spy 
Many a thread of smoke against the sky 
The steady smoke of glad expectancy 
Where folk await their own folk home for tea, 
And the stray gusts of smoke forlornly blown 
Where one sits down to break his bread alone. 
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ALLEN’S FOOT=-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 
Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves the pain of corns, bun- 
ions, callouses & sore spots, freshens the feet and gives new vigor. 


Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 


At night, when your feet are tired, sore and swollen from 
walking or dancing, sprinkle Allen's Foot=Ease in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 
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The Antiseptic Powder for Ach 
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Reg S. Pat. Office } 
SUITS: COATS: DRESSES | 
Exclusive and Distinctive || 
Garments: Moderately priced 

To the woman \ 


ho desires to be dressed in 
exclusive garments, 
store in your city that 
MODISH —be 
tvled after original Paris 
EXCLUSIV because only one 
LODERATE 
tailor them for 
n different 


irments 


VERITE. 


tore 1" an show them 
IN PRIC} because we 
ver ndred 
wok tor i ibel 


cities. 


THE 
VERITI IDEA.’ 


Pa. VERITE, 229 West 36thSt., 


(Pron 
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d Ver-a-tay) 


Detachable Rubber Heels 
Put on like 


rubbers, save wear, 


and are detachable for dancing, 
For French, Louis & Cuban 
Heels. Colors:— Black, Tan, Gray 


& White. 


At all stores or by mail. 50c per 
pair. For size, mark outline of heel. 


ROBERT E. MILLER, Inc. 


Dept. A, 
i New York 


11 Broadway 


HEATHE 
PETTICOATS 


: 3 Times the Wear of 
Silk at the Cost 


Cake 
Carriages on funiture 
The Lloyd Manuf turing Co. Dept. M-6 J 
enominee, ich A 
THREE PENCILS 
NAME IN 
GOLD 40¢ 
DAISOXES 
ORSCHOOL 
and BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS 


F. BALLARD, 


Pencil Man,”’ 


10 Spruce Street, N. Y. City 


The Last Picture of a Great 
By CHARLEs F. 


LTHOUGH John Burroughs 
and I were friends for many 
a ye: irs and he was often at 
|; my house, something always 


happened to prevent the 
making of the portrait of 
Big 4 him that I wished, out un 
my great sycamore, and 
I never set the big camera up in front of 
“Oom John” until the week of his death. 


And then it was done only 
for his doctor and I were convinced that he 
would not reach home alive;* a sick- 
bed portrait would be better than nothing. 

“‘Please over and cheer us for the 
journey! He is very weak—and homesick. 
And do bring that big camera,” said ‘* Doc- 
tor Clara,” secretary and guardian angel. 
“Qom John and all of us want to see what 
your skill in portraits can do with him.” 

Up in the very crotch of Pasadena Glen, 
and birdnested in the treetops on the high, 
upper porch of The Bluebird cottage, I 
found my old friend—very quiet on his rat- 
tan couch, much dimmed since the week 
before, when they brought him from the 
hospital to my house for a little visit. He 
opened slow eyes, which quickened as he 
gave welcome. 


as an emergency, 
so even 


come 


Cheered by Thought of Old Friends 


HE BRIGHTENED perceptibly as we 
talked of old days and old friends— 
particularly T. R and of woodchucks and 
other familiars, and of how speedily strength 
would come back to him when he got home 
to celebrate his eighty-fourth birthday 
among his very own of trees and birds and 
beasties and humans. 

And when Doctor Clara put, in: “You 
know, Don Carlos never did get that picture 
of you. And now he’s brought that big cam- 
era a-purpose’’—Oom John patiently let 
them lift him so a chair could be inverted 


| John Burroughs | 


facing the Nbystery 


} 
| 
© 1921 BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS | 


‘American 
LuMMIS 


under his pillow, and patiently turned his 
patriarchal head this way or that, and kept 
still through the four long exposures 
twenty-five seconds each, the big Dallmeyer 
“stopped clear down” in that luminous 
shade. 

Good pictures no doubt, but not the pic 
ture! Yet I would not let him be taxed 
though willing) to be lifted upon a chair so I 
might turn him about and find shadows to 
fit his furrows. 

(nd I did not want William Cullen Bryant 
or Saint Jerome (though I got 
many professional artists have); I 
John Burroughs as himself. 


*‘Oom “Fohn’”’ as Himself 


ND the last negative of the four—the 
last picture of John Burroughs in this 
life—came full to my desire and far beyond 
my hope. The poise, the kindliness, the phi 
losophy, the patience, the serenity with yet a 
certain wistfulness are there; the four-score- 
years-and-four summed up, epitomized. 
And his eyes, grown brighter with interest, 
took on a deep, in-seeing look, as if he saw 
Beyond. Perhaps the instinct of the woods 
told him that this was the last picture. I felt 
it. At any rate, the face is a face of prophe cy, 
and marvelously alive for one but six days 
from unruffled death. 

I think there is no question that this is 
the portrait by which John Burroughs will 
be known to history. 

This was at three p.m., Wednesday, March 
twenty-third, and we said, both plausibly: 
‘“*Good-by, till next year.” 

Friday, the twenty-fifth, the little party 
left California. Tuesday, the twenty-ninth, 
on the train in Ohio—his last words, “‘ How 
far are we from home?” Everybody’s 
Uncle John,” “Oom John,” as T. R. and I 
named him, drifted gently into the Mystery. 
God rest him! 
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this Free Book. 


“HOW TO ACOUIRE 
THI IDEAL FIGURE’ 
shows you the quick and 
only natural way of ac 
quiring the ideal figure. 
With the proper diet, 
proper exercise, and the 
correct corset and con 
finer, you can easily re 
duce surplus flesh and ac- 
quire trim, tailored lines 
Instructions are profuse 
ly illustrated and easily 
followed. Sent absolutely 
free to any stout woman 
by the manufacturer of 
the famous 
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“Tn just ten minutes 
I earned a dollar 
ISS HERA PIERCE of 


Arkansas is just a begin- 
ner—yet she has several extra 
lollars every week for the few 
spare hours that she spends in 
easy, pleasant work as a sub- 
sc ription representative of The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. And she 
has laid the foundations of an 
interesting, permanent busi- 
ness that some day may pay 
her $75.00 or $80.00 a week 
just as it now does Mrs. Nellie 
McCall of Minnesota. 


Why Not You Too? 


Curtis work women in all parts 
f the United States find easy liberal 
rofits for their spare hours alone or 
adequate return for all 
eir time. No experienc € is required 
» be successful from the start. Miss 
Helen McDaniel of Maryland had 
yne, yet she earned $150.00 through 
r first month’s work. 


‘nerous, 


Che coupon below will bring all de- 
ils about this unusually attractive 
portunity, without placing you 
ider any sort of obligation. 


--==-Send This Coupon 


ie Curtis Publishing Company 
254 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


sentlemen: I'd like to know more about that 
tion described in the July Journal. Please 
erstand that I assume no obligation in mak- 
this inquiry. 


me. 
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‘Home-Making, as a Profession”’ 


p. Mus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 
¢, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 


hool of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St. Chicago, Il. 
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PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL ‘NURSES 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Des AKE Ine 


cep Up With Your Friends! 
Ves, Vou (an‘Afford It’ 
Though You ‘Do Need More Money 


T IS just human nature, however strong 

mindedly we go without the things we see 

our friends all having, to feel unhappy 
when we cannot keep up with them, cannot 
dress as well as they do, cannot join them in 
their vacations and other good times, because 
we simply haven’t enough money. 

So often this uncomfortable position “ take 
all the joy out of life’ for the girl in school or 
college. It isn’t very pleasant to say “no” 
to the other girls so many times that they 
soon stop asking us to join them. 

Teachers who have the best of taste are 
also too often forced to appear in cheap 
looking clothes and live a very meager life. 

Married women likewise —and it is all the 
harder for them when they see their little 
folks deprived of the nice things, the attrac 
tive clothes, music lessons and other advan 
tages enjoyed by their playmates. 

And business girls who have to pay board 
and perhaps help out at 
not one whit better off 

Yet it is NOT NECESSARY for a HOME 


JOURNAL reader to lack money for her personal 
needs 


home in addition are 


rhink that over, you girls who dread going 
back to school because you can’t kee p up 
with the other girls! Think that over, you 
grown-up Journal readers who spend many 
an unhappy hour because you can’t keep up 
with your friends. 

Like so many problems that seem so hard, 
the answer to this one, too, is simple and 
easy: Join The Girls’ Club of THe Hom: 
JOURNAL and you can make extra money for 
yourself as we do. 

By “we” I mean twenty thousand other 
Home JourNAL readers, from schoolgirls to 
grandmothers, living in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, in the British 
Isles, in Australia and New Zealand and 
South Africa—all making good round dollars 
by our Girls’ Club plan. 

A schoolgirl during her vacation has so far 
made enough for two pretty dresses and new 
shoes and stockings, and she will make at 
least $25 more during August. Another, who 
enters Dickinson College this fall, has earned 
and saved enough for all her personal spend- 
ing money during her first year at college. 
She has made over $35 in a single month. 
Teachers have an even greater opportunity, 
especially in this last month of their vacation. 

A business girl has a circle of friends, all of 
whom have ample allowances from their par 
ents and “‘nothing to do till to-morrow” but 
plan good times. This busy girl of ours has 
made more than $100 extra for her vacation 


this summer and for clothes needed to “keep 
up” with those jolly, happy-go-lucky friends 
of hers 

\ married member of our club has made 
enough to outfit her three little folks with 
nice dresses and suits and new shoes all 
around, ready for school next month. Still 
another has earned her church and club dues, 
and enough to pay a maid to help with the 
housework two days regularly every week. 
A teacher has made enough so far in her va 
cation to join a theater club now forming for 
the fall, to pay for a university correspond 
ence course and a long-coveted set of books 
(nd she has a month more of her vacation to 
turn into extra money without spoiling her 
needed rest 


Do You Hate to-As k for Money ? 


S MANY, many girls, both married and 
single, who have to explain to another thi 


whys and wherefore 
need share in the fee ing of 
pressed by one Girls’ Club member 
wrote: 


My husband is as good as gold, he reall 
but he simply does not understand a girl's many 
little personal needs. When I ask him for any 
thing for myself he requires a detailed explana 
tion, which is particularly trying to me, becaus« 
before my marriage I made a good salary myself 
Another heartache that has been cured with Girls 
Club money is that now I can give to my mother 
or others I care for without having to ask my 
husband and perhaps have him refuse me. I used 
to feel as if I were living with my hands tied be 
hind my back when I saw little things I wanted 
to do for my mother and could not offer to help 
her. So you will understand, for all these rea 
sons, the joy that was mine when I received my 
first check from The Girls’ Club, money of my 
own once more, to do with as I pleased, and no 
questions asked. Emily R. S., Indiana. 


y 1s, 


It will not cost you anything to joir 
club, and to make money with 
same delightful way. You can spend club 
dollars as you please, of course—for coal or 
insurance, traveling or pretty dresses. 

Write me a note this very day and ask m« 
to tell you all about it. If you don’t want to 
join us then, why, it will be perfectly all 
right. But I surely think you will, because 
all these other folks value our club and its 
splendid money-making plan. Sit down right 
now and address that letter to me as the 


Ph yer Lz. 


Lapres’ Home Journal 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Now. 
Hear Clearly.” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuchas 400,000 users have testi- 
fied to the wonderful results obtained 
from the ‘‘ Acousticon,”’ we feel per- 
fectly safe in urging every deaf per- 
son, without a penny of expense and 
entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write saying that ire hard of hearing < und 
will try the “A ist I rial will n »t cost 


WARNING! 


_— Candler Bids.. New York City 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


f 


Make Safety First 
A Consideration 


GASPRUF 


rUBING 


or Gas Stoves, Heaters and Lamps x 


Atlantic Tubing Co. y 


Providence, R. I ——,— 


Exclusively for Women 


Martha Washington Hotel 
29 East 29th St. and 30 East 30th St., New York City 
Modern Fireproof Hotel 
haperon always in attendance Private chaps tons 


supplied, if desired. Boys to the age of 11 allowed. 
ROOM RATES 


Room for one person - $2.00 - $2.50 - $3.00 
Room for two persons ° - $3.00 - $4.00 
Room and bath for one person $3.50 - $400 
Room and bath for two persons $4.50 - $5.00 


presenting 


sington Pl., Pasadena, Calif 


I I rH t 

Old Virginia Food Products by Parcel Post | 
Peanut Butter 

Peanut Candy Spaniel Salted"’ Peanuts 


P ‘ ) red $1.00 
American P wate e Exchange 
Dept. D, Richmond, Va. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS | 
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Cc to F 
, L frie 
At 
expla: 
stand 
The 
eyes,” 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Esq., 

ee East 95th Street, pet 
New York City. 
ire. F 
My deer Mr. Rachmaninoff: head, 

Uréer a contract between yourself and 

4, idison, Ince, dated the 24th of April, 1919, t a 
provided, in effect, thet the royalties psyable to yo AM 
on variovs selections, which you heve recorded us, 
shall continve, only so long ae you do nol 
graphic recordings of such selections for anyc 1se@e the mh 
So Inde 
I shall be very glad to give you permission he kne 
to record these selections for others, This 
loss of royalties under the aforesaid 
will give you the ooporturity to record you des ~ yl i and th 
C Shar other importan} "OPAC, height, 
have recorded i withou 


some ii 


You rs very truly, 
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ing req 
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Mr. Edison Invites Comparison 


HE letter reproduced above was written New Edison’s Re-Creation of the Edison rep- but it is 

by Mr. Edison to Mr. Sergei Rachmaninoff, ertoire of Rachmaninoff. | 
the celebrated Russian composer-pianist. We The New Edison is the only phonograph that . MA 
sincerely hope that Mr. Rachmaninoff will re- has sustained the test of direct comparison with | ao 
cord for the talking machine manufacturers all living artists. As a consequence, this wonderful vet 
of the selections which he has recorded for us. invention has become an instrumentality by | “No, 
This will afford you an opportunity to make which the full benefits and complete pleasures of w,-i- 
comparisons based upon these particularnum- music can be enjoyed inevery home. Mr. Edison he a 
bers—in addition to the comparisons which 


Edison Dealers are now in a position to give. 
Ask any Edison Dealer to let you hear the 


NEW EDISON 


Phonograph with a Soul” 


is offering $10,000 in prizes for the phrases 
which best distinguish the New Edison from 
ordinary phonographs, or talking machines. 


Ask the Edison Dealer for full 
particulars concerning Mr. 
Edison’s $10,000 prize offer. 
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Her Explanation 
\ HEN the late John 


Bigelow, once Minister 
to France, was calling at a 
friend’s house, he was enter 
tained while waiting for the 
homecoming of the older peo 
ple by the small daughter. 
At last Mr. Bigelow said: 
I don’t think I will wait for 
them any longer; as you see, 
it is getting dark.’’ 

“Mr. Bigelow, what makes it get dark?” 
she inquired. 

“Ah,” he answered, “I don’t think I can 
explain it so that a little girl could under- 
stand it.” 

“But I know why it is.”’ 

“You do? Then you explain it to me.” 

The blond head nodded. ‘‘God shuts his 
eyes,” she replied. 


“i 


Elijah Up to Date 


ITTLE Eddie was absorbed in a picture of 
Elijah going to heaven in a chariot of 
fire. Pointing to the halo about the prophet’s 
head, Eddie finally exclaimed: 
“See, father, he’s carrying an extra tire!” 


It Would Be 


MAN was called upon to testify in a suit 
as to the number of cubic yards that 
were handled in some filling work near his 
place. He showed very little knowledge of 
the matter, and his idea of a cubic yard was 
so indefinite that it seemed doubtful whether 
he knew what the term meant. In order to 
make its meaning clear the judge said: 
“Listen, my man! Just suppose this ink- 
stand to be three feet across the top this way 


Dog 


¢ Scraps That He Picks Up Here, 
There and Buerywhere 


(Copy of the Journal for Everyone 


TI’ SEVERAL intervals since the armistice, printing 
conditions compelled us to curtail editions to an 
extent that prevented supplying all single-copy buyers. 
Notwithstanding our circulation dominance, we were 
sorry to disappoint, but it was unavoidable. 
Now, wherever you are—in metropolitan center, sum- 
mer resort or isolated hamlet miles from a railroad—we 


can supply your copy the first of each month. 


If your 


dealer or boy agent disappoints you, we shall be glad to 


have you notify us. 


Table of @ontents 


cA Frugal Postmaster 


HE inhabitants of a small 
village at last got a post 
office, with the grocer for post 


master, and their pride in 
their acquisition was at first 
unbounded. When com 


plaints began to come in that 
letters were not being sent off, 
the post-othce department 
sent an inspector to investi- 
gate. 
becomes of the 
inspector de 


“What 
here?” the 


letters posted 
manded. 


peopl Deh | they rt being sent off.” 
“Of course they ‘in’t,” was the response 
as the grocer pointed to a large and nearly 


empty mail sack hanging in a corner. “ Ain’t 


sent it off because it ain’t anywheres near 
full yet. 


Back and Forth 


HE proprietors of two rival liv ery stables 
situated alongside each other in a busy 
street have been having a lively advertis- 
ing duel lately. The other day one of them 
stuck up on his office window a long strip of 
paper bearing the words: 
“Our horses need no whip to make them 
This bit of sarcasm naturally caused some 
amusement at the expense of the rival pro- 
prietor, but in less than an hour he neatly 
turned the tables by pasting the following 
retort on his own window: 
“True. The wind blows them along!” 


cA (ase for Operation 


HEAR George was ope rated on,” said 


Page FASHIONS (Continued ) Page one friend to another. ‘*‘What did he 
and three feet that way and three feet in Editorials Tone have?” 
height, what should you call it?” “ Money.” 
* FICTION Circular Cut sione) 
Well, your Honor,” said the witness a a a New Fall Blouses and Skirts 62 
without hesitation, “IT should say it was tae afin Glories In two parts : cA Famous Twenty-Dollar Gold Piece 
‘-) : ne Little Elm—Alice Brow on Household Linens. 105 pay a fabulous price 
ae Silverwing — Samuel Hopkins idams 10 | Sewing Secrets I Learned When My if they had the chance to buy it, but it will 
YOUNG clergyman who was tempora- Not Guilty—Albert Payson Terhune 14 | Daughter Went to College— never be for sale. It is the twenty-dollar 
rily filling a city pulpit made the follow- Windrift Hall: Part II (Conclu- Jane Allen Boyer. al. 106 gold piece of 1849. In 1849 Congre ss author- 
ing request in his prayer: “‘ May the brother sion) —Edith Barnard Delano 18 | Sweater Blouses for the College Girl 108 ized the coinage of the double eagle. One 
who ministers to this flock be filled full of He Had a Week to Wed: Part ITI Four-Frocks-in-One 110 was minted at Philadelphia as a sample and 
fresh veal and new zigor.”’ George Weston 20 : sent to Congress for its approval. Before it 
SPECIAL ARTICLES POEMS was approved and returned, however, 1849 
eA Startling Law Stil/ in Force M. H. W.’s Bowl of Broth Dusk Anice Terhune 12 had passed and conseque ntly no more coins 
8 Elizabeth Jordan aA 5 | Smoke Ruth Lambert Jones 131 of that date could be minted. The mint at 
ANY people will be surprised to learn The Ladies, God Bless "em, Their | eo Philadelphia possesses a collection of historic 
that there is a United States law which Frocks and Frills | HOUSEHOLD | coins, and this unique coin, really a pattern 
makes stealing an offense punishable by Reese Carmichael 12 | Ten Furniture and How to Use It piece, was placed in the cabinet of coins and 
death! In section nineteen of the coinage We Do the President oi Ethel Davis Seal IZ | mec dals there. Of course it would not be 
act of 1792, the act establishing the national Neysa McMein 13 H ‘ for East and West, But sold, so no coll r can ever hope to p r 
mint, the following passage relative to pen- Does Jazz Put the Sin in Syncopa Good Anywher 3( | this litary spe é the year’s coinage 
alties occurs il any of the said offi- ton Anne Shaw Faulkner 16 Turning Babies Int Salat er | of twent loll ece i¢ 1849 
cers or persons shall embezzle any of the 7 | in Summer 
to their charge for the purpose of being coined, Mews Minchart 23 The Berthe E 
or any of the coins which shall be struck or The Star that Didn't Twinkl | BROWN came down to breakfast 
coined at the said mint, every such officer or Part IV —Adelaide Ovington 24 | The Cusmiees of Cia . he morning of her little daughter 
person who shall commit any or either of the ; Cusdiinn 3. King 74 Susie’s seventh birthe lay anniversary with a 
said offenses shall be deemed guilty of a FASHIONS The Cool and Colorful Fruit Salad 76 | pleasant thrill of anticipation. “Susie,” she 
felony, and shall suffer death.”’ So far as is Pretty > hool Clothes, and Easy to z More Vegetable Dinners 79 | said, “I have a birthday surprise for you. 
known, the penalty has never been applied, says Make A 4’ | Two New Porch Parties 109 You may choose anything you like for din- 
but it is still in force. er — ie all Clothes for the 48 acess . ner and do anything you please this after- 
Sure Sign uaa... 8 | Which One of these Girls are You Susie blinked her brown eyes in thought. 
: Aprons that Glorify the Pinafore . 51 | Like—FEthel Spalding Slater 32 Then she announced: ‘I choose sausages for 
MAN went to the undertaker to order a The College Girl’s New Winter Hats 52 Helpful Home Journal Books 120 dinner and to clean out the sink. 
coffin for his brother. Midsummer Fur Bargains and the Facing the Mystery—John Bur | 
“Why,” said the undertaker, “is your Lines It’s Wise to Choose 55 roughs—Charles F. Lummis 132 /; it Fair and Right? 
brother dead?” : Paris Says Brown Cashmere Weaves Keep Up With Your Friends! bs 
“No, he’s not dead yet,”’ was the answer; for Winter Manager of The Girls’ Clut 133 HE perfect image of his father!” i 
‘but he'll die to-night, for the doctor says Mary Brush Williams 56 | The Office Dog 13 what they always say 
he can’t live till morning, and he knows what = 4 —_—— When a wee, ——s i. of humanity 
he gave him.” comes into the world to stay; 
She Vas Economizing scriptions w th back numbers. Subscribers quite n has no 
WHEN you receive notice that your subscr ption Beak y D And he ma kes the most awful lace Now 
this?” inquired the young carriers can supply Postal money or¢ | I hardly call that fair! 
husband, referring to the memoran- exactly oh eur label. ‘ 
dum she had given him. ‘One dozen eggs, a Our Advertising Branch Office | Then later, when he is showing a real 
pound of raisins, a bottle of lemon extract, a least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with (Per advertising business only. Subscrigti resemblanc etome, 
‘n of ground cinnamon and half a pound of Sobantahenehens aun enaader Dotaah takers not received. | And I take him to ride in his gocart, 
*r. What do you want with all these to send this advance notice. Be sure to give your PHILADELPHIA: Independence Squat proud as a father can be, 
, Marabelle?”’ old address as well as the new one. New York: 366 Madison Avenue A chorus constantly greets me: “‘ The 
ve got a stale loaf,” replied the young Should your subscription expire with this issue Bost Mere k baby How pretty |! How bright! 
that I’m going to save by working it Building He's the image of his mother! Now I 
preid pudding. I never let any- claim that isn’t right! 
\ wste, Harry.” K. H. CHARLES. 
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COMPLY with all 
of Mealbh Reyurreme 


Pillew 
IT 18 GUARANTEED 


te be Giied with NEW FEATHERS OND Y 


chat ethers tt here bere 


amd MORE THIN 
mored 


THE ROBINSOMRODERS CO, 


Clean ~ Pure ~ 


HAT sort of feathers are beneath the tick 

of the pillow into which you nestle your 

head so trustingly every night? Are they filthy 

or pure? If you opened the tick and observed 

them througha microscope, would they be vile with 

tenacious animal matter, or are they WASHED? 

Restwel Pillows are clean! Restwel Pillows 

are aseptically pure! Restwels are wonderful 

pillows made absolutely sweet and sanitary for 
your protection! Restwels are 


The Only Pillows Filled With 
New, Washed Feathers 


Torrents of pure water surcharged with high 
velocity electric currents annihilate animal life 
—render every Restwel feather immaculately 
clean. Then a wonderful ten-fold process steams 
—shakes—sorts—each feather untouched by 
human hands—the exclusive Restwel process. 


Restwel Pillows are soft, smooth, fluffy and 
buoyant—coolly fresh—luxuriously full. They 
are honestly stuffed, they won’t leak feathers, 
pack nor get lumpy, and they will hold their 
shape through long, constant use. 

The next time you buy pillows remember 
this, and be sure you get Restwels. The Rest- 
wel tag is on all real Restwels—it assures the 


PILLOWS AND MATTRESSES 
the re. 


the rest of your life 


comfort, durability and absolute cleanliness of 
the pillow. Don’t be satisfied with anything less. 


You will find Restwel Pillows and Mattresses 
at bedding, furniture and department stores near 
you. They come in all sizes and styles in a wide 
range of prices, one of which will be sure to suit 
your pocketbook. If you don’t know the nearest 
store, let us tell you. 


Write for ‘‘The Art of Bedmaking’’ 


Here's a booklet you will like a great deal and value 
highly. A famous home science writer prepared it—it gives 
a score of points on how to make a bed more comfortable 
—how to keep sheets from slipping—how to make a 
sickbed without moving the patient —also the latest styles 
in bed decoration and all the little arts of making beds as 
good-looking as they are good to sleep on. Interesting 
and authoritative. Let us send you a copy —free. 


RESTWEL MATTRESSES, made of Ilanasilk, the 
purest, softest down of Kapok, are the world’s lightest 
mattresses, less expensive than hair, softer, more resilient 
than hair, repellent to vermin, long lasting. 


WARNING—Not all pillows are hygienically clean. Many are 
made from used, second-hand feathers, containing dangerous for 
eign residue in the quills—feathers that may have been exposed 
to contamination or infection. The Restwel tag is your guarantee 
of absolute cleanliness. 


The Robinson- Roders Co.,Inc., Newark,N. J. 


Werld’s Largest Maker: of Fine Pillows and Mattresses 
Kansas City Chicago Little Rock 
Canadian Agents: T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Ont. 


estwel Pillows are 


WASHED! 
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Nashua 


Blankets of feathers and Nashua 
Blankets are warm for the same 
reason: the air spaces hold in 
the body's warmt 


Lancaster Kalburnie Ginghams 


Copyright, Amory, Browne & Co., 


ASHUA Blankets are woven 

for warmth, beauty, and long 
wear. A tremendous reduction from 
war prices has been made for this 
fall on these popular blankets. 


You can buy these high-grade blan- 
kets now from all of the better-class 
stores at prices ranging from $4.00 
to $6.75 per pair, in sizes as follows: 

60x 80 for single beds 

66 x 80 for three-quarter beds 

72 x 84 for full-size beds 


They are as warm as they look 


All stores selling blankets are co- 
operating to give you the benefit of 
these low prices. 

Look for the Nashua label as shown 
in the picture, to be sure of fine qual- 
ity and full value. 


Nashua Blankets come in fancy 
color Comfortables; vivid color effects 
and plaids; and rich plain colors with 
smart borders, to match the color com- 
binations which are now in vogue in 
bedrooms of fine homes. 


“A Perfect Blend of the World’s Finest Cottons” 


Amory. Browne & Co. Dept. 229, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Indian Head Cloth 


Boston and New York 


Gilbrae Ginghams 


Blankets 


Keep You 


Parkhill Ginghams 


Doll blanket 
showing qual- 
ity, size 16 x 20 
inches, 25 cents 
postpaid 
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une Harmonié veritable de la Chilette 


Bur er 


STENDE! Dieppe! At these famous French watering 
places one may mingle these summer days with the élite 

les élégantes -of Paris itself. Here, Madame, Mademoiselle, 
one cannot but observe that perfection exquise de la toilette 
which so distinguishes French ladies of fashion — “les femmes 


a la mode.” 


ut, you, Madame, need not envy these demoiselles Francaises. 
B Mad. | | lles Frang 

One secret of their subtle charm may to-day be yours. It is 
so very simple. In the very Words of France it is just this: 
“Dans tous les objets de la toilette on emplote une seule odeur suave.” 
Each article of the toilette should bear the same fragrance. 

French 
which so caressingly imparts un charme frangais. 


So, with wisdom, will Madame choose Djet-Kiss 
Djer-Kiss 
And, remembering this very law of French fashion, (on ne 
melange pas les odeurs—one must not mix perfumes), Madame 
will use wisely all the spécialités de Djer-Kiss. Her talc, her 
face powder, her rouge, her creams, her sachet, her toilet 
water and even her soap will breathe gently and exquisitely 
the alluring French fragrance of Djer-Kiss extract itself. a 


To obey, amies Américaines, is to capture a priceless secret of 


charm—of fascination frangaise. 
a 
CT’ 
Made in France ‘al 
EXTRACT, FACE POWDER, TALC, SACHET, ROUGE . 
TOILET WATER,VEGETALE, SOAP, COLD CREAM, VANISHING CREAM : 
ok 
These spécialités— Rouge, Soap, Compacts 
and Creams—temporanily blended here with pure Djer- | 


Kuss concentré imported from France. 
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